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Leakage of Defense 
Data via Insurance 
Denied In New York 


Survey Reveals That Facts Axis 
May Desire Are Not Available 
Through Reinsurance 


WILD RUMORS ARE SPREAD 








Detailed Information on Shipments 
Not Sent Abroad to Foreign 
Companies 





On Wednesday the syndicated news- 
paper column known as “The Washing- 
ton Merry-Go-Round,” authored by Drew 
Pearson and Robert Allen, made certain 
sensational statements concerning alleged 
leakages of defense information in the 
course of the usual transactions of the 
reinsurance business on ocean marine 
war risks. 

On Sunday these same columnists in 
their regular broadcast made a brief ref- 
erence to this same subject, claiming 
it was having the attention of the De- 
partment of Justice in Washington. That 
same evening the columnist and com- 
mentator, Walter Winchell, laid a simi- 
lar charge before insurance companies. 


Books Are Inspected 


In an effort to get at the truth in 
back of these charges The Eastern Un- 
derwriter interviewed several marine un- 
derwriters in the New York insurance 
district. One of these offices opened its 
books of “bordereaux” or binders which 
revealed all the information customarily 
given the reinsurer for his records. This 
is the information it contained: names 
of insurers and companies involved, date 
of insurance, name of boat, value of 
cargo, insurance rates and premium. The 
description of cargo was, in 98% of the 
cases, listed as “Box,” “Package” or 
“Case.” In other words, no information 
is given which would be of any use to 
a foreign reinsurer or which he could 
not get elsewhere more quickly and more 
easily. The reinsurance is in all cases 
placed automatically, with no description 
of cargo. 

The fact of the matter is that between 
the date of insurance and the date the 
foreign reinsurer receives this record, at 
least two months, often more, have 
elapsed and the cargo has in the mean- 
while reached its destination. This situ- 
ation relates only to ordinary ocean 
marine risks. Handling of war risk re- 
insurance would be the same, and this 
Office insists that it is just about im- 
Possible for any worthwhile information 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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AN AUTO OWNER 
ed 7) 








; ee damage to my car.” 


nt ine more than pleased with the prompt loss 
adjustment I received under my London & Lan- 
cashire Comprehensive Automobile policy. I had 
been carrying only fire and theft, when your 
agent recommended the Comprehensive form. 
You can bet I am grateful—for his advice spared 
me a big loss when the New England flood did 





Changing conditions call for up-to- 
date insurance forms. By close con- 
tact with the Home Office, London 
& Lancashire agents and brokers 


London & Lancashire 
6 FRO U P 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. « ORIENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY «+ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, LTD. »* SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (FIRE DEPARTMENT) 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


are constantly informed of all latest 
developments—modern policies to 
meet the ever-changing needs of 
their clients and prospects. 

















ventors buy these. 


None that we know of. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 








Chairman of the Board 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





Interchange 


A patent has been described as an agreement sold you by the 
U. S. Patent Office granting you a 17 years’ monopoly on your 
invention. But not on an idea. You can’t patent an idea, but only 
a physical means for carrying out your idea. 


The U. S. Patent Office has something over two million patents 
registered, under 30,000 classes of activities. 
didn’t know that the Office will sell you a “copy of patent” of any 
of the patents for a dime apiece, and that the demand is such that 
it sells many thousands of dollars’ worth every year. Other in- 


Are there any inventions patented for selling life insurance? 
Of course life insurance is sold, not 
through gadgets, but through ideas. And the ideas for selling can 
be obtained largely in the various insurance journals, free of charge 
except for the magazine subscription price. 


Why free? Because it is a tradition of our business that there 
be a free interchange of ideas. The million-dollar producer thinks 
it nothing strange to be asked to explain his sales methods to first- 
year producers. And the probabilities are that his own pattern is 
a mosaic of the patterns of his competitors. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ae ee 


And perhaps you 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 
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Prominent Economists 
On CLU Program for 
Big Seminar Here 










Fundamental Economic Trends of 
Today to Be Analyzed in 
Group Discussion 


HUEBNER DINNER FEATURE 


Climaxes June 5 Event at Waldorf; 
Leaders of Business Speak 
at Banquet 





An event of outstanding interest to 
life insurance people will be the all-day 
seminar on economic trends to be held 
June 5 at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, to 
in tribute to Dr. S. S. Huebner, presi- 
dent of the American College of Life 
Underwriters and dean of American life 
insurance educators. The day sessions 
will not be just another seminar on life 
insurance but will be a discussion of 
fundamental economic trends of today of 
vital interest to all Americans by three 
prominent economists and a leading 
Canadian authority. 

Who Main Speakers Will Be 


As background information Dr. John 
T. Madden, dean of the School of Com- 
merce of New York University, will dis- 
cuss “International Finance.” One of 
the significant developments of the day 
is the amazing expansion of government 
until it touches everybody. This broad 
subject of “Government” will be handled 
by Dr. James T. Young, professor of 
public administration at University of 
Pennsylvania. “Money and _ Invest- 
ments” will be the theme of Dr. F. Cyril 
James, principal and vice-chancellor of 
McGill University. The field of “Eco- 
nomics” will then be taken up by 
Stephen M. Foster, economic adviser 
to the New York Life, former economist 
with a large New York trust company 
and regular lecturer at the American 
Institute of Banking. Each will discuss 
a different phase of economic trends. 

Each of the seminar sections will be 
divided equally between lecture and 
answering questions from the floor. For 
the individual discussions on the pro- 
gram there will be one general session. 
Advance inquiries about this event in- 
dicate that a large number of life in- 
surance people, both company executives 
and staffs and producing field forces 
will come from out of town to particpate. 


be followed by a dinner 


Speakers At Huebner Dinner 


At the Huebner dinner in the evening, 


the speakers will include, in additior 
to Dr. Huebner, Louis H. Pink, New 
York Superintendent of Insurance; Dr. 


Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor of 
New York University; Dr. John A. 
Stevenson, president, Penn Mutual Life; 
Paul F. Clark, vice-president, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life; and Julian S. Myrick, 


(Continued on Page 8&8) 
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THRIFT IS A VITAL PART 
OF NATIONAL DEFENSE = 


write 
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While government, industry and labor are bending their united efforts ee 

to speed the production of armaments and other materials needed to Fede 

assure the security of the nation, we must be prepared to make indi- Hi 

vidual sacrifices in the interests of preserving the American way of = 

living. pi 

Th 

The vast productive effort and huge expenditures required for defense pe 

unavoidably exert on the national economy tremendous stresses and | fold: 

strains. To offset these, you and I and every other American must - 

give added emphasis to thrift in our personal lives and business activi- ev 

ties. As our preparedness program gathers momentum, absorbing more _ 

and more of our men, money, and machines, thrift in the broadest ty 

sense of its meaning will assume constantly increasing importance. play 
whi 

Everything possible must be done to eliminate waste, to conserve materials, to make constructive 3 
use of the working day, and to increase efficiency in production and distribution. Non-essentials — 
must be foregone when they interfere with the production of necessities. Only by directing our lives a 
with these purposes constantly in mind can we really give our fullest support to national defense. . 
T 

We of The Equitable management recognize that as a mutual Society dedicated to providing protec- i 
tion to its members, we have a responsibility of leadership in encouraging and promoting this broader Ps 
conception of thrift. In every detail of our operations we are striving constantly to achieve the utmost * 
economy consistent with The Equitable’s service obligations to its policyholders. *t 
ne 

. Sup 
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PRESIDENT = 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY | | : 
OF THE UNITED STATES = 


A Mutual Company Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New York 


393 Seventh Avenue New York, N. Y. Fs 
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State Life Underwriters Mee 


By Don Holbrook, Albany 


The keynote sounded at the seven- 
teenth annual sales congress of the New 
York State Association of Life Under- 
writers held at Albany May 9 is the 
opportunity for service to the public 
during the present defense program. 

Speaker after speaker brought out in 
one form or another the chance to sell 
life insurance to a receptive public. “The 
Federal Government,” declared one 
speaker, “has now adopted thrift, wants 
the people to practice thrift and save.” 
While another said: “As the people be- 
come thrift conscious, they will become 
life insurance conscious for life insur- 
ance is built on thrift.” 

The conference was exceedingly opti- 
mistic of the future, of the 
opportunities the present situation un- 
folds for the placing of more and better 
protection with the people. 

The conference started with a display 
on the stage of Chancellor’s Hall of the 


increased 


development of light, under the direc- 
tion of L. A. Hawkins, executive engi- 
neer of the General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady. Various episodes taken from 
the “House of Magic” program were dis- 
played, perhaps the most interesting of 
which was the animated photograph of 
the human voice. 

At. the conclusion of the demonstra- 
tion Hawkins declared that until the 
end of the present emergency the en- 
tire resources of the General Electric 
laboratory will be devoted to researches 
in the scientific field calculated to aid 
the defense program. 

New Officers 

The new officers of the 
were elected as follows: 
_President, Warren B. Smith, Buffalo, 
New York Life (former vice-president). 


association 


Vice-president, Edward R. Gettings. 
Albany, general agent, Northwestern 
Mutual. 


Secretary-treasurer, Philip R. Chase, 
Syracuse, Northwestern (re-elected). 

The officers were chosen at the busi- 
ness meeting on Thursday. 

Greeted by Deputy Cullen 

First Deputy Superintendent of In- 
surance Thomas J. Cullen, in behalf of 
Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink, welcomed the Conference to Al- 
bany. | In his remarks he said, “When 
we think of insurance we think of the 
many millions and billions of dollars 
which represent its security. That is 
good. But perhaps the greatest assct 
that this business has is the intangible 
asset of public confidence, 

‘We live in a nation known as a capi- 
talistic nation. We have developed here 
the corporate form of enterprise to a 
greater extent than anywhere else in 
the world. Nevertheless there is that 
tendency here of that class who like to 
place confidence in the individual. 

“The life insurance business is built 
on public confidence, because of the con- 
fidence in you. I say to you in all 
seriousness that a continuance of that 
public confidence rests with you and I 
know that you will not fail.” ” 

Ralph G. Engelsman, retiring presi- 
dent, presented his report, summarized 
elsewhere. 


Two Great Funds Compared 


Paul Speicher of Indianapolis discussed 
the possibilities of Federal regulation of 


life insurance; of the fallacy of savings 
bank insurance becoming a competitor 
of the taxed companies; a superficial 
discussion of the influence of wartime 
conditions upon the stability of life in- 
surance; and a discussion of the value 
of the agency system. 

“Between 1933 and 1938 the govern- 
ment spent $12,800,000,000 for relief,” he 
said. “It spent it to save democracy— 
to save this country from revolution. 
During the same critical period life 
insurance paid to beneficiaries and to 
policyholders about $15,700,000,000. Which 
of these two almost unimaginably large 
sums had the most to do with the sav- 
ing of democracy? 

“The billions paid out by the govern- 
ment were made available through a gen- 
eral tax which created ill-will, which 
emphasized class _ distinction, which 
robbed men of their financial dignity, 
which built a great political machine. 
The even greater bills paid out by life 
insurance were the product of business- 
like, corporate transactions. 

“Tf there had been no agents. there 
would have been. no $15,700,000,000 avail- 


able. Add fifteen billions to our na- 
tional debt (for unemployment relief) 
with the consequent shaking of faith 


in our capitalistic stratum, and today 
we would have economic chaos.” ; 

Bill A. Schauer, Penn Mutual’s Pitts- 
burgh underwriter, contributed a note 
of youthful enthusiasm to the meeting 
when he outlined his own idea of the 
opportunities for a young man to serve 
himself and his community through life 
insurance. 


Clark, Coffin, Johnson Heard 


President Holgar Johnson of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance related his 


talk directly to the present world crisis 
by discussing four ways in which life 
insurance might contribute to the de- 
fense program: By increasing family 
security, which is the basis for national 
morale; by building a “backlog of secur- 
ity” against post-war adjustments; by 
“fostering thrift to forestall undue spiral- 
ling of prices”; and by creating reserves 
which will flow into government and 
defense industries. 

Vice-President Paul F. Clark of the 
John Hancock predicted that as a result 
of the defense program and the speed- 
ing up of every activity, we will see an 
increase in insurance mortality.  In- 
creased tempo of industry, he said, will 
increase accidents and diseases and cause 
more deaths. “If we are to be the 
arsenal of democracy certain hazards we 
must face,” Mr. Clark said, but called 
attention to the opportunities in those 
hazards; for example the opportunity, 
through agent-contact with 65,000,000 
policyholders, of influencing and molding 
public opinion. 

“The great difficulty,” he said, “is not 
the lack of opportunity but the lack of 
ability to make use of opportunity.” 

The closing speaker was Vincent B. 
Coffin, vice-president and superintendent 
of agencies, Connecticut Mutual. Mr. 
Coffin stated that the keynote of the 
Congress should be “Progress is most 
frequently made in times of stress.” “To- 
day,” he said, “national events are evi- 
dence of the renewal of faith in democ- 
racy; the parallel to that is the renewal 
of faith in life insurance. As long as 
man has fears about the present situa- 
tion, the need for life insurance must be 
made crystal-clear. .. Our job is to build 
on thrift. We have a much greater op- 
portunity to sell life insurance now that 
thrift is being again encouraged by the 
Federal government.” 


Supplementing Social Security by 
Programming as Used by Amthor 


the preparation 
program to 


\ broad 
and sale of an 
supplement social security benefits was 
given at the 17th Annual Sales Congress 
of the New York State Association of 
Life Underwriters at Albany by Frank- 


picture of 
insurance 


lin R. Amthor, supervisor of agents’ 
training, Equitable Life, New York 
City. Stressing the technical nature of 


programming, particularly where social 
security benefits are to be included, Mr. 
Amthor urged that underwriters make 
themselves generally familiar with those 
benefits, not to the point of absolute 
accuracy since final benefits are often up 
to the Social Security Board, but ac- 
curately enough to be able to estimate 
them for the client. He urged the ad- 
vantage of having some kind of a chart 


on which to represent total insurance 
needs and present insurance coverage, 
and also the necessity of rehearsing 


an organized sales presentation. 
“Before you went to see a man,” Mr. 
Amthor explained, “you would want to 
know that he was now working in a 
covered occupation. In order to really 
talk to him about what he or his family 
might receive, you need to know the an- 
swer to this question—Is he now fully in- 
sured? Or, failing that, is he now current- 
ly insured? And, failing either of these, 
how long must he wait for either con- 
dition?” He then explained some pro- 


visions of the law in respect to these two 
items. An important point, he said is 
that “there is no provision for any in- 
come, no social security benefit, from 
the time the youngest child attains the 
age of eighteen if in school, to the time 
that the widow attains the age of sixty- 
five. We have termed that... ‘the social 
security gap,’ and we make definite pro- 
visions for handling that by means of 
life insurance.” 

“Another point and that is that 
for the currently insured workman, the 
man who has not yet qualified as fully 
insured, the widow’s benefit is not in the 
picture at all.” 


In connection with these two import- 
ant points, Mr. Amthor surveyed certain 
exceptions in the law and suggested 
several handy tables which he stated 
were advisable for the agent to have at 
his command during the interview, be- 
sides a set of specimen programs for 
various income classes. Filling in the 
social security gap was the key point, 
he explained, and added, “In our plan 
we suggest that the total income pro- 
vided by life insurance during the gap 
be somewhat more than the social 
security suvivorship benefits at 65, but 
somewhat less than the combined in- 
come from social security and life in- 
surance while the youngest child was in 
the picture at home.” 

Most important, said Mr. Amthor, is 
to make the prospect agree to a mini- 


t at Albany 


President Engelsman 
Tells of Ass’n Work 


NOW IN SEVENTEENTH YEAR 
Managers and General Agents Meet- 
ing to Be an Annual 
State Affair 


In his report as president of the New 
York State Association, Ralph G- En- 
gelsman, general agent, Penn Mutual 
Life, New York City, told of the prog- 
ress made in the association’s field of 
activities during the year. 


Referring to 





RALPH G. ENGELSMAN 


state examinations for life insurance 
agents, he said, “I think it is fair to 
say that any man entering the life in- 
surance business in New York State has 
to be better qualified than in any other 
state in the Union.” 

He commended the work of former 
President Frank Wenner, chairman of 
the committee in charge of examinations. 
He spoke of the state meeting for man- 
agers and general agents held at Sara- 
toga, which will be an annual affair here- 
after, and characterized the new activ- 
ity as helpful in giving the agency lead- 
ership of the state an opportunity to 
discuss their particular problems 

“We have developed a regional com- 
mittee,” he continued, “which will begin 
to function next year, and through 
which each association will be kept in 
close touch with all operations of the 
State Association.” He recalled that 
the association has been carrying on its 
useful services to the public for seven 
teen years. He explained that the func- 
tion of the State Association is to pro- 
vide a voice for life underwriters in leg- 
islative, educational, legal, and any other 
matters that may affect the welfare of 
the policyholders or agents of this state 








mum program so that his present pro- 
eram can be deducted from this to show 
what additional coverage is required. 

Closing can be done, he continued, 
by a shift from family benefits to re- 
tirement benefits for the Worker him- 
self, by always referring to the minimum 
program which the prospect himseli 
selected, and by showing that if the 
minimum program for his family is to 
remain as agreed then the premiums can 
be lowered only by reducing the retire- 
ment benefits. 
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Dr. Arthur Hunter and New Company Functions 


C. H. Langmuir Retire 


OTHERS AT RETIREMENT AGE 


F. M. Johnson, Leo H. McCall, General 
Counsel Bottome and Assistant Sec- 
retary Baxter of New York Life 





Six executives of the New York Life, 
all of whom have long service records 
with the company, will retire under 
the company’s retirement arrangements. 
They are: Vice-President and Chief 
Actuary Arthur Hunter, after forty-two 
vears of service with the company; Vice- 
President Charles H. Langmuir, after 
forty-eight years of service; Secretary 
Frederick M. Johnson, after forty-seven 
years of service; Secretary Leo H. Mc- 
Call, after thirty-one years of service; 
General Counsel Harry H. Bottome, after 
forty-seven years of service, and Assist- 
ant Secretary Clair R. Baxter, after for- 
ty-six years of service. == 

These men have had distinguished ca- 
reers in life insurance. Dr. Hunter is a 
past president of the Actuarial Society, 
Fellow of the Faculty of Actuaries of 
Scotland, American Institute of Actu- 
aries, Casualty Actuarial Society and of 
the Institute of Actuaries of England 
and France. Mr. Langmuir went with 
the New York Life as a clerk in 1893 
and rose through a long series of re- 
sponsible positions to that of vice-presi- 
dent. 





Malcolm L. Williams Will 
Join Reese Agency, Detroit 





MALCOLM L. WILLIAMS 


Malcolm L, Williams, who has been 
assistant manager of agencies of the 
Provident Mutual Life since 1932, will 
go to Detroit on June 1 as assistant to 
the general agent, Nathaniel Reese. Al- 
though Mr. Williams will remain a 
member of the agency department, he 
has asked to be relieved of his duties 
as assistant manager of agencies as for 
the time being his entire effort will be 
devoted to the Detroit Agency. 

Graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, he entered the service of the 
Provident in 1928 after four vears of 
sales experience in other lines. In addi- 
tion to his home office activities, Mr. 
Williams served the company’s agencies 
in Chicago, Milwaukee and Kansas City. 
He was elected to the position of 
agency assistant in 1930. 

Nathaniel Reese, who built the Detroit 
territory into one of the company’s 
largest units, has been a general agent 
since 1900, and leads the company in 
length of general agency service. His 
territory embraces the entire state of 
Michigan. New business this year to 





New officers elected at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania (state) 
Association of Life Underwriters at the annual meeting at Harrisburg, May 9, 
left to right: William J. Cummins, Woods Agency, Pittsburgh, Western vice- 
president; Frank C. Wigginton, general agent, Bankers Life Co., Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent; George N. Wade, general agent, Ohio National Life, Harrisburg, central 


vice-president, 


Clifford H. Orr (not shown), Philadelphia general agent of the 


National Life of Vermont, was elected Eastern vice-president. 





L. E. Simon Addresses 
Boston Underwriters 


STRESSES “WORK HABITS” 





Boston Association Prepares Program 
for Annual Meeting June 12; Park- 
inson To Be Guest Speaker 





Lawrence E. Simon, general agent in 
New York City for the Massachusetts 
Mutual was the principal speaker at 
the luncheon meeting of the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association May 13. Wide- 
ly known for his prospecting and selling 
devices, Mr. Simon emphasized the im- 
portance of correct working habits, using 
cases within his own experience to illus- 
trate his points. 

Mr. Simon was introduced by J. L. 
Braunig, general agent at Boston for 
the Massachusetts Mutual. 

Owen Murphy, John Hancock, an- 
nounced the attractions for the forth- 
coming annual meeting and ladies’ night, 
June 12, when President Thomas _ I. 
Parkinson of the Equitable Life of New 
York will be the guest speaker. 

A nominating committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a slate of officers 
for 1941-42. The committee members 
are: chairman, George Paul Smith, New 
York Life; Nelson B. Phelps, North- 
western Mutual; Leonard Smith, Pru- 
dential; Boyd Cook, Aetna; and Wil- 
liam Hanlon, Metropolitan. 





Brooklyn Supervisors Elect 


At the meeting of the Life Supervisors 
Association of Brooklyn cn Tuesday the 
following officers for the ensuing year 
were elected: 

President, Clive I. Thompson, super- 
visor Al Correll agency, New England 
Mutual. 

Vice - president, Herbert F. Austin, 
agency organizer Brooklyn office, New 
York Life. 

Secretary-treasurer, Willard Caldwell, 
assistant manager Johannsen agency, 
Northwestern Mutual. 

The new officers will be inducted at 
the October meeting. Presiding -t the 
meeting was the present president of the 
association, Edward Rosenbaum. 





date ranks the agency third in the 
company, with a twenty-two per cent 
increase over the corresponding 19.0 
figures. Last year the agency surpassed 
its quota and gained fifteen per cent 
over the 1939 production. 


Home Office L. U. A. 
To Meet in Toronto 


DEFENSE HAZARDS A FEATURE 
Industrialists Will Join Session of 
Occupational Committee; General 
Session Starts June 2 





The annual Spring meeting of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation has been announced for June 
2-4, to be convened at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. The chairmen of the 
several sessions are as follows: morn- 
ing session, June 2, Horace Holmes, 
Mutual Life Assurance; afternoon ses- 
sion, June 2, John H. White, New York 
Life; morning session June 3, J. D. 
Williamson, Canada Life; afternoon 
session, June 3, H. H. Jackson, National 
Life; morning session, June 4, R. B. 
Gordon, State Mutual Life. The entire 
day of June 2 will be devoted to ses- 
sions of the Occupational Committee, 
the general session opening June 3. 

W. H. Dallas, Aetna Life, will conduct 
a case clinic on June 4, in the morning 
session. : 

Among the subjects on the agenda 
are: “Changes in Occupational Hazards 
As_a Result of the Defense Program,” 
“Wartime Underwriting on This Con- 
tinent and Abroad—Problems and Prac- 
tice,” “Synthetic Rubber Manufacture.” 
There will be an informal discussion 
period during the afternoon of June 3. 


PAVES WAY FOR SETTLEMENTS 


New Amendment in N. Y. State Will 
Result in Many New Arbitrations 
of Insurance Disputes 


A recent session of the New York 
legislature amended the New York Ar- 
bitration Law to provide that appraisals 
and evaluations may be arbitrated, there- 
by paving way for settlement of fire 
losses or realty values without resort to 
court action. 

The American Arbitration Association 
believes there will be a considerable 
saving in litigation costs for insurance 
companies as a result of the amendment. 
The association is a non-profit organi- 
zation formed in 1926 to provide nation- 
wide facilities for settling disputes. In 
1934 it organized an accident claims tri- 
bunal with the cooperation of the New 
York State Department of Insurance and 
the Municipal Court. The accident claims 
tribunal handles cases submitted to it 
by over forty-four insurance companies, 
and during this month completed its 
10,000th case, 





For Government Dept, 


COVER REAL ESTATE OBLIGOrRs 





Washington Life to Issue Group Policie, 
in Connection with Farm Secur. 
ity Administration 





The Washington Life Insurance Co 
was recently incorporated in the District 
of Columbia to carry out one of the 
social objectives of the Farm Security 
Administration to provide life insurance 
in limited amounts at low cost for real 
estate acquisition and _ rehabilitation 
obligors of the government. 

This insurance will be provided under 
the group statute of the District o; 
Columbia and will consist of two plans 
of insurance, long term decreasing jn- 
surance for the Real Estate Acquisition 
Obligors and level ten year term in- 
surance for Rehabilitation Obligors, The 
insurance continues only so long as the 
insured is an obligor of the government. 

The company’s operations will be con- 
fined to its dealings with the Farm 
Security Administration in the District 
of Columbia. 

The company’s officers will retain their 
present life insurance connections. The 
officers are: S. C. Kattell, president; 
S. J. Hay, vice-president; C. J. Cover, 


secretary and_ treasurer. 





EXCLUSION RIDER MIXUP 





Minnesota Department Notifies Com- 
panies Riders Cannot Be Approved 
Despite New Law 

St. Paul, May 15.—Minnesota’s new 
aviation exclusion rider act appears to 
be in a legal snarl that has resulted in 
the insurance department being com- 
pelled to notify companies that it cannot 
at present accept the riders. After 
several companies had filed riders a flaw 
was found in the new law which made 
it uncertain if it is valid. During the 
past week the companies have kept the 
wires hot trying to ascertain the status 
of the legislation. 

The trouble appears to be that after 
the senate had stricken a clause in the 
old law, someone in the engrossing de- 
partment failed to strike it from the bill 
and it was signed by the governor with 
the stricken section intact. 

The return of Commissioner Newell 
Johnson is awaited before anything 
further is done in the matter. Com- 
missioner Johnson has been away the 
past few days. 





B. M. A. REPORTS A NEW HIGH 


Paid Volume for April 16.5% Over 
April 1940 and First Four 
Months 10.4% Ahead 


The Business Men’s Assurance re- 
ports new paid business for April, in- 
cluding life and accident and _ health 
insurance at an all-time high record. 
This was the third time this year that 
the company has established an all-time 
high over the corresponding months of 
past years. 

Paid business for April was 165% 
ahead of April 1940 and the total for 
the first four months of 1941 is 10.9% 
over the corresponding period of 1940 
which incidentally was the previous all- 
time high record, 

Total paid life insurance for April 
was 29.5% ahead of April 1940 and for 
the year to date the company is 108% 
ahead of 1940. 

Thirteen of the company’s branch 
offices showed gains over April 1940 and 
sixteen offices are ahead of the first four 
months of 1940. Unusually outstand- 
ing records for April were made by the 
Nashville and Milwaukee offices where 
all-time high records were established. 
The Nashville office is under the man- 
agement of N. B. Moates and the Mill 
waukee office is managed by G. A. Diehl. 
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John Hancock Creates 
New Training Dept. 


DIRECTOR IS A. H. DALZELL 





Vice-President Clark Says Object Is to 
Assist Local District 
Managers 





Vice-President Paul F. Clark, John 
Hancock has announced the creation of 
the Department of Field Training, for 
the company’s district agencies, under 
the direction of Arthur H. Dalzell, CLU. 
Mr, Dalzell has long been identified 
with educational and field training 
activities in his prior service with the 
company. 

The men of the field staff of the new 
department are appointed as supervisors 
of field training, and in every instance 
were outstanding agents and later assist- 
ant district managers in the service of 
the company. 

Vice-President Clark has announced 
that the primary function of the depart- 
ment of field training will be to assist 
local district managers in the effective 
administration of the official John Han- 
cock Training Plan and other closely 
allied functions. 

“We feel,” said Mr. Clark, “that this 
is one of the most important steps that 
has been taken in the district organiza- 
tion. Supervisors of field training will 
be available at all times for consulta- 
tion with district managers on _ prob- 
lems arising in the handling of the new 
training course. 

“They will also be available as speak- 
rs for agency meetings. In metropolitan 
centers, they will cooperate with local 
managers in assembling classes and 
training new recruits for the various 
state license examinations.” 











R. P. Baird Made Up-State 
General Agent By U. S. Life 


Superintendent of Agencies Richard 
Rhodebeck, of the United States Life 
has announced the appointment of Rob- 
ert P. Baird as general agent for Alle- 
gheny and Steuben Counties, New York. 
The new agency will operate from main 
ofice in Hornell and a branch in 
Canisteo. 

Mr. Baird was general agent for the 
Aetna Life in Albany, N. Y., from 1924 
to 1937, and prior to this represented the 
Travelers as manager in Dayton, ©. 
Boston, Mass. and Portland, Me. Many 
leading insurance personalities owe to 
Bob Baird their start in the life in- 
surance business. He founded the In- 
surance Society of Maine in 1919; is 
past president of the St. Andrew’s So- 
ciety of Albany and is active in the 
Masonic Society. For his work in or- 
ganizing the DeMolay Chapters of 
Albany, Troy and Schenectady, of which 
he is district governor, he was recently 
awarded the “Cross of Honor.” 





HONOR E. W. WIRKMAN 


The monthly meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Life’s home office Plico Club last 
week was in honor of General Agent 
E. W. Wirkman of that city who has 
completed twenty-years’ service with the 
company. Mr, Wirkman has built up a 
substantial life insurance department in 
his general insurance agency under the 
Management of Adolf Goldstein. At the 
meeting Mr. Goldstein, on behalf of the 
agents, presented Mr. Wirkman with 
$75,000 new business. Among home office 
executives attending were Vice-President 
Jackson Maloney and Director of Agen- 
cles E, R, Hurst. 


MANHATTAN LIFE GAINS 19% 


Celebrating a gain of 19% in examined 
business during April, President J. P. 
Fordyce of the Manhattan Life of New 
York entertained more than 100 gen- 
rt aents and leaders in the metro- 
pohtan area at dinner May 7 at Hotel 
“dison, ‘ 


In grateful tribute 


to the nation’s mothers 


on Mother’s Day 





THE LINCOLN % NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY — 


* FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
More Than a Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 


From May 10 issue of Saturday Evening Post and May 12 issue of Time Magazine. 


Hancock Names New 
G. A. At Cincinnati 


GEO. VINSONHALER GETS POST 





Was Agency Assistant in Office of 
Director of Agencies Wood; 
Little Rock Native 





The John Hancock has announced the 
appointment of George Vinsonhaler as 
general agent at Cincinnati, to succeed 
William B. Ackerman, who died recently. 

For the past two years Mr. Vinson- 
haler has been agency assistant in the 
office of J. Harry Wood, second vice- 





Bachrach 
GEORGE VINSONHALER 


president and manager of agencies. A 
native of Little Rock, Ark., he gradu- 
ated from Princeton in 1926, and was in 
the fire insurance business in Jackson, 
Miss., for five years before returning 
to Little Rock as office manager of the 
Hancock general agency. He was a 
leading producer before he was called 
to the home office in 1938. 

Mr. Vinsonhaler has been president 
of the Little Rock Life Underwriters 
Association and of the Arkansas State 
Underwriters Association. He was 
among the first Little Rock underwriters 
to obtain the CLU. 





F. A. Williams Slated To 
Head LUA of Northern N. J. 


At the luncheon-meeting of The Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Northern 
New Jersey, in Newark, May. 12, the 
following officers for the ensuing year 
were slated for election at the annual 
meeting to be held at Asbury Park, 
Tune 6: President, Frank A. Williams, 
Mutual Life: first vice-president, John 
A. Ramsay, Connecticut Mutual; second 
vice - president, John W. Wood, Pru- 


dential: treasurer, J. Stanley Dey, Man- 
ufacturers Life of Canc:la; secretary, 
Lester Horton, Home Life. To serve 


on the executive committee for two 
years, David Marks, Mutual Life, and 
Henry Feustel, Provident Mutual. 

Mr. Williams is one of the leading 
producers of the Newark agency of the 
Mutual Life and has long been active in 
life association work. 

In attendance at the meeting were a 
number of past presidents, including 
Theodore F. Keer, the first president oi 
the Association. 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL GAINS 
An increase in new paid business 0! 
14.4% for April over the same month 
in 1940, and a total increase for the 
vear to date of 19.5% is reported by the 
Connecticut Mutual. The total life in- 
surance in force at the end of April 
stood at an all-time high of $1,104,- 
907,955. 
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Chicago Candidate for N ALU Trustee 


By Lorraine Sinton 


Philip B. Hobbs, one of the Chicago 
managers of the Equitable Society, has 
been linked with that Society by birth, 
marriage and business. Harry W. 
Hobbs, father of Phil, came to the 
Equitable in 1890 with General Agent 
Bowes at Baltimore. Phil was born in 
1893: hence, the cradle connection. His 
father became cashier at Chicago and 
later was a traveling auditor for the 
Society, which position he held at the 
time of his death in 1932. 

As Chicago cashier the father had 
authority to hire an office boy at a 
salary of $60 a month. In 1912, follow- 
ing Phil’s graduation from Staunton 
Military Academy (where he happened 
to be a fellow cadet with Paul F, Clark, 
now vice-president of the John Han- 
cock), his father gave him the office boy 
position—at $45 a month. Bill discovered 
that the salary was $15 less than what 
the job was supposed to pay a month, 
and was so upset by the salary differ- 
ence discovery that he raised a row. 
Any way he was fired within a couple 
of months. 

In 1914 the late Frank H. Davis came 
to Chicago for the Equitable from St. 
Paul. In 1916 he arranged for Phil 
Hobbs’ appointment as district manager 
with the agency of V. C. Curtis, whe 
had eight northern Illinois counties. 
Phil claims that he found out later, to 
his chagrin, that V. C. Curtis was some- 
what afraid of the usual dog on the 
farm and that Curtis carried him along 
on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thurs- 
days to talk to the dog while Mr. Cur- 
tis talked to the client. 

Next, was the interlude of World 
War No.-1, with eight months’ service 
in France for Phil Hobbs. On his re- 
iurn home he was transferred to the 
P. L. Girault agency, now the Lustgar- 
ten agency, Chicago. During Mr. 
Girault’s illness he was associate mana- 
ger. 

Mrs. Hobbs 

When Mr. Girault opened the agency 
his first employe and mainstay was a 
young woman named Kathryn Saffar- 
rans. Later, she became Mr. Girault’s 
secretary. Stil later, she became Mrs. 
Philip B. Hobbs. Phil finds her under- 
standing of the business a strong bond 
of sympathy between them and a real 
help to him, 

On January 1, 1926, Mr. Hobbs was 
given an Equitable agency of his own 
in the Burnham Building, which agency 
(now in the Equitable Life Building) he 
has managed continuously ever since. 
More than $100,000,000 of business has 
been put on the books of the Society 
through the Hobbs agency. 

How He Became Interested in 
Association Work 

During 1929-30 the then executive sec- 
retary of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters thought he saw an 
answering glint in the eye of the en- 
thusiastic Equitable manager when he 
suggested active Association work. Phil 
Hobbs became a director for the first 
time in 1931. This was the year that 
\lexander E. Patterson, now vice-presi- 
dent of Penn Mutual, was president of 
the Chicago association. In 1933 Mr. 
Hobbs was made National committee- 
man, and he has continued in that ca- 
pacity ever since. In 1933, as a voting 
delegate he was instructed to cast his 
vote in favor of the candidate who was 
not elected. He made a friend of the 
elected candidate for whom he could not 
vote, as well as the defeated one for 
whom he did. 

Sam Cummings was elected president 
of the National the year Phil Hobbs 
was chairman of the National nominat- 
ing committee. He has always been 
happy over the fact that his nominating 
committee’s report was one of the few 
accepted without change or additional 
nominations from the floor. This was 
in Denver in 1937. 

That same year Phil Hobbs became 


Moffct Studio 
PHILIP B. HOBBS 


head of the Nationa! Association’s gen- 


eral agents’ and managers’ — section, 
then a separate entity. He conduct- 
ed the successful managers’ day of 
convention week at Houston. MHolgar 


J. Johnson, the incoming national pres- 
ident, insisted that he carry on the 
work of the managers’ section for an- 
other year. During that year he was 
able to father the resolution to put 
the managers’ section under the aegis 
of the National Association as a stand- 
ing committee, with Marshall Holcombe 





and Roger B. Hull ex-officio officers 
thereof. : 
Work on Agents’ Compensation 
Committee 


Two other interesting experiences in 
National Association work came to Phil 
Hobbs. One of these was an Original 
member of the agents’ compensation 
committee which met first at the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, in 1937. He con- 
tinued as a member of that committee 
until 1940, when he was sub-chairman 
with Ray Hodges. Probably, as a di- 
rect result of his work on the legisla- 
tive committee of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation, Phil Hobbs was recently ap- 
pointed by his friend and _ colleague, 
Harry Wright, to the sub-chairmanship 
of the national law and legislation com- 
mittee with reference to state legisla- 
tive matters. 

The Chicago Association has endorsed 
him unanimously for national trustee. 
This is in recognition of several quali- 
ties which are unusually combined in a 
colorful, exuberant and tireless person. 
Managers know and like him, and feel 
he understands their problems because 
he is one of them. The same is true 
of the personal producers, for he was 
a rate-book man and a club member 
for many years. In way of recreation 
he is a fine bridge player and did well 
in duplicate bridge tournaments. 

The writer asked Charles B. Stumes, 
Stumes & Loeb, general agents, Penn 
Mutual, why he became campaign man- 
ager for Mr. Hobbs’ candidacy for Na- 
tional trustee. He said: “After work- 
ing with Phil Hobbs for years I be- 
lieve him to be an unusually able man, 
who is vitally interested in life insur- 
ance and in the work of life under- 
writers associations—national, state and 
local—and he has been generous with 
his time. Furthermore, he stands well 
as a man.” 





George J. Gold was the leader of the 
John A. Ramsay agency at Newark, N. 
J., for the Connecticut Mutual Life for 
April in paid-for business. Mr. Gold has 
been a leader on many other occasions. 
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Blackall Drafts Plans 
For the Commissioner, 


WILL CONVENE _IN DETROIT 


Berry, Hobbs, Kavanaugh, Jones ‘. 
Program; Canadian Official to 
Deliver Address 


Insurance Commissioner John Cc 
Blackall of Connecticut, president, has 
issued a tentative program for the an- 
nual meeting of the National Assogia. 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, to he 
held in Detroit, June 9-11 at the Stat. 
ler Hotel. 

The list of speakers includes J, 1 
Ilsley, minister of finance of the Dp. 
minion of Canada, and Insurance Com. 
missioners Eugene P, Berry of Michi. 
gan, Charles F. Hobbs of Kansas, Luke 
J. Kavanaugh of Colorado and Pay § 
Jones of Illinois, ¥ 

Commissioner Blackall has sent copies 
of the tentative program to Comms. 
sioner Berry, to Walter E. Otto, presi. 
dent of the Michigan Mutual Liability 
and chairman of the executive commit. 
tee of the Detroit committee on arrange. 
ments, and to Henry J. Huntington, of 
the Standard Accident, who is active jn 
making arrangements for the entertain. 
ment features of the convention, 

The meeting is expected to attract an 
unusually large attendance of new super- 
vising officials, as there have been many 
changes in the personnel of the associa- 
tion since the elections last Fall. 

Executive Committee Meeting 


The executive committee will meet on | 


Sunday afternoon, June &, and the first 
session of the convention will be held 
on Monday morning, June 9, when Com- 
missioner Berry, Governor M. D. Van 
Wagoner of Michigan and the Mayor of 
Detroit will welcome the guests. Com- 
missioner Hobbs will make the response, 
following which Commissioner Blackall 
will make the presidential address and 
Commissioner Jess Read of Oklahoma 
will make his annual report as secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Ilsley will speak at the Monday 
afternoon session, following which there 
will be a number of committee meet- 
ings. The special committee on policy 
dividends which is yet to be appointed 
will meet at that time. 

At the Tuesday morning session, Com- 
missioner Kavanaugh will 
paper on “Who Is Responsible for the 
Agent?” and Commissioner Jones will 
speak on “The Future of Insurance 
Supervision.” 

Committees on fire and marine insut- 
ance, real estate valuations and life in- 
surance will meet on Tuesday. 

The Wednesday sessions will be given 
over to election of officers and presen- 
tation of committee reports. 





Eastern Life Pays 2% Stock 
Dividend; Elects Directors 


The Eastern Life of New York has 
declared a 2% dividend on the par value 
of its stock to stockholders of record 
as of December 31, 1940. This news 
was announced at the annual meeting 
of stockholders of the company, Tues 
day, May 6, 1941. 

The following were re-elected 4 
members of the board: Messrs. Benja 
min Blumenfeld, Paul Himmelfarb, 
Hirsch Manischewitz, Louis Rosenzweig 
and Harry Yarin. Newly elected was 
Sigmund Thau, who is a manufacturer. 

Annual report of Eastern Life showed 
substantial increase of the insurance 
force in 1940; increase in insurance wilt 
ten, and surplus increase for second yeat 
in succession. The mortality was 3% 
As to investments, 68% of the companys 
assets are invested in bonds, and 14% 
in mortgages. Stockholders at the at 
nual meeting accepted the report, com 
eratulated the board and its officers. 

The company paid its second anntd 
dividend of 2% on the par value of its 


stock on May 1, 1941. 
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HEARD on 





OE 


Frank A. McNamee of the F. A. Mc- 
ic & Son agency of the Equitable 
Society in Albany will complete his 
forty-fifth year with the Equitable on 
June 5. The agency, by the way, is 
going unusually well as it has paid for 
almost $2,000,000 so far this year. 

Mr. McNamee is 75. At an early age 
he entered the service of the D. & H. 
Railroad, remaining with the railroad 
fifteen years. To increase his income 
he spent his evenings writing life insur- 
ance, and in one month wrote thirty- 
four applications for which he received 
$5 each. His contract with the Equitable 
dates from June, 1896. Among other 
things he is a member of the E quitable’ S 
Group Millionaire Club. 

On September 20, 1900, he received 
letter from James Hazen Hyde, then 
vice-president of the Equitable, reading 
as follows: 

“This is to offer my congratulations 
on your election to the vice- -presidency 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, The honor is well merited, 
and I am sure the Association made the 
best possible selection. 

“T was much disappointed i in not being 
able to attend the convention. I am sure 
I should have enjoyed it all. 

“With kind regards, and wishing you 
all possible success, 


” 


Yours Always. 


James Hazen Hyde is now in this 
country after having lived many years 
in Paris. 

Paul McNamee, son of Frank A., is 


associate general agent of the Equitable 
at Albany. 





Underwood & Underwood 
HENDERSON 


H. G. 


H. G. Henderson, who for some years 
Was one of the outstanding executives 
in general agencies of New York City 
and who more than ten months ago was 
given a year’s leave of absence from the 
G, A. Sobewh agency of the Prudential 
at 40 Wall Street, New York, returned 
to the agency on May 15, having decided 
to cut short his leave of absence by a 
month. 


Unusuz al for a life insurance adver- 
tisement is that of the Guardian Life of 
ew York which appeared in daily 
papers recently. Over the signature of 
secretary of the company, James Scott, 
notice is published in space two columns 
’y seven inches that the annual election 
of directors will take place in the home 
office of the company December 10, 1941, 
and that “every policyholder paying at 
least one hundred dollars per annum in 
Premiums or annuitant entitled to an- 
nuity of not less than one hundred 
dollars per annum shall be entitled to 


FRANK A. McNAMEE 


one vote; and every person whose life 
is insured by a policy the legal reserve 
on which at the end of the last policy 
year amounted to one hundred dollars 
or more shall be entitled to one vote for 
each even hundred dollars of the amount 
of such reserve, and all such votes may 
be given in person or by proxy.” 

The directors nominated and on whom 
policyholders are notified of their privi- 
lege to vote are Harry M. Bucklin, 
Upper Montclair, N. J., vice-president, 
Bank of the Manhattan Co.; Stephen P. 


Duggan, New York, director of Insti- 
tute of International Education, Inc.; 
Ferdinand W. Lafrentz, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


chairman of the board, American Surety 
Co.; Raymond W. Stephenson, New 
York, partner, Merrill Lynch, E. A 
Pierce & Cassatt, and Henry F. Tiede- 
mann, Greenwich, Conn., president, 
Theo. Tiedemann & Sons, Inc. 

Uncle Francis. 


NEW LIFE COURSES TO OPEN 
fe A: BU. Cummins Announces That 
Kansas and Minnesota Universities 


Will Offer Purdue Course 


Earl F. Colburn of Rochester, chair- 
man of the education committee of the 
National Association of Life Under- 


writers, has announced that short courses 
in life insurance will be given this Sum- 
mer at the Universities of Kansas and 
Minnesota. The courses will follow 
closely the general outlines of the well- 
known “Purdue Course,” adopted by the 
organization’s board of trustees at last 
Fall’s Philadelphia Convention. These 
are in addition to courses offered at 
other colleges. 





HOME LIFE PLAQUE WINNERS 

The winners of agency _ building 
plaques awarded for the first quarter of 
1941 were announced today by the Home 
Life Insurance Co. of New York. 

J. P. O'Connell, head of the Hartford 
agency, was awarded the Quality Organ- 
ization Plaque for having the greatest 
percentage of men producing over a 
specified amount of business. 

The John C. McNamara Organization 
of New York received the New Organi- 
zation Plaque for having the outstanding 
group of new men, while to Leo Min- 
uskin, head of the Paterson Agency, 
went the Quality Business Plaque for 
producing the best quality business. 

Winner of the Consistent Producers 
Plaque was O. M. Barry, head of the 
Jackson, Miss. agency. This plaque is 
awarded to the agency having the great- 
est number of agents producing a mini- 
mum amount of business each month. 





Find Defense Workers 
Saving Their Money 


TAX AND SECURITY CONSCIOUS 


Survey in Albany Capital District 
Shows Extravagance Avoided 
Despite Earnings 


By Don Holbrook 


Albany, May 12.—A 
made in the Capital district, Albany, 
Schenectady and Troy area, reveals that 
the workingman is not spending extrava- 
gantly as a result of increased work and 
larger pay envelope due to National 
Defense. 

Neither the amusement industry nor 
the merchant has felt the effect of the 
new money the workingmen are earn- 
ing to any appreciable extent. Merchants 
report people have more money to spend 
but they are not spending for more than 
actual needs. 

During the World War big wages were 
accompanied by advanced prices. Men’s 
suits jumped from $35 and $45 to $85 
and $100. Workingmen advanced over 
night from $25 to $100 a week or more 
wanted to spend their money. 

Now advanced prices are being dis- 
couraged from Washington and the man 
on the street who has experienced the 
lean years is not looking for a chance 
to spend the new money he is getting. 

The workingmen seem tax conscious. 
Ten out of twenty men on the street 


recent survey 


interviewed at random said they were 
saving the money they made now be- 
cause they did not know how long 


present conditions would last. 
_Even in Schenectady, where thousands 
of men have gone back to work, there is 


no tendency to make extravagant ex- 
penditures. Nearly every family has 
some one in the military service. 


A prominent banker declared it would 
take at least three months for conditions 
to adjust themselves and the people be- 
come accustomed to gains in employment 
ot the skilled workers. 





Herrick Field Supervisor 


> or Continental Assurance 


J. Herrick has been appointed field 
wnat for the Chicago branch office 
of the Continental Assurance. 

Mr. Herrick is well fitted for his new 
position, having entered the insurance 
business in 1921 as a personal producer 
for the Equitable Society. In 1933 he 
became associated with the Provident 
Mutual, working with the Ewing Agency 
in Chicago as a personal producer where 
he specialized in business insurance, sal- 
ary Savings insurance, and programming, 
He is also familiar with general casualty 
lines which makes his association with 
the Continental Companies especially 
valuable to that organization. 

Having been active on membership 
and entertainment committees of the 
Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers, Mr. Herrick is widely known 
among insurance men. 


STORY ON SCHWEMM’S RECORD 

The Great-West Life recently paid 
special honor to Earl M. Schwemm, 
CLU, its general agent at Chicago, with 
publication of a pamphlet entitled “A 
Record of Achievement.” The booklet 
is issued on the occasion of Mr. 
Schwemm’s fifth anniversary with the 
company. 

Mr. Schwemm 
for the company 


became general agent 
in 1936. At that time 
the Chicago office ranked eleventh in 
the standing of the company’s agencies. 
the end of that year he had raised 
standing to seventh place, and by 
1938 he had brought it to first place. 
It has maintained that leadership con- 
tinuously since. Assisting Mr. Schwemm 


in the agency are R. C. Frasier, CLU, 
and S. Sackheim, CLU, agency assist- 
ants, and Roy L. Simpson, head of the 


The Group de- 


brokerage department. 
Gordon F. Can- 


partment is headed by 
telon. 
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A Bankerslifegirl (just one of 


the 


in 


the 350 “loveliest girls in 
world,” according to experts 
pulchritude) who has suddenly 
found herself with 30,000 “boy 
friends,” is Miss Marion E. Ste- 


phens, Des Moines. 


—BLC— 
On April ist that young 
lady transferred her charm 


and winning ways from check- 
ing premium loans in the 
Bankers Life Home Office, to 
serving as “Hostess” 
Uncle Sam’s brand new army 
camps. 


in one of 


—BLC— 

At Camp Claiborne, in Louisi- 
ana, where some 30,000 National 
Guardsmen from several midwest- 
ern states are undergoing training, 
Miss Stephens is now devoting her 
time and energy to planning 
dances, arranging “dates,” 
ing homesick doughboys and darn- 
the socks of others, entertain- 
visiting wives and parents and 


consol- 


ing 
ing 
otherwise occupying herself in the 
social life of the big army camp. 
—-8.C—— 
A Bankers Life Home Office 
employee 9 years, Miss Ste- 
99 host 


phens is one of esses 
in the government's 33 army 
camps throughout the coun- 
try. Approximately 33,000 


women applied for the 99 

hostess positions and the Bank- 

erslifegirl can thank a pleasing 

personality, a lot of ability and 

the high recommendation of 

her employers for being one 

of the successful applicants. 
—sLC— 

A Junior Hostess upon her ar- 
rival at Camp Claiborne, within a 
few days she was promoted to 
Senior Hostess, which gives a rough 
idea of just how nicely she has 
fitted into a new and unique role. 

—BLC— 

Her letters to former fellow 
workers in the Bankers Life 
Home Office paint a glowing 
picture of army life as seen 
and participated in by an 
Iowa girl surrounded by near- 
ly 30,000 soldiers. 


—sBLC— 
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company, 


The Eastern Underwriter, 
prominent part in a full and profitable program from Wednesday through Friday. 


FREDERIC H. RHODES 


DR. FRANK HARNDEN 


The Berkshire Life of Pittsfield, 
at the annual meeting of the Rhodes Club, the leading agency organization of that 
at Pittsfield this week. A full account of the proceedings will appear in 
May 23. 


Mass., 


aera Berkshire ve This Week 





HARRISON L. AMBER 





LEWIS B. HENDERSHOT 


is celebrating its ninetieth anniversary 


The above officers of the company took a 





The : 
(OLONIAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Incorporated 1897 


FORTY-THREE YEARS OF SATIS. 
FACTORY SERVICE IN PROTECTING 
THE FAMILY 


“Because there is a tomorrow, we 


serve today.” 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 











Helen Summy Addresses 
Women of Chicago L. U. 


Miss Helen Summy of St. Joseph, 
Mo., was the guest speaker at the meet- 
ing ‘of the Women’s Division of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, May 13. Miss Summy spoke on 
“Selling in 1941.” The keynote of her 
talk was the necessity for women under- 
writers to meet the challenge of the 
new economic conditions brought about 
by the national emergency. 

Presiding at the meeting was the new 
division chairman Miss Helen Dixon 
of the Hughes agency of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Assisting her for the year 
1941-42, will be the following committee 
chairmen: program committee, Mrs. 
Jeanette Thielens Phillips, Hughes 
agency, Massachuusetts Mutual ; member- 
ship chairman, Miss Lucy DeGraff, Hoy 
agency, Sun Life of Canada; hospitality 
chairman, Miss Mabel Durland, Reno 
agency, Equitable Life of New York. 
Completing the cabinet will be Miss 
Marjorie B. Riorden, Hughes agency, 
Massachusetts Mutual; Miss Ada L. 
Connor, Tracy agency, New York Life; 
Miss Ivah W. Pearson, Reno agency, 
Fquitable Life of New York; and Mrs. 
Garland H. Kahle, Equitable Life of 
New York, the retiring division chair- 
man, 


Brooklyn Managers Meeting 

The next meeting of the Brooklyn 
Life Managers Association will be held 
May 21 at the Bossert Hotel. This 
will be the last regular meeting until 
Fall, except for the annual outing to be 
held in June. 











THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
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ANNIVERSARY 


An old New England company 
of high character and standing. 
It is known for its conservative 
management and strength. 
e 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
EDWARD C. MANSFIELD, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Boston, Massachusetts 



































The business in force in the United States at the end of 
1940 established a new record for the thirty-eight years 
during which the Company has been operating in this country. 
New business continued to show a consistent upward trend. 


Over 28% of the new business issued by the Manufacturers 
Life in 1940 was on the lives of American citizens—who now 
own more than 20% of the total insurance in force. More than 
half of the Company’s $14,300,000 increase in business in 
force in 1940 was derived from the United States division. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 60414 MILLION DOLLARS 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS, 190 MILLION DOLLARS 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 
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E. C. Kelly Gives Plan for 


Improving Business Quality | 


Improvements in the quality of new 
business written must, of necessity, pre- 
cede any permanent improvement in 
conservation of business, 
Kelly, Jr., 
agencies, Home Life of New York, be- 
fore the cashiers’ breakfast held in con- 
nection with the fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Ohio State Association of 
Life Underwriters in Akron on May 10. 
Mr. Kelly is in charge of the conserya- 
tion program for the Home Life Insur- 
ance Co. of New York. 

Mr. Kelly told the cashiers that every 


field representative is interested in im- [7 
proving the quality of his business be- © 


cause it has a three-fold effect on his 
business, all of which tend to increase 
his earnings. These three essentials 
are that quality business increases his 
production, reduces his overhead or 
expenses, and improves his persistency. 

Every cashier present received a copy 
of Home Life’s form entitled 
ing for Quality.” Mr. Kelly explained 


that by the use of this form a cashier, © 


general agent, or supervisor could 
promptly determine the weaknesses in 
the quality underwriting habits of the 
agent, which is the first step in getting 
quality business. 
entitled 


Bureau’s publication 


tains thirty-eight different items 10 
check, all of which have a direct relation 
to quality business. 


C. L. U. Seminar 


(Continued from Page 1) 





chairman of the American College of 


Life Underwriters, 


The committee in charge, of which | 
William J. Dunsmore is general chai ] 


man, emphasizes that, while CLU spor 
sored, 


through Raymond S. Maechtel, treasure 
of the committee, 225 Broadway, 
York City. 





BEST MONTH IN DECADE 


Minnesota Mutual Life reports th} 


best April in ten years with $2,499,123 
of regular business paid for. April we 
the first month of the three month 





prospecting campaign being conductel F 


by the Minnesota Mutual. Old policf 
holders accounted for 27% of the Apt 
business. 





















































said E. C § 
assistant superintendent of | 


“Check- | 





The form patterned | 
along the lines of the recent Research | 
“Check | 
List for Coaching on the Job” is d- | 
vided into nine main sections and con | 


the seminar is open to all liftf 
insurance men and women on advantt F 
reservation which may be made by mal 
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Robert K. Smith Named 
Supervisor By U. S. Life 


K. Smith has been promoted 
ster aeet of field supervisor in Illinois, 
for the United States Life according 
to Richard Rhodebeck, superintendent 
of agencies. Mr. Smith until recently 
has been the companys general agent 
at Chicago. He first joined the United 
States Life in 1936 and after a short 
period at the home office was trans- 
ferred to Shanghai, to take charge of 
the company’s branch there. He returned 
to New York in 1938 to develop the 
company’s Foreign Service Department. 
Later he joined the James F. MacGrath, 
Jr. Agency where he specialized in 
foreign production until 1940 when he 
was appointed Chicago general agent. 


Nat. Vt. Had 26.72% Gain 
First Four Months of Year 


National Life of Vermont had an in- 
crease of 26.72% in sales of new life 
insurance for the first four months of 
1941 as compared with the same period 
in 1940. The paid-for production in the 
first four months of 1941 was $17,670,- 
248 as compared with $13,943,878 for the 
corresponding period of a year ago. A 
gain of $8,616,710 in insurance in force 
is also recorded thus far in 1941. 

S. R. Krist of Gloversville, N. Y., con- 
nected with the Binghamton general 
agency, was the top-ranking represen- 
tative for April; J. H. Snyder of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was second; and Sherman 
Whitmer of Bloomington, IIl., was third. 





W. Thornton Buckner New 
Head of Tennessee L. U. 


W. Thornton Buckner, New York Life, 
was elected president for 1941-42 of the 
Tennessee Association of Life Under- 
writers at its recent sales congress at 
Chattanooga. Vice-presidents elected 
are John E. Thornton, Phoenix Mutual 
Life, Knoxville and J. E. Fly, Life and 
Casualty, Nashville. Other officers will 
be named by the new president. The 
chairman of the convention was retiring 
president Terry A. Archer, National Life 
and Accident, Chattanooga. 

John A. Witherspoon, John Hancock, 
Nashville, and vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
was endorsed as candidate for the next 
president of the National Association. 

Speakers at the congress included 
State Commissioner of Insurance James 
M. McCormack; Harry T. Wright, 
Equitable Life of New York at Chicago 
and president of the National Associa- 
tion; Louis Behr, special agent at 
Chicago for Equitable Society; Alvin T. 
Haley, general agent Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Greensboro, N. C.; and Powell 
Stamper, sales production manager, Na- 
tional Life and Accident. 





POLICYHOLDERS’ NUMBER OUT 


Weekly Underwriter’s Annual Issue Re. 
views Life Problems for 
the Layman 

The attractive annual edition of the 
Policyholders’ Number, published by The 
Weekly Underwriter, appeared last week. 
Besides the usual Survey of First-Year 
Death Claims, there are live articles by 
Harry T. Wright, president National 
Association of Life Underwriters; Presi- 
dent M. Albert Linton, Provident; John 

Reese, general agent, Penn Mutual; 
President George L. Harrison, New York 
Life; President Holgar Johnson, Life In- 
surance Institute, and many other men 
well-known to life insurance. 





HARRY N. MARTIN ADVANCED 
Harry N. Martin, manager for the 
Metropolitan Life formerly at Memphis, 
las been appointed head of ‘one of that 
company’s three districts in Nashville. 


month Mr. Martin succeeds the late William 


nductel F : 
) iraternal affairs and has been a member 


- Mousette. He is active in civic and 


of the Memphis Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, 
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AND WE MEAN LIFE INSURANCE SALES! 

















U.C.AGENTS ARE GOING TO 
TOWN WITH THEIR NEW 
REVEILLE CAMPAIGN */ 


,.. BACKED BY NEW SALES AIDS TO 
INAUGURATE UNION CENTRALS 75TH 
YEAR IN BUSINESS. 

N\\ 


BOY! IT SURE PAYSTO ~~ 
WORK FOR AN OUTFIT LIKE A\o\ / 
UNION CENTRAL THATS | 
ALWAYS FIGURING OUT 
NEW WAYS FOR USTO 
MAKE MORE MONEY/ 
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Building An A. @ H. Account 


For Life Insurance Producers 


By Richard W. Fairbanks, 
General Agent, United States Life, in New York 


From personal experience and from sta- 
tistics acquired by the author of this article 
during the past twenty years, his observa- 
tion is that an accident and health account 
is a reliable stabilizing factor for a life in- 
surance agent. For this reason Mr. Fair- 
banks has endeavored in the following to 
give some personal experiences and case 
history involving A. & H. coverage which 
has resulted in putting some sizeable life 
insurance business on his books. Mr. Fatr- 
banks maintains a general agency of the 
United States Life at 80 John Street, New 
York, which leads the company in A. & 
H. production, His views follow: 

The average life insurance man is not 
a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters nor is he apt to be. 
More than likely, he is a good steady 
producer, suffering at times from those 
periods of non-production which tend to 
put him in the hole financially and in a 
poor mental condition for a successful 
life insurance approach, 

Change of Pace and Scenery 

Such slumps are the logical time for 
the average producer to make a change 
of pace and a change of scenery. What’s 
the recommended tonic? In my opinion 
he should put on a campaign for acci- 
dent and health business which will give 
both his customers and himself a “rest” 
and at’ the time create a new 
source of supply for life insurance pros- 
pects. These, in turn, if properly sold 
will mean a greater rate of commission 
for him. 

Over a period of years the building 
of an A. & H, account will result in a 
steady income which is capable of sus- 
taining one’s morale during the slack 
periods. As an example, I am reminded 
of the man who has concentrated to 
some degree on the sale of A. & H.,, 
has accumulated annual premiums in this 
line of $5,000. Although not a large ac- 
count this is at least substantial. At 
the prevailing rate of commission $5,000 
annual premiums will mean an income 
of $1,200 to $1,500 a year on a renewal 
basis. With a minimum amount of sales 
attention this is equivalent of a sizeable 
trust fund. 

Imagine that you now have a guar- 
anteed income of $100 per month coming 
in regardless of whether or not you 
close a life sale this particular month. 
You know that your rent and the bare 
necessities of life are going to be met. 
The inevitable result of such a realiza- 
tion is that your morale is immeasure- 
ably improved to the end that you will 
be better able to carry on your activi- 
ties with enthusiasm. 


How a $50,000 Policy Was Sold 


Some interesting results have been ob- 
tained from direct mail advertising of 
accident insurance. I will never forget 
one instance where the sale of one $50 
per week accident contract resulted in 
the sale of a $50,000 Ordinary life policy 
two weeks after the original contact had 
been made. This man had been a total 
stranger to me prior to the accident 
sale. He subsequently purchased a total 
of $250,000 over a period of five years. 
In 1937, just prior to the increase in 
rates of many of the life companies, I 
paid for $500,000 of life insurance on 
approximately thirty lives, solicited in 
eleven working days. This was possible 
purely on the basis of having several 
hundred accident clients who knew me 


same 


and my company. I had all the informa- 
tion I needed regarding them so that 
all were qualified prospects whenever I 
decided to call. 

If we can agree that a substantial 
accident account is beneficial and helpful 
to a life man, the next thing to con- 
sider is how to build an account. 


Building an A. & H. Account 


First, the selling of accident insurance 
does not require the amount of prelim- 
inary planning that life insurance sell- 
ing does. It does not require the num- 
ber of calls to close the sale. Most ac- 
cident sales are made on the first or 
second interview. 

One of the simplest methods that has 
always been successful, is the use of di- 
rect mail advertising, with a methodical 
follow-up. Take any list of prospects 
or names that you wish; send them a 
letter on the subject of accident insur- 
ance; follow up the letter with a per- 
sonal call one or two days later and you 
will be surprised at your results. Neces- 
sary feature of this method is constancy 
of purpose and persistency of action. I 
mean that one must arrange the direct 
mail barrage and personal calls so that 
a definite number are covered every 
day. The “hit and miss” method of try- 
ing it one day and then skipping for a 
week will not work. If you will give 
the law of averages a chance to work, 
your efforts will be rewarded. Spend 
your time making calls rather than try- 
ing to find the “short cut” to effortless 
sales. 

Another method of accident solicita- 
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Chester O. Fischer, vice-president, Massachusetts Mutual Life (center), newly 
elected director, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, congratulated by General Agents 
George E. Lackey, Detroit (left), and Charles L. Scott, Kansas City. 





tion designed for present day conditions 
and only for men qualified to use a high 
class type of presentation, can be used 
most effectively. This method is not 
for beginners or slow thinkers. It can 
obtain beautiful results when used by a 
successful life insurance man who makes 
an excellent personal appearance, has a 
good sense of humor, and can _ think 
quickly on his feet when talking with 
strangers. This method, details of which 
are available to those interested, is used 
entirely on strangers and is designed to 
build an accident clientele. At the same 
time it clears a new list so that by the 
process of elimination during these calls, 
the agent can partly qualify a certain 
percentage of these names for life insur- 
ance calls later on. 

If one gets into the spirit of this 
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method of solicitation, it can develop 
into quite a game of chance—a battle of 
wits between you and the other fellow, 
with you having the edge. 

Finally, | should like to emphasize that 
no system of selling will work without 
honest effort on the part of the seller, 
These methods will more intelligently 
and more efficiently augment your nat- 
ural abilities and resources. 


N. J. Sales Congress 
Program Completed 


JUNE 6 





AT ASBURY PARK, 





Arrangements Committee Is Headed by 
John A. Ramsay, General Agent 
Connecticut Mutual at Newark 





A full day’s sales conference and din- 
ner for New Jersey life underwriters 
has been set for June 6 at the Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park. The con- 
ference is sponsored by the New Jersey 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
with the cooperation of the various other 
life associations of the state. 

The morning session will be addressed 
by Roger B. Hull, managing director 
and general counsel, National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters; G. Hoyle 
Wright, superintendent of agencies, 
Metropolitan Life, who will talk on “The 
Underwriter”; and Arthur H, Dalzell, 
CLU, manager, department of field 
training, John Hancock, whose talk will 
be on “Selling the Streamlined Buyer.” 

Howard C. Lawrence, CLU, general 
agent, Lincoln National Life, will be the 
main speaker at the noon luncheon. 

At the afternoon session, the speakers 
will be: Agency Assistant Isaac S. Kr 
brick, New York Life, who will speak 
on “Prospecting”; Vice-President and 
Superintendent of Agencies Vincent B. 
Coffin, Connecticut Mutual, whose sub- 
ject is “Work Habits”; and Production 
Manager John H. Jamison, Northwest: 
ern Mutual, who will discuss “Day Tight 
Compartments.” 

The annual meeting of the Life Under- 
writers of Northern New Jersey will be 
held at 1:30; and at 5:00 p.m., a meet: 
ing of the New Jersey State Associa 
tion of Life Underwriters. : 

The arrangements committee chalt- 
man is John A. Ramsay, general agettl 
in Newark for the Connecticut Mutual; 
Laurence A. Ackerman, Philip J. Ambro- 
sine, Henry A. Bedell, David G. Cades, 
F. LeRoy Garrabrant, J. Bruce Mac- 
Whinney, Alexander Oliphant and Philip 
J. Torsney. 





MANNY CAMPS SPEAKER 
Manuel Camps? Jr., general agent 
New York for Penn Mutual, was the 
speaker before the Pittsburgh Life U™ 
derwriters Association at its meeting 
that city yesterday. Mr, Camps dis- 
cussed “Prospecting.” 
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Wide Reader Appeal 
In Institute Column 


RESULTS OF SURVEYS GIVEN 





President Johnson Tells Keystone Group 
of LAA Column Ranks First 
Among Men 





In an address before the Keystone 
Group, Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, May 7, President Holgar J. 
Johnson, of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, analyzed the results of surveys 
made by several independent organiza- 
tions, of the reader appeal of the In- 
stitute column being run in several large 
newspapers throughout the country. 
While the results cannot be taken as 
100% accurate, Mr. Johnson cautioned, 
nevertheless, they are indicative of 
readership in three widely separated 
parts of the country. 

The first survey, made in Portland, 
Ore. for The Oregonian by Dan E. 
Clark, II and associates of Stanford Uni- 
versity, who interviewed people about the 
column, “Life Insurance Aids National 
Defense,” revealed that 44% of the men 
and 21% of the women interviewed read 
the column. On the basis of readers 
per line—thus eliminating the difference 
in size of advertisements—the Institute's 
column was found to rank first among 
men and fourth among women. 

Another survey was conducted by the 
Western Reserve Life of Austin, which 
mailed a questionnaire to 255 persons in 
Texas who were engaged in fifteen dif- 
ferent occupations and living in seven- 
teen different cities and towns. 46% of 
those returned were from cities where 
newspapers carried the column; of these, 
40% indicated that they had read the 
messages; 30% of those received from 
towns where the papers did not carry 
the column, stated that they had read 
one or more of the messages. 

These two surveys, Mr. Johnson stated, 
tended to confirm an earlier one made 
in New York by an advertising agency 
of one of the Institute member com- 
panies. This earlier study found the 
ratings of Institute advertisements to 
be high: “From 19% to 36% of the men 
interviewed remembered seeing the ad- 
vertisements. . . . From 11.7% to 25.7% 
said they read the headlines. . . . From 
5.0% to 9.5% read part of the text.” 
The advertising agency stated that these 
results were better than average for ad- 
vertisements of that size. 





Venture Capital Not For 
Insurance, Says Harrington 


In an address before the annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Association of 
Insurance, May 10, Commissioner of In- 
surance C. F, J. Harrington of Massachu- 
setts discussed the findings of the TNEC 
and SEC with respect to insurance. 
Mr. Harrington deplored the recom- 
mendation of the SEC report that life 
insurance companies be permitted large 
Investments in common stocks. He 
stated that insurance companies were 
not equipped to invest in venture capital, 
especially when banking institutions al- 
ready had vast funds of unused capital 
available. 





BANKERS LIFE GAINS 


The Bankers Life of Des Moines re- 
Ported new paid-for business continued 
on an upward trend during April with a 
gain of 19% as compared with the same 
month in 1940. The April total this year 
was $4,736,987. The increase for the first 
four months of the year was 16%. 





Captain Rudolph Smale, general agent 
for Reliance Life in San Francisco, ob- 
served the thirtieth anniversary of his 
association with the company last 
month. Before joining Reliance in 1911 
€ was a sailor for twenty-seven years 
and captain of five vessels. He is the 
author of a book, “There Go the Ships,” 
published last November. 


TO AID DEFENSE SAVINGS 


National Life of Vt. Adopts 
Deduction Plan for Home 
Office Employes 
President Elbert S. Brigham of the 
National Life of Vermont has announced 
that in order to cooperate with national 
defense plans, the executive committee 
of the company will make it possible for 
its three hundred home office employes 
to purchase U. S. Defense stamps on a 
salary-deduction plan. 
Stamps in amounts designated by the 





Salary 


individual will be purchased by salary 
deductions made semi-monthly for twelve 
months, the plan being to deduct one 
dollar each for the first three semi- 
monthly periods and seventy-five cents 
each for the twenty-one following 
periods, or a total of $18.75, which will 
buy a Defense Savings Bond worth $25 at 
the end of ten years from date of pur- 
chase of the bond. 





C. J. de la W. West has been ap- 
pointed accident manager of the Guar- 
dian at home office, London. 


SLATE FOR PITTSBURGH 
Nominating committee for the Pitts- 
burgh Life Underwriters Association has 
presented the following slate of officers 
for the forthcoming year: President— 
R. Maxwell Stevenson, general agent, 
National Life of Vermont; First Vice- 
President—William J. Cummins, assist- 
ant manager, The Edward A. Woods 
Co.; Second Vice-President—G. Harold 
Moore, general agent, State Mutual Life, 
and Treasurer—Steacy E. Webster, gen- 

eral agent, Provident Mutual Life. 
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Engineered for Service 
| eerie the most modern facilities, New England Mutual’s 


new home will enable the Company to carry forward its tradi- 
tional efficiency in service to policyholders and the Field. 

This efficiency has shown itself in the organization’s notable 
record for swiftness and freedom from <‘red tape,’’ achieved with 
an outstandingly low expense ratio, 

In another phase of its “engineering for service’ to the Field, the 
Company has long recognized that successful life underwriting 
demands professional skill and equipment. To this end it has 
provided its widely acclaimed training program, expert tools for 
estate analysis and programming, and consistent national advertising 
support for the ‘‘career underwriter. ”’ 

These services, together with New England Mutual’s remarka- 
bly liberal policy contracts and century-tested trusteeship, help to 


explain why its insurance in force rose over 30% during the 








New EncLAanp MutTvAa 
Life Insurance Company of BOSTON 


GEorGE WILLARD SMITH, President 









This photograph shows the progress ot 
construction, as of February, 1941, 
of New England Mutual’s new 
Home Office building, which will be 
completed later this year. 
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‘A, A. Drew Dies After 
Lingering Illness 


LONG WITH MUTUAL BENEFIT 





Former Manager At Chicago Trained 
Many Who Became Agency 
Heads; Retired in 1937 





The death of A. A. Drew in an Evan- 
ston, Ill. hospital after a lingering ill- 
ness early on Monday, removes from 
the life insurance scene one of its rare 
personalities. He had __ been general 
agent at Chicago for the Mutual Benefit 
for nearly twenty years when he re- 
tired in 1937 to live at his country place, 
Overlook, at Belgrade, Maine. He was 
seventy-five years old. 

Dynamic, colorful, a man who drew 
others to him with a faculty of bring- 
ing out the best that was in them, he 
was notable as a life insurance man 
for developing management material. 
His Chicago ‘agency proved a fruitful 
training ground for men who later be- 
came general agents of the Mutual 
Benefit. 

Early Career 

Mr. Drew was born on September 10, 
1866 in St. Louis. He received a public 
school education and began his business 
career in the general passenger office 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad in St. 
Louis at the age of 15. He remained in 
railroad service for fourteen years, fill- 
ing many positions and finally resigning 
as chief clerk in the general passenger 
department of the Texas and Pacific 
Railway to enter the life insurance busi- 
ness, engaging in field work for the 
Fidelity Mutual Life and after three 
years becoming general agent of the 
company in St. Louis. He was elected 
assistant secretary of the Life Insurance 
Clearing Company, but resigned the 
position and engaged with the Mutual 
Benefit Life as a solicitor in St. Louis. 
Later he was appointed general agent 
of the Prudential at Dayton from where 
he was soon transferred by the company 
to the home office to assume the duties 
of assistant manager of the Ordinary 
department, a position he filled for three 
and a half years. 

On January 1, 1903 he entered the 
service of the Mutual Benefit in the 
home office as editor of The Pelican, the 
company’s sales magazine, and was ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies on 
October 16, 1907. On June 1, 1919 he 
became general agent at Chicago from 
which position he retired in 1937. 

He is survived by his widow and two 
daughters, Mrs. Alanson Ingersoll of 
Evanston and Miss Winifred Drew of 
New York. 


Honor Brown Bros. of L. A. 








Left to right: Robert A. Brown, Wooster 
L. Gist and L. P. Brown. 


Robert A. Brown, of Los Angeles, life 


member of the Million Dollar Round 











Since his appointment as manager of 
the Connecticut General Agency, 11 
Commerce Street, Newark, N. J., some 
months ago, William H. Barber has 


stepped up the organization and the 
agency is going strong in production. 
The above group shows Manager Bar- 
ber surrounded by his chief aides in 


Handy & Boesser 


Left to right: 


the agency. 
David B. McEwan, assistant manager; 


running 


Standing (rear), N. Donald Gridley, 
Group manager; center, at desk, Man- 
ager Barber; looking over Mr. Barber’s 
left shoulder, William A. Young, assist- 
ant manager; seated at Mr. Barber’s 
left, W. Wallace Garrabrant, former 
general agent who founded the agency. 





Harvey Now With Taylor 
Agency; Name District Mgrs. 


Thomas D. Harvey, member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table and presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life National Field 
Club, has joined the agency of Harold 
L. Taylor, manager, Mutual Life, 521 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Mr. Harvey formerly was connected 
with a Chicago agency of the company, 
where he made an outstanding record 
as a producer. His most recent achieve- 
ment was the instalation of a pension 
plan for the Walgreen Drug Co., in- 
volving about 12,000 employes through- 
out the country. He has installed pen- 
sion trusts for other prominent cor- 
porations as well as writing substantial 
amounts for tax and estate purposes. 


Walter F. Luce and Edward F. Cook, 
both members of the Mutual Life Field 
Club, have been appointed district man- 
agers for the Taylor Agency. They will 
supervise their own production groups 
on Long Island, where they have a wide 
acquaintance. 





Table, and one of the best known life 
underwriters of the country, and _ his 
brother, L. P. Brown, on Monday cele- 
brated their thirtieth anniversary with 
the Pacific Mutual Life. 

In honor of the event the two brothers 
were guests of the Paschal-Gist general 
agency of the company at a luncheon at 
the Los Angeles Athletic Club. 


The average number of years of 
service for the entire group at the 
luncheon was twenty-five years, with 


Vice-President L. W. Morgan having 
the longest record, 38 years. 

In addition to the honor guests and 
members of the Paschal-Gist agency 
these officials of the company were 
present: Vice-Presidents D. C. Mac- 
Ewen, L. W. Morgan and Cary Groton; 
Medical Director, Dr. L. H. Lee, Man- 
ager of Agencies Jens Smith, and John 
Henry Russell. 

Both “Bobby” Brown and L. P, Brown 
have made outstanding records during 
their service with the Pacific Mutual. 





Boston Life & Trust 
Council to Meet May 19 


The nominating committee of the 
Boston Life Insurance and Trust Coun- 
cil, whose annual meeting will be held 
May 19, includes: William R. Herlihy, 
State Street Trust; James E. Hollyday, 
Penn Mutual; Arthur B. Tyler, National 


Shawmut; Winslow Cobb, Jr., New 
England Mutual; Archibald F, Cheney, 
National Rockland; and M. Luther 


Buchanan, Massachusetts Mutual. 
The committee will present a slate 
of officers for the year 1941-42. 





NICHOLS JOINS R. J. WIESE 


Raymond J. Wiese, general agent at 
Chicago for the Northwestern National 
Life has announced that a new asso- 
ciate will be Rae C. Nichols, for the 
past seven years a million dollar pro- 
ducer for the Woody agency of the 
Equitable Life of New York. Mr. 
Nichols will devote part of his time to 
development of the agency’s territory 
outside Chicago. 





R. J. SEAY MADE MANAGER 


Robert J. Seay has been appointed 
a manager for the Metropolitan Life in 
Memphis, succeeding Harry N. Martin 
recently transferred to Nashville. 

_A native of Shores, Va, Mr. Seay 
joined the Metropolitan as an agent in 
Richmond, Va., in 1926. Later he served 
as an assistant manager in Delaware, 
North Carolina and Virginia until 1934, 
when he was appointed a field training 
instructor. Two years later he was made 
field traning supervisor and later was 
transferred to the company’s home office 
as divisional supervisor to work on field 
training plans for the southern states. 





RELIANCE LIFE GAINS 

The Reliance Life reports new paid 
for business for April totals $4,772,974, 
an increase of 12.9% over April, 1941. 
Life insurance in force continued to 
gain, reaching a new high at the close 
of April of $510,410,822. 

New Accident and Health premiums 
also have increased since the revised 
program became effective, advancing 
from $6,829 in February to $13,294 in 
April, 


American Purchasing . 
Power At High Point 


ADVERTISING APPEAL STRONG 





Paul Hollister, Advertising Executive 
Speaker Before Insurance Adver. — 
tising Conference Here 





The American public is in possession 
today of a real purchasing power tha 
compares very favorably with any such 
power in its history, said Paul Hollister 
vice-president of J. Stirling Getchelj 
Inc., New York advertising organization 
in addressing the Insurance Adverticing 
Conference in New York this week, He 
considered the time opportune to ex. 
pand insurance advertising. 

Mr. Hollister referred to a recent study 
by Daniel Starch of the public interes; 
manifested towards advertising of dif. 
ferent classes of products. In this study 
of reader interest life and accident jn- 
surance advertising ranked eleventh and 
fire insurance twenty-third. The ten 
classifications ahead of life and acci- 
dent insurance were, chewing gum, mo- 
tion pictures, cigarettes, dentrifices, 
meats, soap, travel, heating devices 
men’s shoes and shaving supplies, 

“The findings probably don’t justify 
our constructing a picture of consumer 
wants in that order,” said Mr. Hollister 
“but just the same this is a fair tabula- 
tion of a very large number of recorded 
reading habits over a wide area and 
a long period.” 


Merchandising for Insurance 


Mr. Hollister said there seems to be 
no reason why the sale of the commodity 
called insurance should be exempt from 
the application of the simple merchan- 
dising principles which insurance men 
see operating about them. He even sug- 
gested the possibility of a merchandising 
display of policy forms by the broker 
or agent. 

Discussing cooperative or institutional 
advertising, Mr. Hollister said: 

“In undertaking the re-education of 
the public on insurance—that is, in try- 
ing to build the background of maximum 
understanding and acceptance against 
which far greater individual retail sales 
can be made—let me warn you that 


Great Educational Propaganda Cam- 
paigns have rarely succeeded in _ the 
past. The conspicuous exceptions point 


the way to long-range combined effort. 
Advertising can perform miraculous 
social services if it is let. The errors 
of association-campaigns are glaring, 
Premature, short - lived, short - range 
planning, desertion by key members, 
competitive suspicion, and a_ hundred 
other headaches write a very clear story 
of how not to try to educate the public 
to something the public should want 
very much. But the record of failure in 
other fields does not exempt the insur- 
ance industry from considering a pro- 
gram of long-range education which 
should prove, for the future of the in- 
dustry, itself the soundest possible type 
of insurance. The public, as we have 
seen, is interested in insurance. We 
have also seen that it is nowhere neat 
interested enough. It will always want 
to know more. It is begging for clearer 
information. What it learns is up 
insurance people themselves. 

“Advertising simply happens to be the 
cheapest instrument of mass commumfr 
cation which the industry can buy. There 
is considerable economy for all in 4 
joint effort. No one company can ex 
pect so great a lion’s share from 4 
major educational effort that he cal 
justify the high cost of it alone. 

“But there’s the public: oversold 
the complexity of insurance, and under 
insured. That mass of national income 
is your new frontier. The fraction o 
it you attract around behind the securily 
of your protective shield is pretty much 
yours to dictate.” 





A. B. Langley, president of the Caro 
lina Life, Columbia, S. C., has_ beet 
named a director of the Columbia Musi 
Festival Association. 
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New Provident Agency 
At Cincinnati Formed 


SUCCEEDS SAMUEL P. ELLIS 





Blohm Goes from New York 
” sr Sve Partnership in the 


Ellis-Blohm Agency 





F The Provident Mutual Life has an- 


that the Samuel P. Ellis 


nounced L 1e 
Cincinnati, is to become a part- 


Agency, 


nership under the firm name of the 
Ellis and Blohm Agency. The new part- 
ner, W. Henry Blohm, goes to Cincin- 





Samuel P. Ellis W. Henry Blohm 


nati from New York where he was su- 


He 


company in Newark in 1936. 

Samuel P. Ellis became affiliated with 
the Provident over fifty years ago. He 
is a former president of the Provident 
General Agents Association, popular not 
only with his fellow general agents, but 
also among his colleagues at the home 
office, his agency associates and friends 
and policyholders in Cincinnati. 

Founded in 1866, it was the first agency 
of the company to be established out- 
side of Philadelphia. Its low lapse ratio 
is outstanding and more than thirty 
millions of life insurance are now on Its 
books. It led all major agencies of the 
company in percentage of quota obtained 
for the first quarter of 1941, and shows 
a 25% increase in new business for the 
year to date. 


Chicago Brokerage Manager 





IRVING H. 


CLENDENEN 


Formerly associate manager of a large 
agency in Chicago, Irving H. Clendenen 
has been appointed brokerage manager 
in that city for the Home Life of New 
York. : 








David J. Luick, manager at Minne- 
apolis tor the Connecticut General, was 
head of the leading division in the 1941 
Civic Fund campaign sponsored by the 
Minneapolis Civic Council. His unit 
reached 118% of its quota in the suc- 
cessful $250,000 drive. 


Massachusetts Mutual Observes 
Ninetieth Anniversary This Week 


This week marks the 90th anniversary 
of the founding of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. Just two 
years before the World’s Fair of 1853, 
and two years after old Sutter’s sensa- 
tional discovery in California, on May 
15, 1851, the Massachusetts Mutual was 
chartered. Its offices were a single room 
of the Foot Block on Main and State 
Streets, Springfield. Caleb Rice, who 
was to be the first Mayor of the City 
of Springfield, was elected the com- 
pany’s first president. It was an auspi- 
cious time to start a business—the 
country was prospering. It was the 
era of the prairie schooner and the gold 
rush, of railroad building and canals, 
of plank roads and “Manifest Destiny” 
and Jenny Lind and the Crystal Pa'ace 
in New York. 

Became Mutual in 1867 

The company progressed rapidly, and 
in 1867 was able to retire its capital 
stock and become truly mutual. It had 
weathered the anxious days of civil war 
and was set for phenomenal success. 
The following year the company occu- 
pied its own new building on Main 
Street. The young organization had 
now to face even worse storms than 
civil war. There was the Chicago fire, 
the panic of 1873; in February of the 
same year, the home office building was 
burned, and the company had to take 
temporary quarters in Court Square. But 
despite all these disasters, the assets had 


increased to $5,000,000 and there were 
over 14,000 policies in force for over 
$32,500,000. 


President Rice died in 1873, and was 
succeeded by Ephraim W. Bond (1873- 
1886) and Martin V. P. Edgerly (1886- 
1895), both of whom had risen from the 
ranks. By 1895 assets had trebled to 
$15,000,000 and the face value of policies 
in force likewise had nearly trebled. The 
company was on the threshold of the 
20th century the “horseless carriage,” 
electricity and the radio were to trans- 
form the world, and with this trans- 
formation, the Massachusetts Mutual 
was about to make great strides. 

By 1908 when William W. McClench 
had succeeded John A. Hall to the lead- 
ership of the company, a new home office 
building had been erected on the same 
spot as the first one-room office, 51 
years ago. 

Progressed Through All Depressions 

Since that time the company has 
passed saiely through the World War, 
the influenza epidemic of 1918, the de- 
pressions of 1913, 1921 and 1929. Fore- 
sight, planning, and courage had won 
their battle. 

Today the 


H. P. Dunham 


(Continued from Page 29) 


company is housed in a 





ance men are doing their share toward 
the defense program, and said: 

“At the moment I am thinking pri- 
marily in terms of you, as agents, in 
terms of the individual American and his 
interests, wherever or whatever they 
may be. That, it seems to me, is our 
responsibility—and our opportunity. 

First Line of Defense 

“Are we, as insurance men, building 
adequate defenses for America and 
Americans? Insurance obviously is the 
first line of defense against the unfore- 
seen and unforeseeable, against the un- 
predictable uncertainties of the future. 
Have we done, are we doing a thorough- 
going job of analyzing these needs, and 
conscientiously sticking to our guns until 
adequate protection has been provided? 

“Insofar as the fire hazard goes the 
business has done a remarkable job; 
90% of the losses in this field are in- 
sured. 

“Insofar as fidelity, for instance, is 








BERTRAND J. PERRY 


charming colonial structure, built not 
only for beauty and dignity, but for 
efficiency and the comfort of its em- 
ployes. 

Assets as of December 31, 1940 totaled 
$724,294,035 and _ policies in _ force 
amounted to nearly $2,000,000,000. A 
home office training course equips the 
company’s agents in eighty-three gen- 


eral agencies throughout thirty-eight 
states to give expert service to the 
public. 

Ninety years after the company’s 


charter was granted insurance reports 
are able to say of it, “The company has 
long been most ably managed in the 
interests of its policyholders.” 

The Massachusetts Mutual has always 
had able leadership. Since 1936 the helm 
has been in the hands of Bertrand J. 
Perry as president. Mr. Perry began 
his service with the company in 1897 
as a clerk, worked his way up through 
the actuarial department to chief clerk 
and office manager, became assistant 
secretary and then secretary, vice-presi- 
dent and finally was elected to his pres- 
ent position. As chairman of the agency, 
death claims, finance committees, and as 
an organizer of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, his experience has 
covered a wide field, peculiary fitting 
him for the directorship of life insur- 
ance administration. A farseeing execu- 
tive, Mr. Perry has carefully planned 
for the expansion, efficiency and in- 
creased service of the organization. 





concerned, we certainly have not lived up 
to our full responsibilities, as 90% of 
the losses in this field are uninsured 
this is despite the fact the annual em- 
bezzlement loss in the U. S. A. alone 
runs higher than the annual loss by fire. 
Uninsured Loss Percentages 

“Equally deplorable uninsured loss 
percentages in the casualty-surety field 
convict us of lack of persistence or sell- 
ing power, insofar as these forms of 
protection are concerned. 

“Can we, in the future, graphically pre- 
sent this picture to our _ individual 
clients? Can we survey their hazards 
and exposures, show them what is needed 
to safeguard them at all points of vul- 
nerability—and then stick to our job 
of selling until they are adequately pro- 
tected ? 

“Can we streamline the insurance de- 
fenses of America and Americans and 
do a thorough job of it? That, it 
seems to me, is the challenge—and the 
opportunity—of the future for us all. 
Can we, will we, live up to our full 
responsibilities.” 


NOW IN OUR 


th YEAR 





milestone at 
which we are grateful for 
the steadfast confidence and 
good will that mark day-by- 
day relations between policy- 
holders, field force and home 
office staff. 


An anniversary 
in which we are striving to 
be worthy of continued lead- 
ership as one of America’s 
oldest and strongest life 
insurance companies. 
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WILLIAMSON IS SPEAKER 

W. Rulon Williamson, actuarial con- 
sultant of the Social Security Board is 
the speaker this evening before the life 
insurance class of the Hartford College 
of Insurance. His subject is “Social 
Security—Its Insurance Benefits and Its 
Relation to Private Companies.” 


Lieut. Commander T. G. Murrell, gen- 
eral agent for the Mutual Benefit Life, 
who is on duty in the Navy department, 
Washington, D. C., and who came to the 
Coast to participate in the company’s 
regional convention at De] Monte, spent 
the week end in Los Angeles, visiting 
his office and inspecting U. S. Navy 
shipbuilding projects at Los Angeles 
harbor. He left May 14 for San Fran- 
cisco, where he will perform similar 
duties before returning to Washington. 





Consulting Actuaries 
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THIS EDITION IN FWO PARTS 

The Eastern Underwriter publishes as 
Part II of this edition 
ualty and surety production and sales- 
manship section containing statistical in- 
formation on 1940 operations of all com- 
York State as 
well as timely articles on current prob- 
lems and developments in the casualty- 
field. 


its annual cas- 


panies licensed in New 


surety 





WAR DEPARTMENT’S NEW 
INSURANCE PLAN 

Widespread has 
denced in the new comprehensive insur- 
ance rating plan adopted by the War 
Department to be used on cost-plus-a- 
contracts. 
stock 
perplexed by 


interest been evi- 


fixed-fee defense 
the 
sorely 


Coming at 
casualty ranks 
the in- 
system of 


a time when 


have been 
competitive 
lines on 


equalities of the 
bidding for 
the 

same time 


casualty defense 


work, new plan is welcomed. At 
it contains a number of 


far-reaching 


the 
innovations which will have 
effect. 

But before conclusions are too quickly 
the 
the 
advisory 
Van 
former New 


reached it is well to consider that 
plan was studied and approved by 
War Department's 
committee of 
Schaick, New 


Yo rk 


insurance 
which George A. 
York Life, 
Superintendent of Insurance, is 
that it had the benefit of a 
preview by a joint committee of 
three from 


chairman; 
Six 
Association 
& Surety Executives and 
the Mutual Alli- 
Final approval was given by the 


companies, the 
of Casualty 
three from American 
ance. 
War Department’s insurance experts and 
the Under-Secretary of War. 

A significant feature of the plan is that 
it will enable the stock companies to 
compete on an even footing with non- 
stock carriers in for the 
casualty coverage required by 
contractors engaged in defense work. 
But of even significance to 
agents and brokers is the requirement 
under the plan that they will be com- 
pensated for their 


competition 
sizeable 


greater 


services on a sliding 
rather 
The contractor or archi- 
tect-engineer getting the business has the 
right to select a 
sible 


scale fee basis than on a com- 


mission basis. 


“competent and respon- 


advisor who may be 
agent, broker or other person compar- 
competent and trustworthy.” But 
the insurance producer so designated will 


directly 


insurance 
ably 


be paid a fee for his services 
by the contractor and architect-engineer 


in accordance with a prescribed insur- 


ance service agreement. What effect this 
procedure will have on the established 
commission payments under 
the American Agency System remains to 
be seen. Agents are said to be not very 
happy about it but realize that they must 
make the best of it. 


system of 


As faras the rating plan itself is con- 
cerned, company rating experts view it as 
“retrospective the mini- 
They point out that in 
determining the rate on a given job all 
the operations on the risk are combined 
to produce that rate. 
tion, they say. 
ment’s own 


rating without 
mum premium.” 


That is an innova- 
In the War Depart- 
language “the cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee contract provides that the cost 
of necessary forms of insurance is a part 
of the expense for which the govern- 
ment is obligated. As such, the new 
rating plan contemplates the payment of 
premiums for insurance on the basis of 
the actual loss experience developed by 
each risk. In addition there is provided 
a fixed charge for management, engineer- 
ing, medical and claim facilities.” 

The 


risks 


plan, which is applicable to all 
carrying $5,000 or 
will be used in 
mnection with the purchase of work- 
compensation, 
automobile liability 
risks in 


premiums of 
more in the aggregate, 
general public lia- 
and PD, 
this class must 


men’s 
bility, 
insurance. All 
either be insured under the new plan or 
manner satisfactory to 
The 


with 


self-insure in a 
the War Department. 

can select the company 
wishes to insure—an important angle in- 
deed to stock carriers—and also the per- 


contractor 
which he 





son whom he wishes to act as his insur- 
ance advisor. Risks the $5,000 
premium class will continue to be han- 
dled on the competitive but 
all new contracts with $5,000 or more 
premium as well as current contracts not 
too far advanced to render a change im- 
practicable will go on the new experience 


below 


bid basis, 


rating basis. 





David A. North, of New Haven, Conn., 


member of the executive committee of 


the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, was entertained in Portland, 
Ore., by Chas. F. Carlisle and he also 


contacted Lowell Miller of the Hartford 
& I, Portland branch. 
* * x 


Philip B. Holmes, general agent Con- 
necticut General, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York, and one of the best known 
general agents in the city, is now a 
lieutenant j.g. in the United States 
Navy, being located in Boston Navy 


Yard. 











WINANS 


FRANK F. 


Frank F. Winans, recently elected 
president of Excess Underwriters of 
America, has had a fine financial back- 


ground to fit him for his new post. He 
was for a number of years National 
City Co. vice-president in Chicago; is 


board chairman of Excess Underwriters, 
Inc., a director of several mid-west com- 
panies, and trustee of Wendel Founda- 
tion, New York. Mr. Winans will make 
his headquarters at the 99 John Street 
home office of the Excess. 

x * x 


W. P. Cavanaugh, wel! known in cas- 
ualty claim circles as assistant general 
solicitor, Claims Bureau, Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives, has re- 
joined his old regiment, the 69th Regular 
New York National Guard, as lieuten- 
ant-colonel. Since World War I, during 
which he was cited three times for 
A. E. F. bravery in action, W. P. 
Cavanaugh has been a major in the 
officers’ reserve list. Originally an engi- 
neer, his insurance career has been con- 
centrated on the legal side. His work 
in organizing the claim department of 
National Bureau of C. & S. Underwriters 
and later aiding in the reorganization 
of that division when brought under the 
Association’s wing, will long be re- 
membered. 

x ok Ok 

William B. Joyce, former chairman of 
National Surety who now heads W. B 
Joyce & Co., Inc., returned to his New 
York City office on Monday after a three 
months’ sojourn at his winter home in 
Jeverly Hills, Calif. 

* 

Peter E. Tumblety, president of St. 
Lawrence Life Association, will be the 
guest of honor tonight at the annual 
dinner of the Boston Life & Accident 
Claim Association in Hotel Kenmore, 
Boston. Mr. Tumblety, formerly claim 
manager of Columbian National Life for 
many years, served in 1939-40 as presi- 
dent of this association and during his 
term its membership grew from about 
forty to more than 100. Mr. Tumblety 
is a popular figure, and the Bostonians 
are expected to turn out in large num- 
bers to welcome him. 

* OF 
Vice-President A. L. Carr of the Na- 


tional Surety Corp., chairman of the 
insurance committee and a director of 
the New York Association of Credit 
Men, discussed “The New York Phase 
of Insurance-Credit Public Relations” on 
the program of the insurance group 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men at the annual convention and 
Credit Congress of Industry at New 
Orleans, May 14. 





REGINALD FLEMING 


Reginald Fleming was elected vice- 
president in charge of the insurance di- 
vision of the American Management As- 
sociation at the meeting of the division 
in New York last week. He is with the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. of 
which Wendell L. Willkie was president 
up to the time he became a candidate 
for the presidency of the United States, 
Among other duties, Mr. Fleming places 
insurance on all of the thirteen major 
units which go to make up the Common- 
wealth & Southern system. He does 
considerable traveling visiting the plants 
and no doubt will do a great deal to 
build up the insurance division of the 

{.A. as he travels over the country. 
He has been with the Commonwealth & 
Southern since 1920. 


MILLER 


CHARLES L. 


Charles Lewis Miller, vice- president. ot 
all the companies in the National Fire 
Group, observed his twenty-fifth anmi- 
versary with the companies May 15. 
native of Arkansas, Mr. Miller rec ceived 
his LL.B. from the University @ 
Arkansas, was with a local agency 
Helena and then a general agency 
Little Rock. He was special agent with 
the National in Arkansas, state agefl 
in Texas and came to the home office 
1923 as general agent. He was made 
assistant secretary in 1926, secretary in 
1927 and vice-president in 1929. 
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Eastern Insurance Executives Meet 
Ferre Watkins of Chicago 

Ferre C. Watkins, prominent Chicago 
insurance attorney, general counsel for 
the Illinois Bureau_of Liquidation and 
important political figure in Illinois, ac- 
companied the new Director ot Insur- 
ance of that state, Paul F. Jones, ona 
trip to the East last week. They were 
guests of Hartford insurance executives 
at the Hartford Club and they also had 
opportunity to meet a large number of 
New York insurance executives of all 
branches of the business at a luncheon 
eiven at the Drug and Chemical Club 
by Alfred M. Best Co. 

“The insurance executives were glad of 
the opportunity to meet the new Illinois 
Director of Insurance, but they were also 
interested in making the acquaintance 
of Mr. Watkins, who has played such 
an important part in Illinois insurance 
affairs. In the face of a Democratic 
landslide in the last election, Mr. Wat- 
kins was largely responsible for the elec- 
tion of Governor Dwight H. Green, 
whose campaign he managed and whose 
mayorality campaign he had managed 
previously when an excellent showing 
was made against great political odds. 
Mr. Watkins, a native of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., is in his late forties. He at- 
tended Illinois Normal University, was 
graduated from Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity with the degree of Bachelor of 
Law and received his Master’s degree 
from Chicago Kent College of Law. 
A World War veteran, he has a Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross and the Silver 
Star for Gallantry in Action. From a 
first lieutenancy be became a captain of 








ASS 


j infantry and later a major O. R. C. 


After the war he took an active part 
in the American Legion, becoming first 
Commander North Shore Post, Depart- 
ment Judge Advocate, Department 
Senior Vice-Commander, and finally De- 
partment Commander of Illinois. He 
was on the National American Legion 
Committee in 1927-28 and was chairman 
of the National Legislative Committee in 
1929. He founded the American Legion's 
Hall of Fame in Bloomington and was 
chairman of dedication of Soldiers’ Field. 

Head of the law firm of Watkins & 


Ten Hoor, practicing in Chicago since 
1919, he is a member of the board of 


directors of the Union League Club 
of Chicago and also of Knollwood Club, 
Lake Forest. 

When the responsibility of filling the 
post of Illinois Director of Insurance 
was taken up by Governor Green, this 
appointment was discussed with Mr. 
Watkins and the Governor outlined sev- 
eral qualifications he considered neces- 
Sary tor the incumbent. Realizing the 
importance of the post, especially since 
adoption of the stringent new Illinois 
Insurance Code, the Governor insisted 
that the man appointed should be abso- 
lutely above reproach; should be an 
attorney of wide experience with no 
direct urance affiliations, and should 
ane a judicious and constructive mind 
Was felt that a man to meet the quali- 
ications had been found in the appoint- 
ment Paul F. Jones. 




















Coventry Introduces Insurance for 
Fire Watchers 

Coventry Corporation, believed to be 
the first British municipal authority to 
obtain a special insurance for its civil 
defense workers, has now negotiated 
with Lloyd’s underwriters a plan of in- 
surance for fire watchers in street fire 
parties or business premises. 

Under the plan, which is not avail- 
able to those engaged in whole-time 
fire watching as regular employment or 
to persons under 16 years or over 60 
vears of age, fire watchers can insure 
themselves for a premium of £1 against 
death or disablement resulting from 
enemy action while doing duty deter- 
mined by rota. 

Compensation is as follows: Death, 
£100; loss of sight of both eyes, £100; 
loss of one eye, £50; loss of two limbs, 
£100; loss of one limb, £50; loss of one 
eye and limb, £100; permanent or tem- 
porary total disablement, £1 weekly for 
fifty-two weeks. 


* * * 


Stamp Was Most Famous Bomb 
Victim 

Easily the best-known public man to 
be claimed as an air raid victim in 
England so far is Lord Stamp, world- 
famous economist, who included insur- 
ance among his interests. He was one 
of those rare beings whose outstanding 
physical energy was matched by his in- 
tellectual ability. One obituarist sums 
up his extraordinary character in these 
apt words: 

“Stamp was blessed at once with in- 
tellectual powers quite outstandjng 
quality, an entirely virtuous mind to 
which nothing mattered but the further- 
ance of the common good, amazing 
energy that made him ready to under- 


sse 
ot 


take any task that came his way, a 
robust physique that enabled him to 
tax this energy unscathed, a cheerful 


temperament that nothing could ruffle 
or fluster, and a strong leaven of prac- 
tical common This rare combi- 
nation of gifts gave him a position of 
commanding eminence as an economic 
authority whose always disinterested 
judgment could be called upon by all 
who needed it, at a time when economic 
problems were the chief anxiety of a 
distracted world, and also secured for 
him a high degree of material success, 
the respect and affection of all who met 
him, and domestic happiness unsoured 
by the appalling problems with which 
he had to grapple.” 

Numerous stories are told of his per- 
sonality. One of the best concerns his 
reply to Professor John Maynard 
Keynes when that brilliant economist 
caused consternation in the _ national 
savings movement by his declaration 
that every five shillings saved put a 
man out of work for a day. Stamp 
replied in a broadcast talk in which he 
asked Keynes (then chairman of a great 
insurance office) whether insurance was 
not one of the most famous ways of 
saving, and whether, in the hght of its 
chairman's views on the effects of sav- 


sense. 


FERRE C. WATKINS 


ing, the company ought not to be wound 
up. 

He loved talking and indulged 
taste at a speed that often left his audi- 
ence mentally dazed. To read a speech 
of his at leisure was to be impressed 
by its accuracy and clarity of thought 
even if it did not seem particularly lucid 
to the hearers at the time of delivery. 

Stamp was British representative on 


t.ce 
nis 


the Dawes and Young Committees 
which attempted to settle the problem 


of German Reparations, and General 
Dawes has been quoted as saying that 
the Dawes plan ought to have been 
called the Stamp plan in view of the 
wealth of original ideas Stamp con- 
tributed to it. 

* * x 


London Firemen Beat Greatest 


Air Raid 
The severe and indiscriminate air at- 


tack on London on April 16 started a 
record number of fires even for Britain’s 
much-bombed metropolis, but it also set 
up a record in fire-fighting efficiency. 
Firemen did so well that not a single 
outbreak developed into a “conflagra- 
tion”—officially described as a fire whi 





cn 





fire watchers dealt so promptly with 
incendiaries that the great majority of 
the outbreaks were officially classed as 
“small fires.” 


“The fire services had their tails up 
all the time; there was no question of 
their being beaten,” was how their per- 
formance was described immediately 
after the raid. The Auxiliary Fire Serv- 
ice men bore the full brunt of both the 
major fire fighting and the bombing, but 
deaths among them were few. The i 
jured included several firewomen who 
had been left in charge of stations while 
the men were out on duty. 

The officer in charge of control at 
London Regional Defense Headquarters 
during the night described it as by far 
the heaviest night the metropolis had 
had. “At times,” he said, “our map 
looked like a pin cushion as we marked 
up incident after incident. Before mid- 
night we had many messages and more 
after that. The girls on the telephones 
and the girl messengers at the Control 
Center worked like trojans all through 
the night.” By a coincidence it was 
the same shift that was on duty during 
the last heavy attack on March 19. 

x ~~ x 


British Insurance Man Controls 

Statistics for Ministry of Food 

Dr. David Heron, M.A., F.S.S., 
in control of statistics at the British 
Ministry of Food. He is secretary of 
the London Guarantee & Accident and 
assistant secretary of the Phoenix As- 
surance. He is also examiner in statis- 
tics at the University of London 
is treasurer of the Royal Statistical 
Society. 
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Hartford to Celebrate 
Winning of Award 


DINNER TO BE HELD ON MAY 21 





Fire Insurance and Business Leaders 
Join in Week’s Effort Devoted to 
Reduction of Fire Waste 





Hartford on May 21 will start to 
celebrate winning of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce grand award for 
the prevention of fire waste, and the 
seventhy-fifth anniversary of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
at the same time inaugurate its clean- 
up fire prevention activities. A dinner 
meeting to be held at the Hartford Club, 
starts a week devoted to “National De- 
fence Through Fire Defense.” Many 
men and women prominent in national 
affairs from fire-fighting, military and 
diplomatic services, and civil life are 
taking an active part. 

Frank D. Layton, president of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
will preside with Norman B. Bertolette, 
president of the Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce, co-chairman. W. Ross Mc- 
Cain, president of the Aetna Fire, will 
be toastmaster. 

List of Sponsors 

Among other sponsors are Edward N. 
Allen, president, Sage-Allen & Co.: 
Paul Avery, president, Hartford Board 
of Fire Underwriters; Richard M. Bis- 
sell, president, Hartford Fire; John C. 
Blackall, Insurance Commissioner, State 
of Connecticut; Morgan B. Brainard, 
president, Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies; Leon P. Broadhurst, president, 
Phoenix State Bank and Trust Co.; 
Clayton R. Burt, president, Pratt and 
Whitney Division, Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co.; John B. Byrne, president, Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Co.; B. M. Car- 
valho, president, Northeastern Insurance 
Co. of Hartford; Robert R, Clark, man- 
ager, Caledonian; Arthur M. Collens, 
president, Phoenix Mutual Life; Henry 
H. Conland, publisher, Hartford Cour- 
ant; Sidney E. Cornelius, manager, 
Manufacturers Association of Hartford 
County; W. R. C. Corson, president, 
Hartford Steam Boiler; Peter M. Fra- 
ser, vice-president, Connecticut Mutual 
Life; E. Kent Hubbard, president, Man- 
ufacturers Association of Connecticut; 
Michael T. Keena, chief, Hartford Fire 
Department. 

Gilbert Kingan, president, Orient In- 
surance Co.; James W. Knox, president, 
First National Bank of Hartford ; George 
C. Long, Jr., president, Phoenix Insur- 
ance Co.; James Lee Loomis, president, 
Connecticut Mutual Life; W. E. Malla- 
lieu, general manager, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters; Francis T. Ma- 
loney, United States Senator from Con- 
necticut; Francis S. Murphy, general 
manager, Hartford Times; R. B. Newell, 
president, Hartford National Bank and 
Trust Co, 

Thomas J. Spellacy, Mayor of the City 
of Hartford; Samuel M. Stone, presi- 
dent, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manu- 
facturing Co.; John H. Vreeland, mana- 
ger, Scottish Union & National; Frazar 
B. Wilde, president, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life; Eugene E. Wilson, president, 
United Aircraft Corporation; and 
Edmund Zacher, president, Travelers. 

Speakers 

Featured among the speakers are to 
be Gerald Shepherd, C.M.G., of the 
British Consular Service, and James A. 
Shanley, member United States House 
of Representatives and the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee. 

The sponsors of the meeting feel that 
in these critical times it is particularly 
important that all possible stress be 


placed on the need for the prevention 





of fire waste—on the conservation of 
lives and property—if the production of 
vital defense materials is to reach maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

The high-light of the dinner will be 
an appreciation for the fine work done 
by Fire Chief Michael T. Keena and 
the Hartford Fire Department, and the 
presentation of the fire prevention 
award to Mayor Thomas J. Spellacy. 
It is expected that fire chiefs from 
many sections of the country will be 
present. 


National Board Week Of 
Celebration Starts May 21 


Beginning next Wednesday there will 
be a week of celebration throughout the 
country of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. At 2 p. m. on that day a plaque 
will be unveiled on the building that now 
occupies the site of the old building at 
156 Broadway, New York City, known 
as Underwriters Hall, where a group of 
insurance underwriters met in 1866 and 
founded the board, The present building 
is owned by the Guaranty Trust Co. 

B. M. Culver, treasurer of the board 
and president of the Continental, will 
preside at the ceremony, His company 
was a charter member of the board. 

The plaque, showing a bas-relief of the 
old building, will contain an inscription 
declaring that seventy-five leading fire 
insurance companies had “formed the 
first nation-wide business association, the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
dedicated to fire prevention and fire pro- 
tection.” 





W. G. MINNER FOR PRESIDENT 
Picked to Head N. Y. Insurance Society; 
W.A. Riordan and D.C. Beebe V.-P.’s; 
Five Directors To Be Elected 

Next Tuesday, May 20, William G. 
Minner, president of Minner & Barnett, 
Inc., Metropolitan managers of the 
Zurich, is slated to be elected president 
of the Insurance Society of New York 
succeeding John J. King, Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau chief. His name heads the list 
of proposed new officers which will be 
voted upon. For vice-president, William 
A. Riordan, assistant general manager, 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, and 
David C. Beebe, president, U. S. Avia- 
tion Underwriters, have been picked. 
Edward R. Hardy, perennial secretary, 
is up for re-election, as is F. F. Koehler 
as treasurer. 

Nominating committee, headed by S. 
K. Skirrow, Great American Indemnity, 
has also submitted to the membership 
the following to serve as directors for 
three-year terms: Albert N. Butler, 
vice-president, Corroon & Reynolds; Al- 
bert G. Bordon, second vice-president, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; Floyd 
N. Dull, vice-president, Continental Cas- 
ualty; John J. King, president, Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau; William MaclInnes, cas- 
ualty claim manager, American Surety. 





National Board Speeches 
To Be Broadcast May 27-28 


General Manager W. E. Mallalieu of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers has announced that speaking pro- 
grams of the board’s annual meeting 
luncheons to be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York on May 27 
and 28 and the feature address of the 
dinner on the evening of May 28 will 
be broadcast over radio station WOXR. 
He has suggestion to members of the 
Natioual Board that they may wish to 
stimulate in the broadcasts among em- 
ployes of their companies and others by 
distributing coptes of the May programs 
of WQOXR. 
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ANCIENT IN YEARS... 


understand his risks and 


strong, reliable and 
which helps agents 


FIRE & CASUALTY INSURANCE i ee 





+ MODERN IN METHOD... 


There are several important features which do not 
appear in a policy no matter how well it is written. 
These are the financial strength behind the policy, 
assurance of prompt claim settlements, satisfactory 
solution of the assured’s credit problems as requiring 
insurance protection, and service in helping him to 


The Royal Exchange Group is financially 





Through Peace and Wars 
Since 1720 


Royal Exchange Group 





Roya ExcHaNGE AssURANCE 
PROVIDENT Fire INsuRANCE Co. 
THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Car & GENERAL INSURANCE CorpP., LTD. 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


- PROGRESSIVE IN SERVICE 


procure the proper forms. 


furnishes co-operation 
build sound business. 
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Automobile of Hartford 
Announces Promotions 


COOKINGHAM ~ GEN'L ADJUSTER 





Moody Special for Eastern New York. 

Jay Smith Secretary and Manager ' 

of the Iowa Fire 

J. K. Hooker, vice-president of the 
Automobile and Standard Fire of Hart. 
ford, has announced the following 
changes in the field personnel of these 
companies : 

K. T. Cookingham, special agent with 
supervision over the eastern New York 
territory during the past fifteen years 
has been appointed general adjuster at 
the home office, where he will assist 
W. F. Patton, assistant secretary, jn 
the handling of fire losses, ‘ 

William R. Moody of the home office 
risk analysis department has been ap- 
pointed special agent for eastern New 
York, succeeding Mr. Cookingham, with 
headquarters at Albany. Mr. Moody 
has had previous experience in field 
work and is a graduate of the Aetna 
home office fire, casualty and marine 
schools. 

Iowa Fire Changes 

Directors of the Iowa Fire of Water- 
loo, Iowa, an affiliate of the Automo- 
bile, have elected Jay Smith to be sec- 
retary and manager of the company, suc- 
ceeding Milo Miller who has resigned, 
Mr. Smith will also succeed Mr. Miller 
as state agent of the Automobile and 
the Standard Fire for lowa. He will be 
assisted in the handling of the com- 
panies’ interests in Iowa and Nebraska 
by State Agent Wade K. Wissler, who 
has been transferred to Iowa with head. 
quarters at Waterloo. Mr, Wissler 
previously had supervision over the com- 
panies’ business in Oklahoma. 

John M. Parsons has been appointed 
special agent and assigned to Detroit, 
where he will assist Manager H. L, 
Ridenour. Mr. Parsons is a graduate 
of the home office training school and 
has recently been connected with the 
home office risk analysis department. 


Square Club Meets May 19, 


Golf Tournament June 3 
The Insurance Square Club of New 
York will meet next Monday, May 19, 
at Block Hall, 23 South William Street, 
at 7:30 P. M. Erwin M. Malkmus, In- 
surance Co. of North America, is chair- 
man of the committee arranging for the 
sixth annual golf tournament on Tues- 
day, June 3, at Echo Lake Country Club, 
Westfield, N. J. Chester Bailey, also of 
the North America, is in charge of 
tickets, with Frederick A. Marsh in 
charge of prizes and Jay L. Hawthorne 
serving in an advisory capacity. The 
cost is $6. 








N. Y. EXAMINERS TO ELECT 

The Fire Insurance Examiners Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting next 
Tuesday, May 20, at Miller’s Restaurant, 
Fulton Street, New York City. Nom- 
inated for offices in the association are 
the following candidates: president, 
George J. Farner, Yorkshire Group; 
vice-president, B. A. Rechtiene, Eagle 
Star; secretary, William W. Dixon, 
Commercial Union Group; _ treasurer, 
Kenneth Long, Century, and recording 
secretary, Arthur Fleischauer, Fireman’s 
Fund. Also nominated are Sven 
Harboe, Commercial Union, for vice- 
president and Joseph J. McGann, York- 
shire, for treasurer. 


PHOENIX FIELD CHANGES 

The Phoenix of Hartford announces 
the transfer of Special Agent John A. 
Gray from New Hampshire and Vermont 
to Connecticut and western Massachu- 
setts with headquarters at the home 
office. Special Agent John G. Tracy 
has been named to represent the 
Phoenix, Connecticut Fire and Equitable 
Fire & Marine in New Hampshire and 
Vermont with headquarters in the 
Amoskeag Bank Building, Manchester, 
Ne. 
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New York State Association of Local Agents’ Convention 
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Record Gathering At 
Syracuse Convention 


EIGHT RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


f Financial Responsibility Law 
Paetiilted As “Crowning Achieve- 
ment” By Pres. Sharp 


By Edwin N. Eager 

Syracuse, N. Y., May 13.—Encouraged 
and stimulated by enactment of the 
Page - Anderson automobile safety - re- 
sponsibility law, which it supported 
vigorously, the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents today concluded 
4 record annual convention at the Hotel 
Syracuse. Not only was new high in 
attendance reached, but a total registra- 
tion of close to 500, but the association 
moved forward confidently toward new 
goals. By adoption of eight resolutions 
—probably close to a record number for 
a single meeting—this fifty-ninth con- 
vention charted a definite course of 
action for its administration during the 
next twelve months. ry 

The new automobile responsibility law 
is hailed by the New York Association, 
as well as its advocates generally, as 
a most constructive step to promote 
safety and establish financial respon- 
sibility for accidents. It likewise re- 
moves for the time being at least the 
likelihood of this state turning to com- 
pulsory automobile insurance. The latter 
threat long troubled the agents and re- 
mained a definite danger as long as 
there was failure to find a suitable solu- 
tion to the problem of providing pro- 
tection for innocent victims of auto 
accidents. Now the New York agents 
are going out to write the liability and 
property damage insurance which 1s 
essential for successful operation of the 
new law. 

In his annual report to the conven- 
tion today President Thomas A. Sharp 
of Rochester said: 

“Your officers look upon procuring of 
this legislation as a crowning achieve- 
ment in the history of our state asso- 
ciation and at the same time desire to 
acknowledge our obligations to Super- 
intendent Pink, Commissioner Graves of 
the Department of Taxation and Finance 
and Commissioner Mealey of the Motor 
Vehicle Bureau for their cooperation 
and for their recommendation to the 
Governor. Their support of the bill 

(Continued on Page 24) 





Ideas for Producers Offered at 


School of Insurance Salesmanship 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 12.—Several hun- 
dred agents attending the “School of 
Insurance Salesmanship” at the opening 
session this afternoon listened to some 
excellent talks on various phases of sell- 
ing activity. Roy A. Duffus of Roches- 
ter, chairman of the state association’s 
educational committee, presided. This 
type of convention session is meeting 
with wide approval in agency ranks as 
most of those who come to the annual 
meetings are in search of ideas which 
will help them increase their premium 
production. 

This session started with a showing 
of the new motion picture produced by 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety entitled 
“Say It in English.” Released first at 
the recent Oakland convention of the 
National Association, this picture is a 
sales-training presentation showing the 
need for agents’ speaking the language 
of prospects instead of using the techni- 
cal phraseology of insurance. While a 
technical presentation of an insurance 
coverage is correct among insurance men, 
such tends to confuse the minds of pros- 
pective buyers and is likely to cost the 
agent his sale. 

Personal Accident Insurance 

Selling hints on personal accident in- 
surance were offered by Neil J. Brown 
of the Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 
He stressed selling tailor-made policies, 
those which are fitted to meet the par- 
ticular needs of a prospect. It is nec- 
essary to know whether a client requires 
income protection more than indemnity 
for medical costs, or whether both are 
equally desirable for him; also the proper 
amounts. Mr. Brown emphasized selling 
of the basic coverages of accident and 
health insurance and not putting any 
stress upon the so-called frills which are 
available. 

Not only is it essential for a prospect 
to have accident insurance for himself 
but it is desirable that he buy medical 
reimbursement insurance for his wife 
and children so as to protect him against 
large medical and hospital bills in the 
event one or more members of his family 
are injured. 

With so much general publicity today 
upon accident prevention and upon the 
sale of various hospitalization plans Mr. 


Brown said the public is in a receptive 

mood to buy accident insurance if agents 

will really try to sell this coverage. 
National Board Fight on Arson 

Joseph F. Gillece, special agent of the 
arson bureau of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, told what the Na- 
tional Board is doing, through coopera- 
tion with local police authorities through- 
out the country, to combat the crime of 
arson. The seventy-five representatives 
of the arson bureau depend considerably 
upon local agents in trying to solve in- 
cendiary fire problems as local producers 
have a wealth of background information 
about people in their communities. He 
cited revenge and defrauding of insur- 
ance companies as the two main motives 
for arson and related several instances 
how National Board men, working with 
police authorities, had unraveled difficult 
cases. 

At the present time the National 
Board is carrying on a campaign of edu- 
cation among policemen and firemen 
throughout the country, encouraging and 
instructing them in their fight on arson. 

Five Points of a Sale 

Five essential points of every insur- 
ance sale were presented by Fred W. 
Westervelt, Jr., of New York, assistant 
director of the Business Development 
Office and until recently a local agent 
in Newark, N. J. First is finding the 
prospect. He called the best bet the 
present customer file of every agent be- 
cause a search will reveal that few cli- 
ents are completely covered. Also from 
customers may be obtained valuable let- 
ters of introduction to new prospects. 

“Expose yourself to people by becom- 
ing active in civic affairs,” said Mr. 
Westervelt. “Be a leader of some activ- 
ity in your home town and business is 
bound to come your way as people will 
come to have the same confidence in your 
insurance ability as they have in your 
leadership in a community interest. Use 
newspapers to learn about newcomers in 
town, new concerns and new building 
permits.” 

Getting a prospect upon a friendly 
basis and ready to listen to a sales story 
is the second point and the third is to 
establish a need for insurance, said Mr. 

(Continued on Page 26) 


Midyette Elaborates 
Upon Classification 


SPEAKS TO NEW YORK AGENTS 





Says Agents Should Be Compensated on 
Service Data; Branch Office 
Data Progress 





Re-emphasizing his plea for a realistic 
scrutiny of the problems facing the in- 
surance production forces of the coun- 
try under present day conditions, Payne 
H. Midyette of Tallahassee, Fla., presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, in an address before the 
annual meeting of the New York State 
Association of Local Agents, Inc., at 
Syracuse on May 13, expressed the hope 
that an intelligent, impartial approach on 
the part of both agents and companies 
to a number of subjects now to the fore 
would result in accomplishments of per- 
manent value to the insurance business. 

Paying an extremely high compliment 
to the New York State Association for 
its part in the origination and success- 
ful prosecution of the Page-Anderson 
motor vehicle financial responsibility bill 
recently signed by Governor Lehman 
which goes into effect in New York on 
January 1, 1942, Mr. Midyette expressed 
the opinion that this law has important 
and far-reaching significance and its ef- 
fect will be closely watched in all other 
states, many of which may be expected 
to introduce legislation in line with this 
approach to the problem. 


Interpretative Report 

Carrying to his New York State audi- 
ence what was in effect an interpreta- 
tive report of the deliberations of the 
executive committee at the recent mid- 
year meeting at Oakland, Cal., Mr. Mid- 
yette discussed such topics as education, 
the National Association’s approach to- 
ward which he carefully explained; the 
countersignature agreement with the cas- 
ualty companies, the results of which he 
broke down into three specific and out- 
standing benefits that should accrue to 
agents thereby; the Business Develop- 
ment Office, and a prediction of the ac- 
complishments that may be expected 
from the new committee named to pro- 
mote and assist that organization; and 
finally on the subject of graduation of 
company expense and commissions. 

Touching on the subject of branch of- 
fices, Mr. Midyette informed his hearers 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Jamison Talks on Agents 
And the Insurance Laws 


BEFORE NEW YORK MEETING 





Wants Wider Educational Facilities in 
State; Discusses Draftees, Weekly 
Payment Plans 


George H. Jamison, deputy 
intendent of insurance of New York at 
Albany, urged the New York agents at 
their Syracuse meeting week to 
consider plans for providing educational 


super- 


this 


facilities such as prevail in New York 
City to the rest of the state, set forth 
plans for keeping alive the business of 
draftees and said a pronouncement may 
be expected soon from the department 
in regard to weekly payment plans for 
automobile liability insurance. 

Mr. Jamison outlined the evolution 
of agents’ and brokers’ licensing laws 
in New York State, from the time the 
first such statute requiring brokers to 
be licensed by the Department was en- 
acted in 1911, later to be declared un- 
constitutional, up to enactment of the 
new code which became effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1940, under which it became 
necessary for applicants for licenses as 
life and accident and health agents to 
pass written examinations. These two 
classes had been exempt under a series 
of licensing laws hitherto adopted. 

Five Examination Types 


Under the new code, he said, there 
are five types of examinations for fire 
and casualty agents: general, covering 
all lines except life; fire and marine; 


casualty, fidelity and surety and _ bail 
bonds. 

Under the examination system, the 
number of broker applicants has de- 


creased. In 1930, two years after exam- 
inations for brokers became mandatory 
the Department licensed 19,870 brokers; 
in 1940, the number was 19,001. “I 
anticipate,” Mr. Jamison said, “ a grad- 
ual decrease in the number of licensed 
brokers until the time arrives when all 
licensed brokers will have passed an 
examination.” 

He said that in 1935 only 41% of the 
applicants passed whereas in 1940 48% 
passed, and continued: 

Are Better Prepared 

“This, to my mind, indicates that per- 
sons applying for brokers’ licenses today 
are not only much better prepared than 
they were in 1935, but also that their 
desire to enter the insurance business 
is more sincere. I am convinced that a 
majority of the applicants today have 
started out with the determination to 
stay in the insurance business and not, 
as was too frequently the case some 
years back, to obtain a license to sup- 
plement their earnings in other fields.” 

More agents were examined in 1940 
than in 1935, 42% passed in 1935 and 
32% in 1940. “This decrease in the per- 
centage of successful candidates,” he 
said, “is probably largely due to the fact 
that the general agents’ examinations 
have been broadened and placed on a 
six hour basis instead of a three hour 
basis.” 

Life Training Courses 

He said that the mortality rate was 
highest in the genera] examinations, and 
the percentage of successful candidates 
in the life insurance field he attributes 
to the fact that most of the life com- 
panies have well-organized training 
courses for their new men. 

“One of the serious problems, as I 
see it, in connection with the require- 
ments that applicants for agents’ and 
brokers’ licenses pass a written examina- 
tion,” he said, “lies in the fact that 
adequate educational facilities are not 
available to prospective agents and 
brokers located outside of the metropol- 
itan area. Excellent courses are avail- 
ble to residents of New York City and 


a 


its suburbs but such facilities are lack- 


Munns Reports on New Fire Policy, 
Revision of Rates, Smoke Coverage 


William H, A. Munns of Syracuse, in 
presenting his report as chairman of 
the fire insurance conference commit- 
tee, said that if the movement for a 
revised standard fire policy in New York 
is revived there should first be a meet- 
ing of minds of all interested. The 
policy bill before the legislature this 
year contained several important points 
to which agents objected, he said when 
reporting to the convention. 

“This leads up to the unofficial 
changes some companies are making on 
the outside filing faces of their policies, 
not regulated by the law,’ he con- 
tinued. “One specially deplorable is the 
variety on which, to save a few motions 
on the part of the policy-writer, the 
filing data is typed to run the long way 
of the filing face instead of across, mak- 
ing it necessary for the assured to twist 
either his neck or the policy in order 
to read that filing information. It seems 
to me that the convenience of the as- 
sured who buys the policy should be 
considered rather than the saving of a 
few seconds time by the policy-writers. 

“T notice other changes, too, such as 
one company putting the assured’s name 
where the expiration used to be and 
vice persa, apparently overlooking the 
fact that many assured want the expira- 
tion date at the top for filing purposes 
and are not concerned in having their 
own names in the most prominent place. 

Smoke Damage 

“This committee receives many com- 
plaints about the smudge and smoke 
section of the Extended Coverage En- 
dorsement No. 4 not combining the 
coverage granted under Smoke Damage 
Endorsement No, 415. One trouble seems 
to be that the Extended Coverage Form 
4 is uniform throughout the country 
while conditions vary between locations, 
such as the widespread use of stoves 
for cooking and heating in the south 


and southwest. Cooperating with the 
Suburban Exchange we have finally sub- 
mitted the matter to the Explosion Con- 
ference, asking for action. We under- 
stand it to be before their extended 
coverage committee at this time. 

“Use and occupancy is worthy of con- 
siderable thought at this time and there 
is divided opinion among company men 
as to the advisability of boosting U. & 
O. rates. If it is not done at once, it 
must surely follow as individual losses 
swell in size when replacements of 
buildings, and particularly machinery, 
take months instead of days or weeks, 
as formerly. The wise agent will re- 
view his U. & O. business and check 
the adequacy of the lines on his books. 

Revision of Rates 

Revision of rates on public buildings, 
educational institutions, etc, as an- 
nounced by the rating organization un- 
der date of April 8 comes as another 
blow to the agents’ pocketbook, and 
you will notice that rebates are payable 
as of April 1 and that the rule regard- 
ing no rebates on ciass reductions is 
suspended for this occasion. If the rule 
had not been suspended, there would 
undoubtedly be chaos because the 25% 
average reduction would have encour- 
aged the short rate cancellation and re- 
writing under the new rates of most of 
this business to the consequent disturb- 
ing of expiration dates. 

“At the same time the rule prohibit- 
ing rebates for class reductions is well 
known to agents and the agents have a 
right to consider the commissions earned 
without the necessity of establishing re- 
serves against the payment of wholesale 
return commissions, and I offer a sug- 
gestion that the companies in all fair- 
ness suspend another rule by inviting 
the agents to put these rebates in their 
monthly accounts as gross, or without 
return commission credits.” 


Convention Notes 


The past presidents’ luncheon Mond 
brought together Bill Hecox of Bie 
hamton, Albert Dodge of Buffalo, Gilbert 
T. Amsden of Rochester, J. W. Rose of 
Buffalo, Jack Roe of Patchogue, Foj. 
lett L. Greeno of Rochester and Russelj 
M. L. Carson of Glens Falls. Guests 
were President Thomas A. Sharp of 
Rochester, National President Payne 
Midyette and Jerome van Wiseman, 
manager of publications of the National 
Association. 

Mr. Hecox, who is in his eighty-first 
year, has been a member of the state 
association for half a century, Still 
hale and hearty, he takes a keen interest 
in the convention sessions, 

* ok x 


Jack Dacey of Albany, veteran New — 


York State fieldman for the Boston and 
Old Colony, and E. H. Hornbostel, state 
agent for the Firemen’s of Newark and 
long author of “Tales of the Road” jn 
The Eastern Underwriter, arrived early 
at the convention; also W. T. Bessant, 
with the Great American at Syracuse, 


Assistant United States Manager Bert 
A. Jochen of the Eagle Star and Arthur 
J. Huneke, manager of the inland ma- 
rine department, were all smiles. Their 
company issued a $50,000 rain policy on 
the Preakness race at Pimlico last Sat- 
urday. Rain fell Friday night but for- 
tunately the weather cleared before Sat- 
urday morning and for the second year 
in a row no claim resulted. 


Keenly missed was Fred J. Marshall 
of East Aurora, long chairman of the 
rural agents’ and farm underwriting com- 
mittee. A regular attendant for many 
years, he is now recovering at his home 
from a serious automobile accident suf- 
fered late last year. 

x * 


Collin Armstrong, president of the 
Syracuse Underwriters’ Exchange, wel- 
comed the convention to Syracuse again. 
Executive Vice-President A. C. Wallace 
of Goshen responded for the state as- 
sociation, 





ing throughout the remainder of the 
state. 

“Persons desiring to be licensed as 
brokers are required to show either, 
that they have completed an approved 
educational course requiring not less 
than ninety hours of classroom work, 
or that they have been employed by an 
insurance agent or broker or insurance 
company for a period or periods aggre- 
gating not less than one year during the 
three years immediately preceding the 
submission of their applications. 

Domiciled in New York 

“While a majority of the applicants 
for brokers’ licenses are domiciled or 
located in or near New York City, there 
are many applicants for such licenses 
located in upstate cities and commun- 
ities. Generally speaking the only al- 
ternative available to the latter is to 
serve a year’s apprenticeship. Inasmuch 
as the same requirements apply to up- 
state applicants as to residents of the 
metropolitan area, equal facilities should 
be made available to them in preparing 
for examinations. 

“IT am aware that your association is 
interested in providing educational 
facilities for agents. I would urge that 
the deficiency to which I have just re- 
ferred be not overlooked in the event 
that you set up or secure an educational 
plan for them. 


He recalled the recent suggestion 


made by Superintendent Louis H. Pink 
to life companies that they pool their 
efforts and collectively set up an ade- 
quate course of instruction for all new 
men who would be obliged to pass the 
examination. 

More Comprehensive Training 

“Such a plan, it would seem,” he said, 
"would reduce the expense to the com- 
panies individually and provide in many 
instances more thorough and com- 
prehensive training. If this plan is 
practical, would it not be equally de- 
sirable for fire companies and casualty 
companies to adopt it also?” 

In regard to agents and brokers called 
into service, he said the department felt 
that inasmuch as they are called upon 
to make sacrifices for their country, it 
was incumbent upon the department to 
help them conserve their businesses. 
Accordingly, the department conferred 
with agents’ and brokers’ organizations 
and decided upon a plan. Under it, a 
draftee should try to arrange for super- 
vision of his business by a licensed 
person. 

If he is an agent, and unable to find 
such a person, he is instructed to con- 
tact the officers of the state association 
and obtain such service through them. 
If he is still unable to turn his business 
over to a suitable licensed person for 
supervision, he may leave it in the hands 
of employes, who may service the busi- 
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ness on his books at the time of induc- 
tion, but may not solicit or accept orders 
for new business. The draftee must not 
permit his license to lapse. 

In New York City, a committee has 
been set up by the brokers’ organiza- 
tions to supervise the business of the 
absentee broker, under a contract pro- 
viding for return of the business to him 
when his period of service expires. 

“Another matter with which we are 
presently concerned and in which I have 
no doubt many of you are interested,” 
he said, “is the sale of certain types of 
insurance on the weekly payment plan. 
There are a number of agencies in the 


state selling automobile insurance on 
this plan. Some of them also sell other 
lines. 


Quickening of Interest 

“There has been a quickening of in- 
terest in this plan during recent months. 
A number of agencies have adopted it 
and correspondence which has come to 
my desk indicates that there are a num- 
ber of agencies which are not yet using 
it but which are seriously considering it. 

“Interest in this plan appears to have 
been greatly stimulated by the enact- 
ment of the Page-Anderson bill which 
will, undoubtedly, impel many automo- 
bile owners who do not now carry in- 
surance, to do so. 

“In the main these plans appear to 
be similar but few if any appear to be 
identical. It has been concluded that 
it is desirable to ascertain and deter- 
mine what procedure may properly and 
legally be followed in operating these 
plans. 

“We plan to go into this matter fully 
in the very near future and you may 
expect some pronouncement from the 
department with reference thereto with- 
in a few weeks.” 
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"SELL PROTECTION —NOT POLICIES” 
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This Family Is Going Away 


Will they have a good time? 
Yes. Unless something happens. 


What could happen ? 


Well, their home could be robbed, damaged or destroyed 
or they could lose their baggage or be injured. 


Dear me, that would be terrible! 


Yes, unless their agent or broker had sold them proper 
protection. 


Well, has he? 
I don’t know —let’s ask him. 
Have you? 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER, President FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN, Vice-President 
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PERFORMANCE 


is what counts 


No one knows better than the 
agent how much performance 
reallycounts. Anyone can make 
extravagant statements but a 
231 year performance record 


speaks for itself. 


You have a feeling of satis- 
faction in knowing that your 
clients are getting the utmost 
in service and protection when 
they are insured in the Sun, 
the world’s oldest insurance 


company. 


Founded 1710 


SUN 
INSURANCE 
OFFICE 


LIMITED 


PATRIOTIC INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
SUN UNDERWRITERS INS. CO. OF N. Y. 


SUN INDEMNITY CO. OF N. Y. 


NEW YORK: 55 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 309 W. Jackson Boulevard 


San Francisco: Swett & Crawford, Gen’l Agts. 








Public Relations Cure 
Industrial Arrogance 


R. W. BUGLI TALKS IN ILLINOIS 





Easy for Insurance Men to Neglect 
Basic Responsibility to 
Serve Public 





A soundly planned public relations 
program is the best insurance available 
against the costly malady known as 
“industrial arrogance,” Ralph W. Bugli, 
advertising manager of the London As- 
surance, told delegates attending the 
first of three regional meetings spon- 
sored by the Illinois Association of 
Insurance Agents at LaSalle, May 13. 
Similar meetings at which Mr. Bugli 
will also be the keynoter are scheduled 
for Quincy and East St. Louis during 
the remainder of the week. 

Industrial arrogance is particularly 
contagious during periods of general 
prosperity and is characterized by an 
almost complete failure to recognize, 
appreciate or study the consumer’s vital 
role in the buyer-seller relationship, 
Bugli declared. 


Let Buyer Beware 


“The old-timers who lived by a 
philosophy of ‘Let the Buyer Beware’ or 
‘The Public Be Damned’ were typical 
examples of businessmen who suffered 
from the economically fatal ailment. No- 
body worried much about consumers or 
about public relations in those days and 
it’s hardly an accident that the indus- 
trial giants of today have completely 
discarded that type of thinking and are 
now concentrating on public relations 
programs designed to give the consumer 
just about everything he could ask for 
—before he thinks of asking for it. 

“With all factors in this country point- 
ing to a business boom of at least several 
years’ duration, operators in many indus- 
tries, including insurance, will be sus- 
ceptible to the disease. When premiums 
start rolling in faster than they’ve been 
rolling in faster than they’ve been roll- 
ing for the past ten years, it’s going 
to be increasingly easy for agents and 
company men to neglect their basic, 
continuing responsibility to win friends 
and influence people to appreciate the 
part insurance plays in our national 
economy. 


Rashes of Arrogance 


“Rashes of industrial arrogance can 
break out and be as serious in one-man 
organizations as they can be in the case 
of entire business institutions. The 
corner grocer who forgets to cater to 
the needs and wishes of his little com- 
munity will soon find that his potential 
customers are switching their trade. By 
the same token, the once mighty rail- 
road industry in this country has seen 
hundreds of thousands of travelers shift 
over to the airlines and bus lines and to 
private means of transportation. And 
many of these cash customers were lost 
simply because the railroads either let 
their sense of public relations get rusty 
or failed utterly to develop one. 

“Any industry that thinks it’s so im- 
portant and that times are so good that 
it doesn’t have to bother to develop 
a systematic program of good customer 
relationships should give serious heed to 
the possibility that bad times and a 


stiffer competitive economy may be 
lurking ahead. When times were bad 
during the depression and_ recession, 


there was a tremendous hullaballoo about 
public relations and the importance of 
the consumer. The real test of our sin- 
cerity will come now when the improve- 
ment in business conditions will really 
give us a chance to prove we meant all 
the nice things we’ve been saying. 
Long-Term Proposition 

“The business of insurance is such a 
fundamentally long-term proposition that 
we can’t afford to take our relation- 
ships with the public too much for 
granted during even the briefest flurry 
of prosperity. We can’t afford the lux- 


50 Leaders in American Life Join 
Movement to Reduce Fire Losses 


Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, Chancel- 
lor of New York University; Louis 
Bromfield; Will H. Hays, president, Mo- 
tion Picture Producers & Distributors of 
America; Virgil Jordan, president, The 
Conference Board; Dr. Mary E. Wool- 
ley, president emerita of Mount Holyoke 
College; Merle Thorpe, editor, Nation’s 
Business; Louis J. Taber, master, Na- 
tional Grange, and nearly fifty other 
prominent men and women representing 
virtually all groups of American public 
life constitute a national committee 
which will lead the nation-wide observ- 
ance of May 21-28 as “National Defense 
Through Fire Defense Week,” in com- 
memoration of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters to be climaxed by a na- 
tional program in New York City dedi- 
cated to future progress in fire preven- 
tion and protection. 

The national committee membership 
was made public by W. E. Mallalieu, 
director of anniversary activities for the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
They will take an active part in the 
campaign to focus on the minds of the 
American people the importance of fire- 
proofing the United States. 

Nation-Wide Observance 

The principal affairs commemorating 
the fire underwriters’ anniversary will 
culminate the celebration throughout the 
country by programs of activities under- 
taken by civic, business, educational and 
government agencies in thousands of 
communities. 

The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel will be the 
scene of the annual meetings of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
composed of 200 leading capital stock 
fire insurance companies. The anniver- 
sary dinner, luncheons, radio programs, 
movies, exhibitions and typical events 
are on the dedication program for May 
27 and 28. 

In addition to members of the com- 
mittee, other leaders of American life 
will be brought together in New York 
to speak at the events which will center 
about the theme, “a stronger national 
defense through a more efficient fire de- 
fense.” 

“The Nation Appraises Capital Stock 
Fire Insurance” will be the keynote of 
the first luncheon which will follow the 
business meetings to be held Tuesday, 
May 27, in the Sert Room at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, Colonel F. D. Layton, 
president of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, will serve as chairman. 
Speakers have already been announced. 
John M. Thomas, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Board, 
will preside at a luncheon on Wednes- 
day, May 28. Six men and women will 
analyze “75 Years of Service to the 
United States.” 

Arranging Dinner Program 

An impressive program is being ar- 
ranged for the dinner, Thursday, May 
28, which will bring to a close the anni- 
versary celebration that has been high- 
lighted by a national fire prevention edu- 
cational campaign conducted over the 





ury of industrial arrogance. What we 
can do is to remember that our public 
is made up of a staggering number of 
middle class buyers of insurance who 
are going to need basic protection year 
in and year out, regardless of booms, 
depressions or hastily-devised defense 


programs, 

“ M4 

These little fellows—home owners, 
merchants, manufacturers— are the 


backbone of our business. We owe it to 
ourselves and to them to prove con- 
vincingly that when, in times of critical 
prosperity, we say we're able to do 
Business as Usual,’ we mean that we 
propose to continue serving the public 
with the same efficiency we promised 
so glibly when we asked for business in 
less prosperous days.” 





past three months by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. Many of those 
leaders who have actively participated in 
their respective states will attend the 
banquet. 

Governors and mayors throughout the 
country have issued anniversary proclg. 
mations. Local fire chiefs, educators and 
business leaders are sponsoring lunch. 
eons, meetings, radio interviews and pa. 
rades. Chambers of commerce and other 
civic and community groups are cooper- 
ating in the patriotic movement to 
strengthen our national defense through 
increasing our fire defense. 


National Committee Members 


The list to date of national commit. 
tee members follows: 


Helen Alfred, executive director, 

Public Housing Conference, New Yor 
L, M. Birkhead, national director, Friends of 

Democracy, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

Anna D. Bosch, National Automatic Sprink. 
ler Association, New York. 

Lyman J. Briggs, director, National Bureay 
of Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. : 

Louis Bromfield, Lucas, O, 


National 
k. 


ork, 

R. P. Clayberger, president, National Better 
Business Bureau, Inc., New York. 

/, Coleman, director, American Associa. 
tion of Museums, Washington, re 

Wilson Compton, secretary and manager, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association, Wash. 
ington, D, C, 

Emmett F. Connely, president, Investment 
Bankers Association of America, Detroit. 

Horace M. Davis, chairman, Fire Marshals 
Association of North America, Lincoln, Neb, 

A. S. Dickinson, Motion Picture Producers & 
Distributors of America, Inc., New York, 

Alvin E, Dodd, president, American Man. 
agement Association, Inc., New York. 

R. W. Emerson, executive secretary, National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

Will H. Hays, president, Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers & Distributors of America, Inc., New 
York. 

Roy Headley, chief, Division of Fire Control, 
Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C 

W. i 


i, Hickey, superintendent of insurance, 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Co., New Haven. 
The Right Reverend Henry W. Hobson, 


Bishap of southern Ohio, Cincinnati, O. 
Harry E, Jordan, secretary, American Water 


Works Association, New York. 

Virgil Jordan, president, The Conference 
Board, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., New York, 


C. W. Kellogg, Office of Production Man: 
agement, Washington, D. C. 

S. E. Lauer, president, Air Conditioning & 
Refrigerating Machinery Association, Washing. 
ten, D, CG 

Clifford B, LePage, assistant secretary, Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York. 

Francis P. Matthews, Supreme Knight, Knights 
of Columbus, Omaha, Neb. 

Alexander Maxwell, director of engineering, 
Edison Electric Institute, New York. 

H. L. Miner, safety and fire protection divi 
sion, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil 
mington, Del. 

G. S. Nollen, president, Bankers Life, Des 
Moines. 

W. H. Palmer, president, International Ass0- 
ciation of Fire Chiefs, Charlotte, N. C. 

W. J. Parker, commissioner, Chemical Fire 
Extinguisher Association, Inc., New York. 

David J. Price, principal chemical engineer, 
Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry & Engineering, 
ie S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
Be 
vice-president, 
Commerce, 


executive 
Chamber of 


Thomas R. Reid, 
United States Junior 
Washington, D. C 

I 4 


Reinhard, International 


j secretary, 
Acetylene Association, New York. as 
E. O. Shreve, president, National Electric! 
Manufacturers Association, New York. 
Alvah Small, president, National Fire Pr 
tection Association, Chicago. : 
’, F. Steffens, secretary, fire protection ant 


insurance section, Association of American Rall 
roads, New York. 
Louis J. Taber, master, National Grange, 


Columbus, O. at, 

Merle Thorpe, editor and publisher, Nations 
Business, Washington, D. C. 

Richard W. Thrush, in charge, accident pre 
vention, American Red Cross, national heat 
quarters, Washington, D. C. ; 

Victor H. Tousley, electrical field engincel 
National Fire Protection Association, Chicas? 

Henry C. Warner, past grand exalted ruler, 
Grand Lodge, Benevolent & Protective Order 
Elks, Dixon, II. 

Dr. James E, West, chief scout 
a Scouts of America, New York. 


executive, 
N. Wheeler, forestry lecturer, U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. © 
Thomas F. Wolfe, research engineer, 
Iron Pipe Research Association, Chicago. , 
Dr. Mary E. Woolley, president emerita 
Mount Holyoke College. 
E, Zimmerman, president, American Stand: 
ards Association, New York. 
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Civil Defense Features 
N.F.P.A. Discussions 


100 ATTEND TORONTO MEETING 





ident Small Slated for Re-election; 
7 g J. Smith Again Heads 
Marine Section 





Toronto, Ontario, May 14.—Civil de- 
fense, arson as a form of sabotage and 
the close tie between the United States 
and Canada welded by their common 
cause in the world crisis of today, fea- 
ture the forty-fifth annual meeting of 
the National Fire Protection Association 
here this week, = 

Since the founding of the association 
in 1896, this is the third annual meeting 
to be held in Canada. The first was in 
Ottawa in 1919 and the second was in 
Toronto in 1931. ae 

The five-day sessions, beginning on 
Monday and ending Friday of this week, 
attracted more than 1,000 attendants. It 
was anticipated that President Alvah 
Small, Chicago, and the other officers 
would be re-elected at the closing ses- 
sion on Friday. Their names had been 
recommended by the nominating commit- 
tee of which Paul W. Terrv, St. Louis, 
is chairman. The other officers expected 
to be re-elected are: David, J. Price, 
Washington, and Richard E. Vernor, 
Chicago, vice - presidents ; Hovey T. 
Freeman, Providence, secretary - treas - 
urer; Albert T. Bell, Atlantic City, 
chairman of the board. 


Nominated as Directors 
Nominated for the board of directors 
are Frank A. Epps, Dover, N. J.; Rus- 
sell Grinnell, Providence; C. W. Pierce, 
New York; W. C. Wagner, Philadelphia ; 

John L. Wilds, Chicago. 

"A. J. Smith, chief surveyor of the Ma- 
rine Office of America, New York, was 
re-elected chairman of the Marine Sec- 
tion of the association. Other officers of 
the section re-elected were H. Gerrish 
Smith, president, National Council of 
Shipbuilders, New York, vice-chairman ; 
J. L. Wilson, American Bureau of Ship- 
ping, Washington, secretary; executive 
committee, A. J. McCarthy, vice-presi- 
dent, U. S. Lines, New York, and George 
G. Sharp, naval architect of New York. 

The Fire Marshals Section also elected 
officers as follows: chairman, Otto G. 
Lindemeyer, Detroit; vice - chairman, 
Clem Smith, Indiana; secretary, D. P. 
Vandivier, Kentucky; executive secre- 
tary, Percy Bugbee, general manager of 
the N.F.P.A.; executive committee, W. 
J. Scott, Ontario; John Strohm, Iowa; 
Carl Waltershield, Toledo, O.; Calvin 
Lauber, Washington, D. C.; Ed L. Smith, 
Washington State. 

Civil Defense Problems 

The Monday and Tuesday meetings 
were devoted to joint sessions of the 
N.F.P.A. Fire Marshals Section and the 
Association of Canadian Fire Marshals. 
Highlight of these meetings was the ses- 
sion devoted to problems of civil defense, 
with addresses by Superintendent V. A. 
M. Kemp of the Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Police; Assistant Director Hugh H. 
Clegg of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, and Lewis Partington, British 
auxiliary fireman, Coventry, England. 
Their speeches were followed by a sym- 
posium on civil defense. 

The close relationship between arson 
and sabotage was summed up by Dr. 
Richard C, Steinmetz, chief investigator, 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago, at the Tuesday morning session 
when he said: 

“The suggestion that arson may be re- 
sorted to by the saboteur has created 
considerable interest in the subject be- 
cause it becomes a part of the national 
defense program. Experience has shown 
that destruction by fire is often a part 
of the well organized plan of an enemy 
attack whether it be from the air or the 
work of the fifth columnists. Much has 
already been said and written about 
arson as a form of sabotage and we will 
Probably hear more about it. It will 
suffice to state that in order to control 
this form of sabotage, it is absolutely 


essential that close harmony and com- 
plete cooperation exist between various 
parties interested in this problem.” 


Adequate Fire Defense 


Board Chairman Bell reported substan- 
tial increase in membership and the larg- 
est sales of publications in the associa- 
tion’s history, both in number of pieces 
of technical and educational literature 
distributed and in income. He, too, 
stressed the importance of adequate fire 
defense for cities and industries. Gen- 
eral Manager Bugbee carried the subject 
further, saying: 

“The present world situation has 
brought a realization of the need for 
protection of communities against pos- 
sible air attack with incendiary bombs, 
the need for precautionary measures 
against fire as the principal weapon of 
the saboteur, and the need for adequate 
measures for the protection of indus- 
trial concerns producing essential emer- 
gency equipment and materials against 
destruction or delay by fire.” 

President Small delivered his address 
at the first general session, Tuesday 
night, which was featured by the address 
of Ontario Attorney-General Gordon D. 
Conant, K.C., M.P.P. 





Deny Charges 


(Continued from Page 1) 


to be conveyed through the reinsurance 
transaction. 

The consensus among marine offices 
was that there is an exceedingly small 
market for foreign reinsurance due to 
the risks involved today, and that the 
3ritish market, which has always been 
a leading one, receives the bulk of what 
is available. 


Charges Called Absurd 

Marine underwriters term as “ridicu- 
lous” and “absurd” the charges that have 
been made. Many marine men in New 
York are of British birth or nationality, 
with anti-Axis sympathies naturally, and 
they have not for the two years of the 
war considered the marine insurance 
market as a source of information for 
the Axis powers. War risk cargo insur- 
ance is not written extensively on war 
shipments to England as that business is 
taken for the most part by the British 
Government war risk bureau. War risk 
is written on cargoes to and from the 
United States and South America, Asia 
and Africa but exact dates of sailing, 
arrivals, etc., are generally not known 
to underwriters until these facts have 
become general information in shipping 
circles. Marine underwriters themselves 
depend upon the marine news in news- 
papers for much of their information. 

Hull underwriters deny flatly some of 
the statements made by Pearson and 
Allen in their Wednesday syndicated 
article. The statement is made that 
the Government is paying war risk in- 
surance to the Japanese for helping to 
insure the America. The Tokio M. & 
F. does belong to the American Marine 
Insurance Syndicates but gets only an 
infinitesimal share of the hull coverage 
on the America. The Tokio is repre- 
sented by Appleton & Co., Inc. one of 
the best known and highly regarded of 
American marine underwriting offices. 
The only information on the company’s 
business here reaching Tokio itself deals 
with financial income and outgo. Apple- 
ton & Co. Inc, write for numerous 
American companies also. 

War risk insurance on the America is 
written on a monthly basis and the rate 
at the highest is not over fifteen cents 
per $100 of coverage it is said. The 
Syndicates carry about $4,000,000 at a 
rate of around ten cents. This compares 
with published charges that this insur- 
ance costs up to $5. The statement is 
made that five German companies are 
operating in the insurance field here. 
There have been no German insurers in 
the United States since the last war and 
the one reinsurance company here which 
has German connections, even though 
American owned, writes practically no 
marine business. 
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PROSPECTING PAYS 


The miner can’t locate pay dirt until he 





starts digging. Nor can an Agent hope to 
secure from his clients and prospects all the 
business possible, until he learns what protec- 


tion they need. 


Start your digging with a survey of each of 


your clients. There’s business waiting for 


you. The survey is the paying way. 


See our full-page advertisement 
in the May 19th issue of Life. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance, except life. 


bi ae a 1792 


Losses Paid 
over $457,000,000 


Capital 
$12,000,000 
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Pink Finds Mutuals And 
Stock Companies Alike 


~ WILLS 


Predicts Organic Changes in Commis- 
sion Structure in Connection With 
Larger Risks 


With mutual companies shedding the 
assessment feature and stock companies 


SPEAKS AT DINNER 





considering issuance of participating pol- 
icies, the two classes are becoming more 
alike, Louis H. Pink, Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York, said in his 
address before the Vermont Association 
of Insurance Agents at Burlington on 
May 

Mr. Pink was principal speaker at the 
dinner honoring Governor William H. 
Wills, Bennington local agent and for- 
mer president of the Vermont associa- 
tion. 

He said that the beginning of state 
regulation in Massachusetts and New 
York developed the line of demarkation 
between the fire and the life business 
and that when casualty lines developed 
they, too, were placed in a _ separate 
compartment. This separation of pow- 
ers, he said, undoubtedly was desirable 
and in the interest of security as so 
many of the companies were small and 
new and did not have the advantage of 
tradition, experienced management or 
adequate capital. 

Liberalization of Powers 


“But now,” he continued, “there is a 
trend towards liberalization of powers 
and comprehensive coverages. The 
growth and spread of business in so 
many new lines has carried with it 
the ramification of insurance. There is 
a natural desire on the part of the pub- 
lic to avoid worry and purchase its in- 
surance in a package rather than in a 
number of separate policies. 

“There should be no question on the 
part of anyone that life insurance must 
be kept free from the hazards of other 
lines. It is based upon actuarial calcu- 
lations and given efficient management 
and a sound financial policy should be 
the safest of all human undertakings. 
3ut in fire, casualty and marine there 
are many lines which are quite as logi- 
cally one as the other and there is con- 
siderable overlapping. 

“The tendency towards handling sev- 
eral types of insurance by one organiza- 
tion is indicated by the ‘development of 
groups or fleets of companies which do 
both fire and casualty business and are 
under unified financial control. The pres- 
ent separation of powers, so rigid under 
the New York statute, is often controlled 
by practical agreement rather than by 
any theoretical distinction. The trend 
of the future is undoubtedly towards 
comprehensive policies and broad cover- 
ages which more effectively meet the 
public need. 

Threatened by Conflict 

“The peace and security of the insur- 
ance business is often threatened by 
the conflict between the stocks and the 
mutuals. The large demands of the 
defense program intensified the struggle. 
Each type has its advantages and the 
bitter attacks which are sometimes made 
by the advocates of one against the 
other are neither wise nor justified. 
“We have had both stock and mu- 











times 
and it isn’t possible to answer the ques- 


tual companies from the earliest 
tion so often asked by the public: 
‘Which is the better?’ The difference is 
largely in type of management. The 
security of the public is determined not 
by the type but by financial strength and 
honest and efficient management. The 
stocks urge their service and dependa- 
bility and the mutuals are usually able 
to give a lower price. 

“Indications are that the stocks and 
mutuals are becoming more alike. The 
mutuals are gradually shedding the as- 
sessment feature, which is a competitive 
handicap, by building up surpluses, The 
stocks are seriously considering meeting 
the price competition by the distribution 
of a portion of the profits to their pol- 
icyholders through participation, 

Enlightened Self-Interest 

“While insurance like every other form 
of business activity is based upon self- 
interest it is enlightened self-interest at 
its best. There is a sharing of the risk 
in all forms of insurance. A spirit of 
cooperation and mutual help is at the 
bottom of it all. 

“Healthful competition and_ rivalry 
have made the entire insurance struc- 
ture more efficient and serviceable to 
the public. The wiser heads among both 
stocks and mutuals are coming to real- 
ize that there is reason for rivalry but 
not for bitterness; that both the stocks 
and mutuals are honored members of 
one great family; that senseless attacks 
injure the entire structure.” 

One of the most difficult duties of 
state departments which have rating 
powers, Mr. Pink said, is to determine 
what is fair and equitable both to con- 
sumers and companies. Rating is com- 
paratively new, he said, and still in a 
state of flux, and “we are experimenting 
and learning and must not be too dog- 
matic about it.” 

Defense Program Contracts 

The huge contracts of the defense pro- 
gram, he said, have intensified old prob- 
lems and brought new ones, most of 
them revolving around the amount which 
can properly be expended for manage- 
ment and acquisition where premiums 
aggregating hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are involved. The theory of in- 
surance, to spread the risk and avoid 
unfair discrimination, he said, is undoubt- 
edly right but “the difficulty is that as 
a practical matter mathematical equality 
does not seem to work. In the larger 
risks the very substantial amounts al- 
lowed for acquisition and other ex- 
penses make the rating structure vul- 
nerable.” 

He said that if the sums paid out in 
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Production Branch 
Offices Criticized 


CALLED A DANGER TO AGENTS 


Fred Moreton of National Association 
Executive Committee Says Survey 
Results Will Be Known Soon 
Charging that the production branch 
office system, if universal, would destroy 
the independent local agents, Fred A. 
Moreton of Salt Lake City sa‘d_ last 
week that the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents is now making a survey of 
branch office operations, Mr. Moreton 


is a member of that committee and he 
spoke before the annual convention ot 
the Nebraska Association at Omaha. 


The branch office system, he continued, 
endangers agents’ ownership of expira- 
tions. 

Results of the National Association 
survey of branch offices are now being 
tabulated, Mr. Moreton said, and soon 
the association will know the names of 
cities in which branch offices are locat- 
ed and the number of branch offices 
operated by cach company that has 
any. 

“There are two systems for the pro- 


conimissions are not commensurate with 
the amount of work and service required, 
there is a tempt ation towards rebating 
and while it is fair enough to give a'l 
possible benefit to the small man and 
look to the larger enterprises for the 
substantial profits, the end sought is 
often defeated for large commissions and 
charges encourage self-insurance, con- 
trolled agencies, the formation of affili- 
ated insurance companies and various 
other methods of cutting in. 
Rating Structure Readjustment 

“Tt is clear,” he said, “that some re- 
adjustment of the rating structure may 
be necessary which would give recog- 
nition to the lower expense and acqui- 
sition costs on larger risks. Experience 
and retrospective rating are promising 
developments. It is also probable that 
where a large number of similar risks 
are grouped together under common 
ownership or control, special rating 
plans based in part on the loss ratios 
will have to be developed. 

“It is not surprising that the produc- 
ing forces of the nation consider the 
growth of mutual insurance and the un- 
willingness of large buyers to pay pre- 
miums based on the accepted rates of 
commissions a threat to their security. 
The occasional insistence on higher 
rates than are necessary in some lines 
of insurance has done more than any- 
thing else to promote the growth of mu- 
tuals. If the rates are reasonable and 
there is not too much profit in them the 
stock companies are in far better posi- 
tion to compete successfully. 

“Wise and alert leaders, among them 
the president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, recognize that 
some organic changes may have to be 
made in the commission structure so 
that those who render responsible serv- 


ice shall be better compensated than 
the mere salesman. Never has there 
been greater need for wise and _ pro- 


gressive leadership among the companies 
and in the producing forces.” 
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duction of business in the United States 
outside of the direct- -writing system of 
mutuals,” he said. “One system is the 
American Agency form of eo 
business which has been responsible, i 
my opinion, for the vast develowann 
of the insurance business in this coun- 
try. The other system is the produc- 
tion branch office system, which system 
is pursued by a small portion of the 
companies. 


How Branch Offices Operate 


“Under the production branch office 
system, an insurance company will es- 
tablish a large office, provide desk space, 
and go out and hire, usually on a com- 
mission basis, a number of men to work 
directly out of the production branch 
office. They do not have to pay any 
rent or telephone service, and will be 
equipped to have all their policies writ- 
ten by the branch office, and in most 
cases are paid the same rate of com- 
mission as an agent who is required to 
pay all of his expenses of operation, thus 
putting the independent agent at a dis- 
advantage when it comes to the parity 
of cost in the production of business. 

“The agents who maintain their own 
offices and operate independent of any 
direct control or supervision are, gener- 
ally speaking, higher type agents. They 
are the true middlemen in the picture. 
They are independent contractors, are 
usually born and raised in the com- 
munity, or have lived there for some 
time. They are acquainted with the 
property holders and the buyers of in- 
surance. They are free from company 
domination and, all things being equal, 
the business they produce and control 
will come from better sources and pro- 
duce a lower loss ratio. 

“You should secure the representation 
of finest class companies, and then sell 
yourself, and not your company, to the 
public. You own your expirations and 
the only way to preserve this owner- 
ship of expirations is too yourself— 
your agency. How often are you re- 
quested to place_a certain policy in a 
certain company? Not very often—at 
least that has been my experience. The 
average policyholder cannot name the 
company in which you write his insut- 
ance on his automobile or on his home. 
He can without doubt name _ the life 
insurance company, because he deals 
directly with the company itself, and 


usually makes his premium payment 
checks payable to the life insurance 
company. The production branch office 


system is based upon the life insurance 
theory of conducting business.” 


MISS CORA OTTAWAY DIES 
Miss Cora Ellen Ottaway, 78, who 
conducted an insurance agency in vay] 
field, N. Y., for many years, died ] 
in Jamestown General Hospital follow 
ing a short illness. 
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Pen Picture of Some London Insurance Men 


By Victor Dover, F.C. I. I. 


London, May 1—One of the things 
which has encouraged Great Britain 
more than anything else to persevere and 
to endure throughout the time of its 
ordeal has been the knowledge that upon 
the shoulders of an ancient people was 
once again thrust the responsibility of 
holding the fort agamst a savage iIn- 
vader, not for itself alone but for all 
those true in spirit here and hereafter. 
This essential purpose has been fortified 
by the sympathy and understanding, now 
to be followed by practical help, which 
have been extended to the British peo- 
ples by their “cousins” in the Americas. 

During the past twenty-one months 
this community of ideals has gradually 
shown itself to be based upon the 
strongest possible foundation, an_essen- 
tial identity of interest. But the en- 
couragement has not been merely a 
matter of sentiment. Many Americans 
have not hesitated since the outbreak of 
hostilities to indicate in no uncertain 
measures where their sympathies lie. 
Their constant communications have 
proved the spirit of friendliness and 
comradeship which has helped many a 
Briton through a difficult hour. Diffi- 
cult hours, difficult days and, most im- 
portant of all, difficult nights there have 
certainly been, but even in the darkest 
hour the light of the people’s spirit 
has been undimmed, so that when Win- 
ston Churchill as Prime Minister char- 
acterized that period as a people’s “finest 
hour” he was in fact indulging in under 
statement. 

American Sympathy 

What I am at the moment endeavor- 
ing to do is to convey that had_ the 
sritish people felt themselves entirely 
alone in recent months it is possible 
that they might have faltered. In other 
words, we have been relying upon Amer- 
ica as a fount of spiritual strength. Be- 
fore the war we had many more oppor- 
tunities for making and keeping contacts 
with our friends in the United States. 
I recall many conversations I had with 
leading American insurance men prior to 
September, 1939. Even in those days 
one tried to be realistic, and to be a 
realist then meant to accept the inevit- 
ability of war because no one who had 
eyes to see could fail to identify the 
purpose and objectives of the dictator- 
ships. With my American friends | 
discussed, perhaps in hypothetical terms, 
what would be the reactions of the 
American people should aggression be 
released from all bounds. 

I must admit I was surprised at the 
candor of the responses I received from 
my friends “from the other side.” They 
appeared to believe that Britain would 
need to fight for its continued exist- 
ence. They said that in such an event 
America would stand aloof unless it ap- 
peared to be likely that aggression would 
prevail, That is to say, it was accepted 
that the charge of being the aggressor 
would not be laid against Britain, but 
that American opinion would not go 
further than a sympathetic attitude of 
mind unless the threat of the extension 
of aggression against the American con- 
tinent approached within measurable 
distance. Strangely enough, no Briton 
regarded this as a selfish point of view, 
for the consequences of such mistakes 
as we have committed in the past we 
were and are prepared to face. But we 
do believe in a future for free peoples 
and are prepared to suffer and endure 
to insure it. 

How then are individual British in- 
surance men well known in the United 
States comporting themselves in these 
difficult days? Let me endeavor to draw 
some pen-pictures, but before doing so 
once again pay a tribute to the rank 


and file of insurance staffs. It is theAmongst other things he is a prominent 


simple truth that these have carried on, 
irrespective of personal hazards, incon- 
veniences and tribulations, almost as if 
they were working in a country at peace. 
Whatever may have been the ‘position 
before the nature of aerial bombard- 
ment was fully understood, nowadays in 
every insurance office in every part of 
the country work proceeds almost nor- 
mally, whether or not enemy aircraft 
are in the vicinity, whether or not nights 
have been continuously disturbed. 

Ralph Y. Sketch, F.C.I.I. 

Mr. Sketch is signalled out for men- 
toin first bv reason of his position as 
chairman of the British Insurance Asso- 
ciation. This is an organization repre- 
sentative of the business of British in- 
surance as a whole. In practice, its 
main function is to safeguard the se- 
curity and funds of insurers, at home 
and abroad. What its responsibilities 
have been in recent months can there- 
fore be easily appreciated. Mr. Sketch 
is an outstanding figure. He is one of 
the few chairmen of British insurance 
companies who has spent the whole of 
his life in the practical conduct of the 
business. He is an eloquent speaker 
and possesses an attractive, almost dom- 
inant, personality. His experience of 
insurance is all-around. In his younger 
davs he was an “inspector,” which in 
Britain means a new business-getter. 

Later, he had foreign experience as 
manager of the Phoenix in South Afri- 
ca. He knows insurance from both sides 
of the fence, tariff and _ non-tariff. 


Free Mason, being a past grand deacon 
of the United Grand Lodge of England 
and having served for some years on 
the Board of Benevolence. It is a sat- 
isfaction to British insurance men to 
know that the reputation and standing 
of Mr. Sketch in the United States is 
as great as it is in his own country. 
Alexander MacDonald 

A number of British insurance ccr- 
porations hold a special place in the 
affections of the business community by 
reason of their long associations and 
fine traditions. Of few insurance com- 
panies is this more true than of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance, of which 
Alexander MacDonald is general mana- 
ger and secretary. He has now been 
appointed the only representative of in- 
surance on the War Damage Commis- 
sion, a body set up by the Government 
to administer the provisions of the War 
Damage Act, 1941, which is universally 
regarded as the most courageous piece 
of legislation of recent years. 

Mr. MacDonald is the very antithesis 
of the hard business man as portrayed 
in so many best-sellers. He is far from 
being a Babbitt. Head of a great or- 
ganization, he remains a human being. 
He has a geniality, an urbanity and an 
ease of manner which effectively mask 
a very acute executive brain. His ca- 
pacity for work must be tremendous as 
his record adequately demonstrates. It 
is unnecessary to enlarge unon the pre- 
occupation and responsibilities carried 
by insurance general managers under 
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1a Springfield is proud of the fact that it is a charter 


member of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


For, 


since 1866, the story of the National Board has been the 
story of a public service of untold benefits to the people of 


America. 


During this, its 75th anniversary year, the Board is con- 
ducting a vigorous campaign to create a stronger national 
defense through a more efficient fire defense. 


The Springfield, with its aftiliated companies, is cooperat- 
ing to the fullest extent with the National Board in this 
activity, as it does in every public spirited endeavor. 
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war conditions. When it is added that 
during hostilities Mr. MacDonald has 
been in office as president of The Insur- 
ance Institute of London and chairman 
of the Salvage Corps as well as filling 
the position of chairman of the Avia- 
tors’ and General Insurance Co., Ltd., 
it will be realized that he is a man of 
parts. Mr. MacDonald is, of course, 
well known on the other side of the 
Atlantic, as he was for some years man- 
ager in Canada for the R.E.A. 
Sir Joseph Burn, K.B.E., F.LA. 

The largest insurance office in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations is 
the Prudential, of which Sir Joseph 
3urn is general manager Sir Joseph 
also is not unknown in the United States. 
which country he has visited on behalf 
of his company on more than one occa- 
sion and where he left a profound im- 
pression. His company leads in what 
is known in Britain as Industrial life 
business. Sir Joseph has a_ positive 
genius for preaching the gospel of this 
form of insurance. In fact, he may be 
described as an arch-apostle of thrift. 
_ To! those who do not know him well, 
Sir Joseph might appear a little elusive 
and perhaps a mite absent. This is be- 
cause he possesses a restive and rest- 
less mind. His thoughts are always on 
great concepts, large ideas and infinite 
possibilities. In fact, his is almost an 
infinite mind in a finite world. He is, of 
course, the head of a company which is 
amazingly well served by competent ex- 
ecutives, both senior and junior who 
look to Sir Joseph for leadership. In 
his early days his hobby was philately. 
In war time, the Prudential being proba- 
bly the largest individual investor in the 
country occupies a peculiar place in rela- 
tion to the war effort. Its contribution 
to the shekels of war are almost astro- 
nomical. Great is the responsibility of 
those entrusted with the care of the 
widow’s mite. 

Eustace Ralph Pulbrook 

_ “Lloyd’s” is a word recognized at once 
In every part of the world. The asso- 
ciation of underwriters from which 
sprung this household word has for 
more than 250 years been an integral 
part of the British insurance market. 
The corporate affairs of the institution 
are managed by the Committee of 
Lloyd’s of which the original chairman 
is Eustace R. Pulbrook. Here is a tall 
man, of typical English public-school 
type, gentlemanly by instinct, under- 
standing by nature and invested with 
that administrative competence which 
is not as common as we are sometimes 
led to believe. Mr. Pulbrook has some 
claim to attention as a successful ma- 
rine underwriter, but it is in regard to 
his outstanding services to Llovd’s that 
he should be noticed. He has an inter- 
national mind, but he is first and all 
the time a Lloyd’s man. 

He has probably done as much as any 
insurance leader to instil universal con- 
fidence in the security of a Lloyd's pol- 
icy and to extend the international con- 
nections and business opportunities of 
Lloyd’s underwriters. He almost appears 
to possess the secret of perpetual youth, 
for veritably he exudes vitality. It is 
often said that the time produces the 
man. 

Arthur E. Morgan 

Arthur E. Morgan is general manager 
of the London Assurance Corporation. 
He is one of those general managers in 
British insurance who have risen to the 
top entirely as the result of personal 
qualities. The accident of chance has 
played no part in his career, for he 
was at one time associated with quite 
a small if independent insurance com- 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Independent Adjusters 
Pledge Aid in Defense 


HOLD MEETING IN_ DALLAS 





Vote to Cooperate in Protecting Country 
Against Sabotage; Resolution 
to F. B. I. 

A resolution pledging mobilization of 
members to aid Federal and state agen- 
cies in protecting America against sabo- 
tage and other un-American activities 
was adopted by the National Associa- 
tion of Independence Insurance Adjust- 
ers at Dallas, May 12-14. 

Declaring themselves, as adjusters and 
investigators, to be fit by training and 
experience to cooperate in this phase 
of the National emergency, the members 
voted to help the Federal Bureau ot 
Investigation in its efforts to guard this 
country against subversive activities of 
all kinds. A copy of the resolution was 
ordered sent to J. Edgar Hoover, head 
of the F. B. I. : 

The association set up of a new section 
on fire and allied lines which will have 
for its objective two phases of the work: 
determination of minimum standards of 
qualification for a fire adjuster and set- 
ting up a register of adjusters in the 
office of the executive secretary as a 
means of assisting independent adjusters 
in obtaining the services of additional 
adjusters in time of catastrophe and big 
storms. An exhaustive study will be 
made to determine what are the mini- 
mum requirements for a qualified insur- 
ance adjuster. 

Membership Increases 

A membership of 120 firm members 
representing 120 main and 103 branch 
offices was announced. This represents 
a net gain of twenty firm members dur- 
ing the year with a marked increase in 
the number of individuals. 

C. E. DeWitt of Dallas was in charge 
of the meeting. L, A. Horton, Oklahoma 
City, is president of the organization and 
William H. Moore is executive secre- 
tary, Wichita, Kan. The first speaker 
was Paul Carrington, Dallas attorney, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
who said that any feeling on the part 
of attorneys that adjusters had en- 
croached on their domain in settlements 
and litigation is rapidly disappearing. 

Elect Ryan President 

John C. Ryan of Utica, N. Y., was 
elected president Wednesday, succeed- 
ing L. A. Horton of Oklahoma City, who 
was chosen executive secretary-treasurer. 
Miss Joyce Mowrey, Wichita, Kan., was 
elected secretary. Vice-presidents were 
named as follows: executive, J. N. Cur- 
ley, Philadelphia; casualty, J. W. Gainer, 
Austin, Tex.; fire, William H. Moore, 
Wichita; and special lines, R. T. Gustaf- 
son, Omaha. Members elected to the 
executive committee are: Thomas J. 
English, St. Louis; Frank E. Tidwell, 
Los Angeles; Mathew Dailey, Boston; 
N. J. Tierney, Chicago, and Julian Bell, 
Miami. 

The 1942 annual convention was award- 
ed St. Louis. 

Appearing on the first day’s program 
were W Coles, Fort Worth, who 
delivered a paper, “Interpretation of 
Fire and Extended Coverage,” prenared 
by J. D. Buckalew, also of Fort Worth 
who was ill; Eric C. Gambrell, of Seay 
& Hall, Dallas, who spoke on the topic 
“Tf T Were An Adjuster,” and Wilson 
W. Brooks, Jr., special agent at Houston 
for the Marine Office of America who 
discussed adjusting inland marine losses. 

“If I were an adjuster, I would want 
to know a little bit about the assured 
before I walked in,” said Mr. Gambrell. 
“I believe I would talk to the agent 
and have him introduce me to the as- 
sured where practical. What most agents 
fear (and it is costing you lots of money 
every year) is that the adjuster will not 
get along with the assured who has put 
money in the agent’s pocket. Our agency 
has a policy of assigning losses to cer- 
tain adjusters we know will get along 
with certain types of assureds and in 
every case possible advise the assured 
just who will handle his loss. We do 
not like to handle our losses.” 


Pen Pictures 
(Continued from Page 23) 


pany now a subsidiary of the controlling 
company of which he is chief officer. 

Mr. Morgan is more typically the 
successful business man in appearance 
and in personality than many others of 
similar standard. His is a_ singularly 
direct mind. His judgments are quick 
and incisive but are all the more reliable 
because he has read widely, thought 
deeply and understood fully. He can 
see social and world problems as a whole 
and bring to bear upon them wisdom, 
kindness but firmness. He is both forth- 
right and outspoken. Setting for him- 
self a high standard, he is intolerant of 
incompetence in others. 

Underneath his business realism, there 
is, however, a streak of serious ideal- 
ism. Of Mr. Morgan it may truly be 
said that in whatever occupation he 
found himself there he would have made 
his mark. He is most soundly grounded 
in political economy and has a deep un- 
derstanding of international affairs. In 
common with most insurance executives, 
one of his hobbies is golf but in war- 
time even the habitual golfing week-end 
has become but a dim memory. Due 
justice would not be done to Mr. Mor- 
gan in the absence of mention of his 
amazing capacity for working long hours. 
He is indeed a slave to the business 
which he serves so conspicuously. 


Alan S. Hinshelwood 


The Fire Offices Committee, which is 
an association of fire insurance compa- 
nies underwriting the business on tariff 
lines, exercises a profound influence upon 
British insurance at home and abroad. 
Some companies which are non-tariff ac- 
cept the tariff principle for foreign busi- 
ness, either in particular countries or 
generally. Administration of the mani- 
fold aspects of this business, especially 
as regards rating, conditions and legisla- 
tion is by committee. The F.O.C. itself 
meets regularly and there are in addi- 
tion innumerable sub-committees deal- 
ing with special facets so that one or 
the other is in almost continuous session. 

The F.O.C., like many other repre- 
sentative associations, is always in close 
contact with the various Government de- 
partments having insurance resnonsibili- 
ties. In such circumstances, it is ob- 
vious that the chairman must be a man 
of quality, possessing the attributes of 
tact and diplomacy to the nth power. 
Such is Mr. Hinshelwood. Discretion 
must have been his mother’s maiden 
name. He is a university man with the 
veneer of aplomb and charm which such 
a background often produces. He came 





to insurance from the Civil Service. He 
has a balanced mind. 

(Continued from Page 17) 
was particularly gratifying when we 
consider that they originally favored 
compulsory insurance. ies 
“In connection with our obligation 


with respect to the administration of 
this law, several prominent stock cas- 
ualty insurance executives have given 
us an expression of their opinion to 
the effect that the stock companies and 
their agents are going to be put to 
the test in connection with the opera- 
ion of this law, and that with such a 
law on the books, if we cannot sell 
insurance to a majority of the auto- 
mobile owners in this state, then the 
only answer is to compel them to buy 
insurance under a compulsory plan. It 
is further pointed out to us that the 
job in the first instance is one that is 
up to us agents, as we constitute the 
only selling organization that the stock 
companies have. 

“This, in effect, is a challenge to the 
agency forces of this state and I am 
satisfied that we will meet this chal- 
lenge 100%. 

Plan Educational Campaign 

“We feel that in order that the public 
may be cognizant of their obligations 
under this new safety responsibility law 


between now and January 1, an inten- 
sive educational program and publicity 


through the medium of newspapers, 
radio and magazines should be carried 
on. In connection with this, we have 
the advice of certain casualty stock 
executives that in addition to the efforts 
put forth by us agents the companies 
themselves will carry on a_ publicity 
campaign. : 

“We believe it should be evolved in 
collaboration with the stock casualty 
companies and through the utilization of 
experts in this line. We believe that 
this program should be completely laid 
out and agreed upon during the Sum- 
mer months so that together with the 
cooperation of the stock casualty com- 
panies, we will be all set to go about 
the first of September and from then on 
to the end of the year, the utmost in- 
tensive efforts should be put forth to 
try and get insurance written on every 
car that is operated in the State of 
New York. 

“Tt has been suggested to us by cer- 
tain stock casualty insurance executives 
that our association appoint a commit- 
tee to deal with this matter and that 
after the appointment of such a com- 
mittee, a formal request for a con- 
ference with the committee on agency 
and public relations of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives to 
work out the details, be held. At that 
time, our committee should be prepared 
to tell the company executives what we 
agents propose to do and to give them 
the benefit of our suggestions, as to 
a publicity campaign. 

“We believe that this program which 
our committee will lay out will accom- 
plish a very definite and concrete plan 
and we feel sure that this committee 
will be appointed very shortly for this 
purpose.” 


Resolutions 


By their resolutions adopted here to- 
day the agents will seek to remove tax 
inequality between stock and mutual 
companies in New York State and 
throughout the nation; not to have peo- 
ple engaged in the automobile business 
licensed as producers; to fight arbitrary 
establishment of commissions; to have 
the companies end the practice of allow- 
ing salaried employes to solicit insur- 
ance and, in the 1942 legislature, to ex- 
tend the so-called favored broker statute 
to apply to personal property as well as 
real property. With respect to the last 
resolution the law now forbids coercion 
in the placing of any insurance on real 
property. A bill to extend the provisions 
was introduced this year but was not 
passed at Albany. 

Following are the resolutions, pre- 
pared by a committee headed by Follett 
L. Greeno of Rochester: 

Licensing of Auto Dealers 

“I. The New York State Association 
of Local Agents, Inc., concurs in a reso- 
lution adopted by the Local Acquisition 
Cost Conference that the appointment or 
licensing as producers of insurance, of 
automobile dealers and garage pro- 
prietors, the officers and employes and 
affiliates of automobile clubs and others 
engaged in the automobile business is 
contrary to good practice and detri- 
mental to the American Agency System. 
_ “We respectfully urge the New York 
State Insurance Department to disap- 
Prove such appointments and to refuse 
licenses to that type of applicants and 
call upon the Local Acquisition Cost 
Conference and the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives to file 
similar representations to the Insurance 
Department. 


Production Branch Offices 


“II. The New York State Association 
of Local Agents, Inc., commends the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents for its activity and for the pro- 
gress made this year in prosecuting the 
problem of production branch office 
operation and for the action taken at 
the Oakland mid-year meeting. 

“We pledge assurance of full support 
and cooperation in the matter of devel- 
oping pertinent data and_ correlated 
information in connection with the Na- 


—, 


tional Association’s current study of 
the problem with the earnest hope for 
an early completion of its pending sur. 
vey to the end that a report may he 
presented at the annual meeting of the 
National Association in October of this 
year. 


Ownership of Expirations 


“III. The New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents, Inc., reiterates jts 
unqualified support of the well estab- 
lished principle with respect to the 
agents ownership of expirations. 


Taxation Inequality 

“IV. The New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents, Inc., concurs with 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents in its resolution adopted at Oak- 
land requesting the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue to present to the 
Congress of the United States the in- 
equality in taxation existing between 
capital stock fire, casualty and surety 
companies, and mutual or participating 
companies, (other than life). 

“The New York State Association calls 
upon our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress from the State of New York 
to support legislation to equalize this 
necessary tax burden. 


Fixing of Commissions 


“V. The New York State Association 
of Local Agents, Inc., reiterates its pre- 
vious stand against the arbitrary estab- 
lishment of agents’ commissions in any 
branch of our business, except after 
joint conference and agreement between 
the companies and agents, and now calls 
upon the excise bond underwriters to 
pay commissions on liquor and_ beer 
bonds at the same rate as is now paid 
to agents on other surety business.” 

The sixth resolution deals with exten- 
sion of the favored broker law. The 
seventh asks that steps be taken by 
fire and casualty companies to terminate 
the practice of some company employes 
soliciting business directly from the pub- 
lic “in unsound competition with li- 
censed agents and brokers.” The eighth 
resolution calls upon Governor Lehman 
to appoint a committee to investigate 
taxes applying to stock and mutual com- 
panies and to make recommendations 
for appropriate legislation to remove 
such inequalities as are found to exist 
from the statutes of New York State. 

In his report of the administration 
President Sharp touched upon several 
important problems as follows: 


Casualty and Surety 

“Our casualty and surety committee 
under the able chairmanship of Albert 
Dodge has persistently continued _ its 
efforts for restoration of the original 
rate of commission on workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance and the expected 
success of its endeavors will gladden the 
hearts of every agent and if nothing 
else were accomplished during the year 
amply justifies agency organization. In 
this connection a probable revision ot 
the retrospective rating plan for work- 
men’s compensation insurance will un- 
doubtedly offer to stock company agents 
an opportunity to reclaim the insurance 
on many larger risks heretofore lost. 


Automobile Rates 

“The recent reduction in automobile 
rates for this state marks the seventh 
consecutive year that such reductions 
have been promulgated, all based on 
improved experience. This, to our 
minds, indicates that the agents of New 
York State have done a good job in 
promoting safety and in the underwrit- 
ing of automobile insurance. We sub- 
mit, however, that the present automo- 
bile rating plan with its many classifi- 
cations, surcharges and credits and its 
requirements for signed applications by 
assureds is unnecessarily cumbersome, 
imposes unnecessary burden on the pro- 
duction forces, retards production and 
creates sales resistance. It will be our 
purpose to tender to the Insurance De- 
partment and the rating bureau the good 
offices of our organization in formulating 
a more simplified automobile rating 
plan embodying perhaps simplified pro- 
gressive rate credits for good experi- 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Company Cooperation Sought in 
Drive to Clear Mixed Agencies 


The New York State Association will 
continue its efforts to clear mixed 
agencies in its membership and to per- 
suade those companies which have not 
yet joined with those who are now In 
sympathy with the movement to see 
the agents’ viewpoint, Follett L. Greeno 
of Rochester reported Tuesday as chair- 
man of the committee on mixed agencies. 
“Our objective for years has been the 
learing of mixed agencies for the good 


Ci r 
of the business, and to those capital 
stock companies whose agents have 


taken on mutuals we have repeatedly 
and most respectfully requested that 
they get out of such agencies,” Mr. 
Greeno declared. 

“Tt is disconcerting, even dishearten- 
ing to encounter the repeated frustra- 
tion of our most serious efforts to hold 
the citadel of capital stock insurance 
under so constant a betrayal by those 
whom we defend. 

Deplores Lack of Action by Companies 

“Nor has such defense been under- 
taken without sacrifice, Our local boards 
have suffered loss of membership and 
loss of income, rather than compromise 
this principle. Yet, we are compelled 
to witness the refusal of capital stock 


companies to make similar sacrifice of 
premium income when put to the test. 
“In the language of diplomacy they 
agree with us in principle,” but find it 
impractical to take up the agency in 
such instances usually, because some 
other capital stock company would step 
into their shoes and acquire their busi- 
ness. The net result would, of course, 
be loss of their business without ac- 
complishment of desired objective. 
“Now, we have the fullest sympathy 
with such situation. But, if we are pre- 
pared to say that there is no solution 
for this problem we must be equally 
prepared to admit that the citadel of 
capital stock insurance is indefensible. 
“We do not propose to surrender to 


such a doctrine of defeatism. We be- 
lieve in capital stock insurance. We 
want our members to represent only 


capital stock insurance companies. Be- 
cause we believe so thoroughly in the 
superiority of capital stock insurance 
from the standpoint of the public in- 
terest and protection. 

“We deplore any act of any agent or 
any company which tends to weaken or 
destroy public confidence in the institu- 
tion which we call capital stock in- 
surance.” 





Julius A. Cohen Attends 


Julius A. Cohen, first vice-president 
and chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee of the General Brokers Associa- 
tion of the Metropolitan District, New 
York City, attended the convention for 
the fifth consecutive year. He believes 
that cooperation between brokers and 
agents has done much to help solve the 
problems of producers. 


Membership 1055 


The New York State Association now 
has 1,055 agency members and_ this 
figure is exceeded only by the California 
and Texas associations. A. C. Deis- 
seroth of Syracuse, chairman of the 
membership committee, is planning an 
intensive state-wide campaign this Fall. 

DUFFUS SHOWS PICTURES 

Roy A. Duffus of Rochester Tuesday 
morning showed colored motion pictures 
of his trip to California to attend the 
national mid-year meeting. 





Sharp Report 
(Continued from Page 24) 


ence as may be indicated by an assured’s 
actual accident record. 
Fire Insurance 

“AS new proposal for extending the 
reporting form of cover to single loca- 
tion risks was prepared by The Eastern 
Underwriters Association and our organ- 
ization invited to participate in a con- 
ference concerning it. We were repre- 
sented at this conference by Chairman 
W. H. A. Munns, Past-President R. M. 
L. Carson and Secretary J. W. Rose. 
While it appeared that the new pro- 
posal was in some respects more accept- 
able than the original plan yet it was 
pointed out that practically all the spe- 
cific objections filed with respect to the 
original proposal applied with equal 
force to the revised plan. At the con- 
clusions of the conference the E. U, A. 
committee again voted to lay the matter 
on the table. 

“During March and April of this year 


RE-ELECT SHARP PRESIDENT 





Other Officers Also Retained for Another 
Year; Six New Directors Elected 
for Three Years 

Syracuse, N. Y., May 13—Thomas A. 
Sharp of Rochester was re-elected to- 
day to serve a second term as president 
of the New York State Association of 
Local Agents. Also retained in office 
were Executive Vice-Pres‘dent A. C. 
Wallace of Goshen, Secretary-Treasurer 
J. W. Rose of Buffalo and National 
Councillor R. M. L. Carson of Glens 
Falls. 

Six directors were elected to serve 
until 1944. They are Murray Lent of 
White Plains, James A. Stephens of 
Watertown, John C. Stott of Norwich, 
Rae B. Steele of Elmira, John C. Olson 
of Buffalo and Floyd H. Greene of 
Saranac Lake. They replace the follow- 
ing directors whose term of office ex- 
pired: R. Douglas Boyd of Gloversville, 
Warren E. Day of Syracuse, Albert 
Dodge of Buffalo, J. K. Huntington of 
New Rochelle, E. T. McLaughlin, Jr., 
of Watertown and Hugh F. Morrison of 
Lake Placid. 





our association took a very decided step 
in the development of a permanent edu- 
cational program. Under the direction 
of Roy Duffus with assistance from the 
secretary's office we sponsored a series 
of six weekly educational meetings in 
each of nine cities (fifty-four meetings 
in all) throughout the Long Island and 
Hudson River area and the Southern 
Tier Counties. These meetings were 
confined to lectures and a study of auto- 
mobile liability insurance, general lia- 
bility insurance, inland marine lines, 
fidelity and surety bonds. 

“Lecturers, each one a specialist in his 
respective line, were graciously furnished 
by some of the leading stock companies. 
To them and to all other companies 
who would have gladly furnished lec- 
turers if we could have used them and 
who have offered their services for 
future meetings of this character, we 
acknowledge our sincere obligation. 


Agents Qualifications 


“Although the situation has improved 
in New York State with regard to the 
number of agents licensed since the en- 
actment of our agents qualification law, 
there is in our judgment still opportunity 
for improvement. The law is_ being 
very effectively administered by the In- 
surance Department under the direction 
of Deputy Superintendent George H. 
Jamison, and we are very appreciative of 
the fine cooperation which has been 


given to our state association in this 
matter. 

“While we are very much pleased with 
the operation of the law so far, we 
would like to point out that in our judg- 
ment, there are still too many agents in 
the business who should not be selling 
insurance. We hope that through the 
medium of raising the license standards 
and setting up still stiffer examinations 
that it will be possible to lessen the 
number of new agents and to secure a 
better selection by making it more dif- 
ficult to obtain insurance agents’ li- 
censes. We do not mean by this that 
we wish to keep any worthwhile agents 
out of the insurance business, but we 
do emphasize that what we need is not 
more agent’s licenses but better quali- 
fied agents who can qualify under this 
agents qualification law and who can 
serve the public to a greater degree. 


Mixed Stock and Non-Stock Agencies 


“This important subject has from time 
to time been before the executive com- 
mittee and the directors of our state 
association during the past year. The 
matter of clearing the New York State 
agencies had come to a dead end at the 
time of our 1940 May convention. 

“Although we have not been successful 
in bringing about the clearing of agents 
representing both mixed stock and non- 
stock agencies, we have not let the sub- 
ject drop, but have had to mark time 
because of certain differences of opinion 
in the method to be employed. We know 
from our conferences with the insurance 
companies that there are certain large 
companies who are willing to sit down 
and help us arrive at a proper solution. 
Unfortunately, there are certain other 
large companies who have not arrived 
at this same conclusion. 

“This is a matter which must have the 
whole-hearted support of all the stock 
companies which we represent and also 
the members of our own state associa- 
tion in order that a solution may be 
found. 

“Your president had an opportunity 
when attending the mid-year national 
convention at Oakland to discuss this 
matter with many prominent agents of 
the California Association and learned 
how and why their plan of guiding prin- 
ciples has proven so successful during 
the past year, and we can promise the 
members of our association here as- 
sembled that this plan of California is 
going to be given very careful study and 
consideration by the members of our 
executive committee and board of di- 
rectors and the membership as a whole 
will learn more about this as_ time 
goes on.” 














Stock Insurance Agents 





ADVOCATES OF 

AMERICAN PREPAREDNESS 
MERICA STEPS UP PRODUCTION! Wheels of industry hum everywhere, calling for 

y weeetet of factories, installation of new machinery, increased stocks of materials. 
§ Insurance agents realize that building and machinery costs are mounting rapidly, 
and that they must prevent inadequate insurance 
coverage lest defense production be seriously 
impaired in event of fire or accident. Thus they 
render invaluable service by surveying plants and 
urging additional protection where needed. The 


American Defense Program must go on! 
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Bennett Holds U. S. is Definitely 
Concerned With Defeat of Hitler 


Charging that Hitler is now engaged 
upon a long-planned imperial conquest 


for world domination under a “new 
order,” Attorney General John J. Ben- 
nett, Ir, of New York State, Tuesday 
night called on Americans for unity to 


preserve the principles of democracy. 
Speaking at the banquet during the 
convention of the New York State Asso- 


ciation of Local Agents at the Hotel 
Syracuse in Syracuse, he took issue 
with the so-called realists today who 


say, “We could never hope to cope with 
the great mechanical prowess of the 
conquerors of Europe” and “We must 
face that fact and deal with it to our 
best advantage.” 

This country is concerned with the 
defeat of Hitlerism, Mr. Bennett said, 
because this war is a death struggle 
between two ideologies of government. 

Idealism Has Made America Great 

“If adherence to the principles of de- 


mocracy is being idealistic, then I am 
happy to be called an idealist. 1 be 
lieve that it was the idealism of free 


men that gave strength to the Founding 
Fathers to come to grips with the real- 
ism of the armed strength of tyranny. 
I am sentimental enough to believe that 
idealism guided their minds and_ their 
hands. I am certain that our forefathers 
were idealists when they included the 
Bill of Rights in the Federal Constitu- 
tion, giving us freedom of speech, of 
the press and the free exercise of rc- 
ligious belief. 

“It was idealism 


that preserved the 


Ideas for Producers 
(Continued from Page 17) 
Westervelt. The insurance offered must 
fill a gap in the prospect’s protection 
and the speaker suggested use of visual 
aids, such as pictures of fires, explosions, 
accidents and the like as more effective 

than just oral presentation of ideas. 

Fourth in the series of steps is to 
motivate the prospect to act through a 
logical presentation of ideas which will 
have him make up his own mind to buy, 
rather than leave him with the impres- 
sion he is being high-pressured into pur- 
chasing something he does not want. 

In closing the sale, said Mr. Wester- 
velt, proceed on the basis of implied con- 
sent. He said not to ask any questions 
about amount of coverage or about when 
the insurance should commence which 
will give the prospect a chance to say 
“no.” Once there is a meeting of minds, 
ask for the insurance, then leave quick- 
ly, as often agents have overstayed and 
talked themselves right out of sales 
which they had in their hands. 


Making the Survey Sell 


In his talk on making the survey sell, 
Austin D. Bryan of the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety said the main purpose of a 
survey is to convince a prospect “that 
you, the agent, know your business well 
and that the services you offer are in- 
valuable to him.” A survey is made not 
for the primary purpose of selling insur- 
ance but of selling the agent and his 
services to the prospect. The trend to- 
day, said Mr. Bryan, is for insurance 
buyers to concentrate upon a_ single 
agent or broker and hence the success- 
ful bidders for accounts must demon- 
strate knowledge of hazards and of poli- 
cies which will cover them. 

Assuming that a survey has been made 
of a risk, Mr. Bryan strongly suggested 
placing it before the prospect in the 
agent's, rather than the prospect’s, office. 
First, the agent is assured of no inter 


ruptions and second, he has quickly avail 
able sources of information on rates and 


Union during the dark days of the Civil 


War. It was the idealism of our pio- 
neers which sustained the ever-west- 
ward march of American frontiers. It 


was the strength of this idealism which 
gave our people courage to overcome 
the obstacles of nature, to develop our 
resources and thus enabled the op- 
pressed and underprivileged of all lands 
to enjoy the blessings God so bounti- 
fully bestowed upon us. 

“T prefer Magna Carta to Mein 
Kampf. I prefer a free Congress to a 
stifled Reichstag. I prefer the humani- 
tv and liberal views of Washington, 
Jefferson and Lincoln to the regimenta- 
tion and materialism of Nietsche, Marx 
and Lenin. I prefer for myself and my 
children the safety of living under our 
constitutional forms of government to 
living under a dictator. 

“Ves, IT am an idealist, for I believe 
idealism has made America great. | 
am an idealist because I believe Ameri- 
cans will never turn their backs on the 
principles upon which our nation was 
founded and upon which it has  pros- 
pered. But above all, I am an idealist 
because I believe America is an ideal- 
a blessed ideal—of human liberty. With 
all our hearts and with all our courage, 
‘we mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor’ 
that America, under God, shall always 
remain a nation of free people, the 
haven of the oppressed and the land of 
opportunity.” 


policies which he could not carry to his 
prospect’s quarters. 

Mr. Bryan offered the following 
“don'ts” in connection with surveys: 

Don’t sell the wrong person in a firm. 
Deal only with the man who has the 
final decision on acceptance of the rec- 
ommendations in the survey. 

Don’t leave the survey to be read over. 
Too often negative decisions are ren- 
dered when a survey passes out of an 
agent’s hands. 

Don’t be personally critical of another 
agent or company. 

Don’t rush an interview. It should 
take at least an hour to explain recom- 
mendations and several hours are often 
necessary to go over surveys of sizeable 
commercial risks. 

As the aim of the survey is to show 
the prospect he needs someone to take 
care of his insurance program, Mr. Bryan 
suggested reading aloud every recom- 
mendation and also pointing out errors 
made by the prospect in careless buying 
of insurance before the survey was made. 
“Prove to your prospect that he has not 
the technical knowledge to supervise his 
own insurance problems. Get him to 
think about you as the one person who 
intelligently, adequately and 


can eco- 
nomically handle his insurance prob- 
lems.” 


Duffus Hits Auto Ruling 

Mr. Duffus, in closing the session, pre- 
sented a wide variety of casualty sales 
suggestions in his customary rapid fire 
fashion. He followed this with a criti- 
cism of the association automobile fire, 
theft, collision writing companies in 
placing a restriction, as of July 1, upon 
the amount an assured can collect when 
a collision has occurred involving glass 
breakage as well as damage to the car 
otherwise. Mr. Duffus argued that an 
automobile assured with comprehensive 
insurance pavs for and is entitled to full 
repayment for glass damage, however 
incurred, If he also carries $50 deduct- 
ible collision insurance the loss on the 
elass should not be combined with the 
ceneral loss, but should be paid in full 
after the strictly collision claim, minus 


Midyette Talk 


(Continued from Page 17) 


of the progress made by the National 
Association in its survey, in which 234 
local boards are assisting, of production 
branch offices, and stated that when this 
accumulation of data is completed, the 
problem would be pursued further and 
fully reported on at the annual meeting 
in Kansas City in October. 
On Public Relations 

Discussing the question of public rela- 
tions, Mr. Midyette had two particularly 
interesting points to make, one in ref- 
erence to the need of informing the 
public as to the division of the commis- 
sion dollar, and a second suggestion 
dealing with relations with public offi- 
cials, regarding which he expressed the 
opinion that the agents should not allow 
the companies to front for them but 
should provide their own representation, 

Explaining that a large part of the 
premium dollar known as the agent’s 
commission is largely expended by the 
agent or agency in providing necessary 
service for the proper handling of his 
account, Mr. Midyette stated that agents 
must take steps to “dissipate the thought 
in the minds of a large percentage of 
the public that if the average commis- 
sion is 17% it means that when a $100 
premium is paid, the producer has made 
a profit of seventeen dollars. 


Should Be Classified 

Going further into the question of 
agents’ remuneration, Mr. Midyette said 
that after thinking about the subject for 
a great many years and discussing it with 
a great many agents, company executives 
and purchasers of insurance, he has come 
to the belief that there should be some 
method of classification of agents where- 
by the producers of the country would 
be classified and remunerated on a basis 
of services performed and not on a 
stated percentage to all. 

Mr, Midyette explained his proposed 
classification of agents in three groups: 
the top commission agent who should 
be required to furnish all service in his 
own office and at his own expense; the 
second class, on lesser commission, whose 
companies would furnish engineering 
and loss adjustment services, and the 
third class in the lowest commission 
group who would operate out of a service 
branch office or the office of a supervis- 
ing general agent as salesman or pro- 
ducer, who would be responsible for col- 
lection and remittance of premiums only. 

He expressed the belief that commis- 
sions should be adequate to produce a 
sufficient income to all classes of agents 
for their operations and with proper 
management, make a reasonable profit. 





EXCELSIOR LUNCHEON HOSTS 


Many agents attended the buffet 
luncheon Tuesday given by the Excel- 
sior Insurance Co. at its home office 
in Syracuse, President Robert C. Hos- 
mer and Vice-President Forrest H. Wit- 
meyer acted as hosts. 





LAWRENCE DAW SPEAKS 


Lawrence Daw, veteran manager of the 
Syracuse division of the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization, and al- 
Ways an attendant at Syracuse agents’ 
gatherings, received a hearty welcome 
and spoke briefly. 





BREAKFAST CHAIRMEN 
Douglas Boyd, Gloversville, and Roy 
A. Duffus, Rochester, headed up the lo- 
cal board and educational breakfast con- 
ferences. 


the $50, has been paid. He called it 
shortsighted public relations for the com- 
panies to place a restriction on recov- 
ery after an assured has paid for both 
comprehensive and collision coverages. 


Potter Calls for Action 
In Combating Competition 





WELLINGTON POTTER 


Dynamic Wellington “Duke” Potter of 
Rochester delivered one of his charac- 
teristic talks on meeting mutual compe- 
tition at the Tuesday afternoon session, 
Putting a plentiful supply of “pep” and 
vim into his remarks he exhorted agents 
to make talks before conventions. of 
men in other lines of business, parallel- 
ing the aims of stock insurance with 
those particular businesses. Thus these 
buyers of insurance will understand 
there is a common interest with stock 
insurance, Both operate under the profit 
motive which is absent, he said, in the 
fire and casualty mutual system of cov- 
erage. Use their own language in ex- 
plaining insurance, he said. 

Mr. Potter criticized stock company 
executives and local agents who serve as 
directors of mutual companies or of in- 
dustrial concerns which insure with mu- 
tual carriers. He said also, “we cannot 
go around honestly upholding the profit 
system unless you all are willing to buy 
retail and not try to get tires, radios, 
refrigerators, etc., from cut-rate sellers, 
You must, to be consistent and sincere, 
consider other lines of business in the 
same light as you view insurance.” 





London Assurance Presents 


Public Relations Trophy 


Through Executive General Agent 
Walter Meiss the London Assurance 
presented to the association Tuesday 
morning a beautiful silver loving cup 
to be presented annually as a_ public 
relations trophy to the “local board in 
New York State which is adjudged to 
be most deserving of special recognition 
for meritorious community activity in- 
terpreting and promoting the aims, serv- 
ices and accomplishments of capital stock 
insurance.” Where local boards do not 
exist county associations are eligible for 
this contest. 

Awarding of the cup will be handled 
by a special committee of the state asso- 
ciation and the first presentation will be 
made at the 1942 annual convention. 

The purpose of this award is to stimu- 
late’ increasing public appreciation 0! 
capital stock insurance through the de- 
velopment of planned programs of local 
board public relations activity. | The 
award committee, in selecting a winner, 
will consider the following factors: pub- 
lic service, contributions to community 
welfare, civic responsibility, education 0 
the public, fire and accident prevention, 
improved agency service, recognition 0 
employes, publicity, advertising, show- 
manship, solution of local problems. 
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Fire Protection for Shipyards 
Discussed at N. F. P. A. Meeting 


as little wood in the staging as practical 


Shipyard fire protection was discussed 
by C. A. Vlachos of New York, fire in- 
surance inspector representing _ the 
American Marine Insurance Syndicate 
for Insurance of Builder's Risks, before 
the marine section meeting of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association con- 
vention at Toronto this week. 

Shipyards might be divided into three 
classes, he said. Those which build small 
wood and steel vessels such as fishing 
boats, tug boats, small Government ves- 
sels, barges and the like; those which 
build large cargo and passenger vessels, 
including repair work and_ the yards 
which build the larger naval vessels. 
As these yards differ in their general 
specifications, so do fire protection 
needs differ for the various types ot 
yards. . 
“There are three phases in the life of 
a vessel under construction, consisting 
of construction on the ways, construc- 
tion in the shops of the yard and, final- 
ly, fitting-out the vessel, Mr. Vlachos 
said, 

Varied Occupancies 

“Occupancies of a shipyard end by no 
means with metal working and wood- 
working,” he said. “There are paint 
shops and sometimes painting shops. 
There are sail shops, riggers’ shops, tool 
shops, electrical shops, maintenance 
shops, insulation shops and numerous 
other occupancies. And, finally, there 
are the warehouses and storerooms. The 
latter may easily develop into one of 
the fire protection engineer’s problems. 
Here we may find dishes packed in 
straw, washing machines in crates, a 
$500,000 combat vessel fire control, a 
stack of Beautyrest mattresses, auxil- 
iary engines, highly susceptible radio 
equipment, and a thousand and one 
other things, side by side, waiting to be 
moved into the vessel. 

“View this melange from the stand- 
point of the fire protection engineer and 
you can understand the worried look. 
He won’t hesitate about sprinklers for 
the mattresses and washing machines, 
but when he looks at the radio equip- 
ment his mind travels back to control 
rooms in broadcasting studios and he 
remembers ordering the sprinklers re- 
moved. Finally he compares the over 
all fuel value of the warehouse with 
the fuel value in the broadcasting studio 
and decides he must have sprinklers in 
the warehouse. Even then he may have 
an argument on his hands with the yard 
management. However, experience has 
taught him that some of the most seri- 
ous losses in builder’s risk insurance 
have occurred in the warehouses. 

“Let us now consider the ways and, 
finally, fitting-out. Shipbuilding ways, 
generally speaking, are of two types 
known as end launching and_ side 
launching. From a fire hazard stand- 
point there is little difference between 
the two types of ways. But from the 
standpoint of fire protection there is a 
notable difference. The end launching 
ways is accessihle on both sides where- 
as the side launching ways is frequently 
difficult of access on the outboard side. 
In addition, the determination of ade- 
quate fire defenses on the ways must 
be predicated on the construction of the 
Ways and the size and type of vessel 
construction. 

Ideal Shipbuilding Ways 

“The ideal shipbuilding ways, from 
the standpoint of hazard, is one of re- 
inforced construction built to the de- 
clivity of launching, with no housings 
or occupancies under the ways and with 





operating considerations will permit,” 
continued Mr. Vlachos. “With the in- 
creasing practice of assembling sec- 
tions of vessels off the ways the need 
for wood bracing decreases. Thus if 
we have a concrete or earth filled ways 
built on launching declivity, and the 
yard crane equipment permits handling 
of large unit assemblies the fire possi- 
bilities are greatly reduced particularly 
if the upright staging is of steel. The 
use of assembled units also reduces the 
need for interior staging and bracing, 
which is an important factor in steel 
vessel construction. Contrast this with 
the wood ways which consists of a plank 
floor laid on timber cross members rest- 
ing on wood posts. A portion of this 
ways is built to launching declivity, the 
remainder being level, from which tim- 
ber blocks or cradles are built up to 
keel level. 
Inadequate Protection 

“It is foolhardy to provide inadequate 
fire protection at the ways simply be- 
cause that which meets the eye from 
an exterior viewpoint happens to pre- 
sent little combustible value. Unfor- 
tunately, arguments against dependable 
fire protection at the ways are present- 
ed only too often for that very reason. 

“So far we have been talking about 
end launching ways. Side launching 
ways are different. We know of no 
side launching ways which are open 
underneath. Usually these ways consist 
of earth filled piling, the amount of pil- 
ing depending upon the load to be car- 
ried. Somewhat less than half of the 
outboard side is usually built at launch- 
ing declivity, the remainder being level. 


Shipbuilders have the advantage of 
building their vessels on an even keel. 
Underwriters have the advantage of 


lesser heights with which to contend. 
But underwriters have two disadvan- 
tages to consider, these being the hazard 
of side launching and the inaccessibility 
of the outboard side. It is difficult 
enough to walk along on the loose scat- 
tered planks over the water, but to drag 
a fire hose along there would be no 
simple achievement. 
Water Supply 

“No hard and fast rule can be laid 
down in protecting the various types of 
ways and the vessels under the different 
methods of shipbuilding, but some gen- 
eral basic principles can be developed 
and used as a guide. First of all, it is 
desirable to furnish the water supply 
independently from the supply for the 
remainder of the yard. There are usual- 
ly two water supplies in a yard, the fire 
mains and the domestic supply. Any 
saboteur worth his salt knows that a 
very effective way to disrupt produc- 
tion is to destroy by fire. He also 
knows that an elaborate system of fire 
protection has been set up. If he can 
cripple the fire defense water system 
the chances of a destructive fire are 
more favorable. Now, by placing the 
fire defenses at the ways on the domes- 
tic water supply, we are not placing all 
the fire defenses at a yard at the mercy 
of one breakdown. 

“In addition to the domestic water 
supply, we would consider 4-inch mains, 
one between each pair of ways, to be 
ample. These would be fed from the 
lateral running along the head of the 
ways, probably a 6-inch line. The sys- 
tem cannot be looped, because of prac- 
tical considerations, but in view of the 
fact that ways are seldom over 600 feet 
long it makes no great difference. If 


hose outlets are provided at 20-foot in- 
tervals with 100-foot hose at each out- 
let, and with additional available on 
portable reels elsewhere, you have a 
reasonably satisfactory arrangement. 
Extinguishers 

“Cargo vessels, which include tankers, 
as you all know, constitute a steel hull, 
with propulsion and maintenance equip- 
ment and quarters for crew and officers. 
This calls for a minimum of first-aid fire 
equipment. By first-aid we have refer- 
ence to hand extinguishers of various 
types. A carbon tetrachloride type of 
extinguisher should be located wherever 
electrical installation work is done, such 
as in electrical control rooms for hoist- 
ing machinery, etc. Four or five 24%4- 
gallon soda and acid type should be in 
the engine room and one in the steer- 
ing machinery room. They should also 
be located between decks, particularly 
if these areas, as is sometimes the cus- 
tom, are used for materials storage 
They should also be placed in the upper 
decks, particularly in the later stages 
of fitting-out. It may well be that con- 
struction while on the ways has prog- 
ressed sufficiently to warrant the plac- 
ing of first-aid equipment. Generally, 
not less than twenty extinguishers 
should be placed aboard the average 
415-foot cargo vessel, these to be placed 
in readily accessible locations and clear- 
lv visible. 

Passenger Vessel 

“Passenger vessels and other vessels 
fitted with appreciable refrigeration 
space present a greater hazard because 
of the frequent use of cork board insu- 
lation. The laying of this insulation is 
a hazardous process in itself. Passen- 
ger vessels avoid combustible trim to a 
remarkable degree, but the fact remains 
that they present greater fire possibili- 
ties than ordinary cargo vessels. This 
calls for additional extinguishers at vul- 
nerable points. Vessels which, under 
the new Government “Safety of Life at 
Sea” regulations, are to be equipped 
with automatic sprinkler systems, should 
have these installed progressively and 
such systems should be placed in operat- 
ing condition as soon as practically pos- 
sible for protection during the construc- 
tion period. 

“Navy vessels are an entirely different 
proposition, and are the most suscepti- 
ble of all to damage from fire during 
the construction period. One outstand- 
ing reason for this is the fact that these 
vessels are emergency vessels and, like 
all emergency equipment, must be per- 
fect. That means that repairs to equip- 
ment damaged during construction can- 
not be accepted. Of necessity, there can 
be no compromise. 

“It has been our practice to encour- 
age the placing of extinguishers as soon 
as combustible material enters into the 
construction of combat vessels. The 
common 214-gallon, soda-acide type of 
extinguisher for average fires, the car- 
bon dioxide extinguisher for electrical 
fires and the foam type for oil fires. 
We suggest a total of twenty extin- 
guishers for submarines, thirty for 
destroyers, seventy for light cruisers, 
and a proportionately greater number 
for larger vessels. 

In addition to that, as soon as prac- 
ticable after launching, we suggest the 


CHANGE IN CALIFORNIA CODE 





Agency Employes Not on Commissions 
Not Held Agents; Rule on 
Inland Marine 
Insurance Commissioner A. Caminetti, 
Jr., has issued the following notice of 

change in the insurance code: 

“Employes of a licensed insurance 
agent or broker who are not employed 
primarily for the solicitation of insur- 
ance and who do not receive commis- 
sions on insurance directly or indirectly 
shall not be considered as acting as in- 
surance agents, brokers or solicitors. 

“The completion or delivery of a dec- 
laration or certificate of coverage under 
a running inland marine insurance con- 
tract evidencing coverage thereunder 
does not require licensing under this 
code, if 

“(a) The person completing or deliver- 
ing such certificate or declaration does 
not receive any commission on such in- 
surance, directly or indirectly, and 

“(b) The person completing or deliv- 
ering such certificate or declaration or 
his employer has an insurable interest in 
the risk evidenced by the certificate or 
declaration.” 


SURPLUS LINE BROKER PLAN 


Sullivan of Washington Sponsors Plan; 
Should Have Agreement with 
London Lloyd’s 
Insurance Commissioner William A. 
Sullivan of Washington outlined plans 
for organization of a Surplus Line 
Brokers Association of ‘Washington be- 
fore a recent meeting of all surplus line 

licensees in the state. 

The Commissioner pointed out that 
the Washington law had been amended 
this vear making it possible to set up 
machinery to halt the writing of Wash- 
ington risks in non-admitted companies 
through non-resident brokers. He said 
that to give the set-up full effect it 
would be necessary to secure an agree- 
ment from the governing committee of 
Lloyd’s of London not to bind a Wash- 
ington risk unless submitted by a mem- 
ber of the proposed association. 





placing of one or two fifty-pound cylin- 
ders of carbon dioxide in particularly 
vulnerable rooms such as the engine 
room, pump room, steering room, under- 
water sound room, inter-communica- 
tions room, Diesel generator room, ele- 
vator machinery room, gyroscope room 
and other rooms where high values of 
a susceptible character are located. 
Many of the vessels are equipped with 
a piped CO: system, and where such is 
the case we encourage the placing of 
that system in active operation as soon 
as practicable. 

“Hose lines should also be placed on 
the main deck, coiled ready for use. 
By placing not less than 200 feet of 
14-inch hose forward and aft, connect- 
ed to the dock water supply, a quick 
supply is available for immediate use. 

“You may conclude that the require- 
ments outlined are excessive. The sound 
reasoning behind these requirements 
bring us back to our original statement, 
that fire fighting aboard ship is dif- 
ferent from fire fighting in the corner 
grocery store.” 





Surveys Marine Problems of War 


The problems of marine business in 
wartime were briefly commented upon 
by Lord Bicester, governor of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance, at the recent an- 
nual meeting of that office in London. 

“At the outbreak,” stated Lord Bi- 
cester, “the government set up a War 
Risks Insurance Office, since when most 
of the import and export cargoes of the 
country have been issued with that of- 
fice. In addition the government made 
arrangements to insure the hulls of Brit- 
ish vessels against war perils. 

“We have, however, participated to a 
small extent in what business against 
war risks remained with the market, and 
this is principally the hulls of some for- 


eign vessels and cargoes passing between 
neutral countries or between our Domin- 
ions and Colonies. 

“The risks at sea must inevitably lead 
to an increase in casualties falling under 
marine policies which in practice are 
attributable to working under war con- 
ditions, but this situation has been met 
by a wonderful spirit of cooperation by 
the market as a whole. The Joint Hul! 
Committee is working effectively, vhile 
the Advisory War Rating Committee 
has contributed invaluable help in the 
smooth working of the cargo section of 
the business, and in addition the very 
necessary increase in marine cargo rates 
has been arranged by the creation of a 
surcharge agreement.” 
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War Department’s New Insurance 
Rating Plan of Great Interest 


Cost-Plus-a-Fixed-Fee Contracts To Be Rated on Basis of 
Their Actual Loss Experience; Fixed Charges for 
Expenses; Fixed Fees for Producers 


The new comprehensive insurance 
rating plan established by the War De- 
“topic of the 


partment has been the 


week” in many casualty home offices, 
both stock and mutual, and has pro- 
voked keen and widespread interest 
among insurance agents interested in 


national defense business. Applicable to 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts, the new 
plan will be used until further notice 
on all War Department construction and 
operating contracts where the cost of 
the insurance is a direct item of ex- 
pense to the government by reason of 
the contract reimbursement agreement. 


The War Department describes the 
new arrangement as an experience rating 
plan—contemplating the payment of 
premiums for insurance on the basis of 
the actual loss experience developed by 
each risk. Fixed charges are provided 
for management, engineering, medical 
and claim facilities. The plan will be 
used in connection with purchase of 
workmen’s compensation, general public 
liability, and automobile liability and 
P. D. insurance. Rating experts re- 
ferred to the new plan as “retrospective 
rating without the minimum” under 
which all the operations on a risk are 
combined for rating purposes. 

‘May Select Own Company and Agent 

Significantly, the contractor or archi- 
tect-engineer is privileged to select the 
company with which he wishes to in- 
sure as well as his own agent, broker 
or insurance advisor. This is felt to 
be a great improvement over the pre- 
vious competitive bidding plan. Stock 
companies, then at a disadvantage, are 
now on even terms with non-stock car- 
riers. It is predicted that on all future 
defense work the competition between 
the two types of companies will be 
spirited—even exciting. 

Fee Basis of Compensation 


An innovation in the new programs is 
that the agent, broker or insurance ad- 
visor selected by the contractor or 
architect-engineer shall not while so em- 
ployed “be employed or paid any re- 
muneration whatsoever by any insur- 
ance carrier for services, or benefit di- 
rectly or indirectly in connection with 
the insurance being handled.” The ad- 
visor selected, it is further stipulated, 
must submit a detailed statement of his 
knowledge and experience. If he is 
satisfactory to the Under Secretary of 
War, he will receive a fee for his serv- 
ices paid directly by the contractor and 
architect-engineer. This replaces the 
usual agency commission, and while 
agents and brokers are not any to happy 
about it they are “carrying on.” 

Furthermore, they must sign and live 
up to stipulations contained in an in- 
surance service agreement. Therein it is 
stated that complete insurance advisory 
service “shal] include a review of all 
policies of insurance; verification of all 
statements of premiums, losses and loss 
reserves submitted to the contractor by 
the carrier; verification of all payroll 
classifications assigned to the policies, a 
determination that payrolls are assigned 
to proper classifications; and the render- 


ing of monthly detailed reports of find- 
ing to the contractor.” 

Basis of the advisor’s fee shall be de- 
termined by applying the fixed charge 
(expressed as a percentage of standard 
premiums) to the standard premium for 
all policies issued to the contractor. 
For example, on a risk bearing $100,000 
of premium, the first $10,000 of standard 
premium carries 74%4% fixed charged; 
next $40,000, 4% next $50,000, 2%, and 
over $100,000, 1%. Thus, producer’s fee 
on a risk of this size is estimated at 
$3,350. 


Risks Which Must Be Insured 


The War Department is specific on 
the point that all cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contractors, architect-engineers and sub- 
contractors whose compensation employ- 
ers’ liability, A. L. and P. D., and com- 
prehensive P. L. insurance premiums 
amount to $5,000 or more in the aggre- 
gate are required either to self-insure 
these risks in a satisfactory manner or 
to purchase the insurance in accordance 
with the new plan. Only exception will 
be where statutes of the jurisdiction in- 
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Bureau’s Experience 
Exhibit Reveals Gains 

RELEASED AT ANNUAL MEETING 

78 Stock Cos. Showed $39,043,566 Profit 


in 1940; Net Premiums Were $653,154,- 
643; Auto P.D. Loss Sizeable 








William Leslie was re-elected general 
manager of the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters at its annual 
meeting May 14 in New York and given 
a vote of thanks for his leadership during 
the trying past year. E. E. Robinson 
was re-elected secretary, and twenty 
companies as follows were elected to the 
executive committee: Aetna C. & S., 
Bankers Indemnity, F. & C., Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity, Glens Falls Indemnity, 
Globe, Great American Indemnity, Hart- 
ford A. & I., Hartford Steam Boiler, 
London G. & A., Maryland, Massachu- 
setts Bonding, New Amsterdam, Royal 
Indemnity, Standard Accident, Sun In- 
demnity, Travelers, U. S. F. & G. and 
Zurich. All department heads were re- 
appointed at the new executive com- 
mittee’s meeting and committees were 
named. 





The eighteenth annual Casualty Ex- 
perience Exhibit, compiled by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, was released at its annual 
meeting May 14 in New York, indicat- 
ing the results of 1940 for all casualty 
companies doing business in New York 
State. The exhibit, regarded as a highly 
significant statistical guide-post, em- 
braces countrywide underwriting experi- 
ence of all of the casualty and surety 
carriers licensed to write these cover- 
ages in New York State—seventy-eight 
stock carriers, thirty-one non-stock car- 
tiers, and the New York State Fund 
(workmen’s compensation exclusively). 
Comparative data respecting premiums, 
losses and expenses by type of expense 
for each of the last seven years is pre- 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE is only 
a promise until the accident happens and then it 
becomes an invaluable protection. 


fective assistance is the real measure of automobile 
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Elect Randall and 
Bond to Ass’n Posts 


C. W. FAIRCHILD GEN’L MANAGER 





Retiring President Haines Reports on 
Progress at Annual Meeting; Banquet 
Brilliant Affair 





Jesse W. Randall, Travelers vice. 
president, is the newly elected president 
of the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives. He was elevated to this 
high post at the annual meeting on May 
13 in New York City, and also elected 
was Edward J. Bond, Maryland Cas. 
ualty president, as vice-president. Gen- 
eral Manager C. W. Fairchild was fe. 
elected. President Randall, who suc- 
ceeds J. M. Haines, U. S. manager of 
the Phoenix-London Group, previously 
served for three successive years as 
vice-president, Mr. Bond has repre. 
sented his company on the association's 
executive committee for many years, Mr. 
Fairchild, general manager since 1937, 
has been with the association since its 
inception. As vice-president Mr. Bond 
automatically goes on the executive com- 
mittee. The London Guarantee was 
elected to fill the unexpired term of 
Maryland Casualty on this committee. 


Haines and Fairchild Report 


Highspots of the annual meeting were 
talks by retiring President Haines and 
General Manager Fairchild. In a brief 
talk Mr. Haines reviewed the associa- 
tion’s accomplishments in his three years 
as president; referred to accomplish- 
ments of former years having a bearing 
on the organization’s progress to date. 
He was appreciative of the cooperation 
he had received from the staff; pledged 
his own support to his successor. 

Mr. Fairchild, in reviewing the year's 
growth of the association, pointed to 
the progress made by National Conser- 
vation and Claims Bureaus. Impressive- 
ly he told of the increasing cooperation 
the companies are giving the govern- 
ment in its defense program through the 
association staff. Casualty and surety 
department problems were discussed; 
establishment of new branch office in 
Chicago referred to. An executive com- 
mittee session followed the annual 
meeting. 

Herbert Hoover Banquet Speaker 

The annual banquet that evening at 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel was a brilliant 
affair bringing together top executives 
of member companies for good fellow- 
ship. Herbert Hoover, only living past 
President of the U. S. A., was the guest 
speaker. It was an off-the-record ex- 
temporaneous talk about the European 
war situation. Telegrams from U. S. 
Senator Herring and A. W. Hawkes, 
president, U. S. Chamber, were read. 

Mr. Hawkes in his telegram paid trib- 
ute to the association in having taken 
initiative and leadership in demonstrat- 
ing that the insurance business is able 
to undertake services in the public in- 
terest. 

It was President Randall’s pleasure to 
introduce the celebrities on the dais and 
they included Insurance Commissioner 
Blackall of Connecticut, Superintendent 
Pink of New York; A. F. Lafrentz, 
American Surety; W. D. O’Gorman, 
Newark agency leader, who heads the 
National Association of C. & S. Agents, 
and John A, Diemand, Insurance Co. of 
North America, who heads _ Interna- 
tional Association of C. & S. Underwrit- 
ers; Edward J. Bond, Maryland Cas- 
ualty; A. Duncan Reid, Globe’s retired 
leader to whom Mr. Randall paid tribute 
as the association’s first president; then 
Cliff C. Morcom, Aetna, J. A. Nelson, 
New Amsterdam, J. M. Haines, Phoenix- 
London Group, all past presidents; Paul 
L. Haid, Insurance Executives Asso- 

ciation; William Leslie, National Bureau; 
W. E. Mallalieu, National Board; Vin- 
cent P. Whitsitt, Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, and C. W. Fair- 
child, general manager. 
Capt. Hill and Ralph B. Innis_ 

Also in the limelight were Captain 
Reese F. Hill, insurance section man- 
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Bill to Waive Bonds 
Signed By President 


SHEPPARD ACT IS NOW LAW 





Army and Navy May Eliminate Bonds; 
Surety Men Hope for Reason- 
able Discretion 


The Sheppard bill, which permits both 
Army and Navy Departments to waive 
performance and payment bonds on na- 
tional defense contracts, has now been 
signed by President Roosevelt. It became 
effective immediately and for an un- 
Under its terms, 
Miller 
which it 


limited period of time. 
the 
under 


the provisions of act of 
August 24, 1935, 
required that on every government con- 
tract above $2,000 the contractor should 
furnish performance and payment bonds 
in approved sureties, are made discre- 
tionary instead of mandatory. 

The new law embraces “national de- 
fense contracts—performance bonds— 
payment bonds.” It provides “that the 
act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793) 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy, 
be waived with respect to contracts for 
manufacturing, producing, furnishing, 
construction, alteration, repair, process- 
ing, or assembling of vessels, aircraft, 
munitions, materials or supplies of any 
kind or nature for the army or navy, 
regardless of the terms of such contracts 
as to payment or title: Provided, that, 
as to contracts of a nature which, at 
the date of the passage of this act, 
would have been subject to the provision 
of the Act of August 24, 1935, the Sec- 
retary of War or Navy may require 
performance and payment bonds as pro- 
vided by said act.” 

Promoted By War Department 

The bill was promoted by the Depart- 
ment of War and in the form in which 
it was originally reported out of the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 
included only the War Department, but 
in its final form as adopted and signed 
by the President, it includes both War 
and Navy Departments. 

Under Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson appeared before the committee 
and appealed for its passage on the 
ground that the bond rejuirements were 
delaying the defense contracts. He said 
they worked a hardship on the small 
contractors who had trouble making the 
bonds. He expressed confidence that 
Congress wanted the participation of the 
smaller concerns in the program. Last 
week Executive Vice-President E. M. 
Allen of the National Surety Corp. sug- 
gested that the contracts were delayed 
not on account of the bond requirements 
as had been claimed, but by reason of 
working out details of financing, plann- 
ing and organizing for handling con- 
tracts greatly in excess of a contractor’s 
normal capacity. 

Surety company officials recognized 
that when the bill was introduced under 
sponsorship of the Department of War 
there was no likely chance of combating 
it successfully. Now that the bill has 
ecome law, they have little to say 
beyond expressing the hope that the 
discretionary powers which rest in the 
hands of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments will be used in a _ reasonable 
fashion. 


Position of Credit Men’s Ass’n 

The National Association of Credit 
Men has taken its stand against the 
waiver of bonds on government projects 
in connection with similar defense hous- 
ing bills, which the credit men opposed 
before the House Public Building and 
Grounds Committee. The credit men 
took the position that waiver of bonds 
on certain types of contracts already 
had created concern among present and 
Prospective suppliers of material on de- 
fense projects, had tended to retard 
rather than to promote the progress of 
the defense program and that “the re- 
quirement of receipts on the cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee projects has proved to be a 
very inadequate substitute for the pay- 


was 





Bureau’s Annual Meet 


(Continued from Page 28) 


ager, War Department, Washington, 
D. C. and Ralph B. Innis, the Kansas 
City agent who has just finished an 
assignment in the Office of Production 
Management. Captain Hill met a flock 
of people during the evening; appeared 
to enjoy himself. He was with Fidelity 
& Casualty before enlisting; was re- 
cently promoted to captaincy; is secre- 
tary to insurance advisory committee 
of the War Department. Mr. Innis had 
previously met many of the top surety 
men at conferences held with them dur- 
ing recent weeks. He is returning home 
after some weeks in Washington with 
the defense contract service section of 
OPM of which R. L. Mehornay is the 
chief. He will, however, be on call for 
future service. In Kansas City he has 
built up a sizeable agency business. 





ment bond protection. In cases 
it is no protection at all.” 

The credit men are interested in bills 
providing for waiver of bonds on gov- 
ernment projects only with respect to 
payment bonds to protect companies 
which are called upon to supply materials 
to prime contractors and subcontractors 
on defense projects. 

“Consideration of the necessity of re- 
quiring a payment bond from contractors 
on government construction projects has 
often been confused,” an official state- 
ment from this association said, “by 
the failure to distinguish between the 
performance and the payment bond, 

“The performance bond protects the 
government against default in perform- 
ance by the contractor. It offers little 
or no protection to suppliers of material 
and labor. The payment bond, as de- 
scribed in the so-called Miller act, gives 
the unpaid material supplier a clear and 
prompt right of action under the bond,” 
the Association said. 

“Tt has been argued that in certain 
circumstances—such as the cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee defense contracts, where the 
government can control each step of the 
work by requiring receipts from the 
prime contractor and withhold payments 
unless performance is satisfactory—the 
performance bond may be waived with- 
out detrimental effects. 

“Even if that should be true, however, 
the argument provides no justification for 
waiving the payment bond. 

“The measures which the government 
may adopt to insure satisfactory per- 
formance do not protect companies 
which supply materials to the project 
against losses or undue delays in re- 
ceiving payment, which is the purpose 
of the payment bond. 

“It has been contended by some repre- 
sentatives of the government that the 
practice, under cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 
tracts of requiring the prime contractor 
to furnish receipts evidencing payments 
to subcontractors, obviates the necessity 
for a payment bond. There is no valid 
basis for such a contention. The fact 
that a prime contractor has to prove 
that he has paid his subcontractors be- 
fore he is paid by the government pro- 
vides no guarantee that the subcontrac- 
tors will promptly pay their material 
suppliers. Unless the government de- 
partments police each step of disburse- 
ments, down to the last supplier of 
material, the payment bond protection is 
not duplicated.” 

Protection to Creditors 

The credit men emphasized that the 
Miller act was passed by Congress in 
anticipation of a further extension of 
the great public works program and in 
recognition of the need for protecting 
material suppliers on construction pro- 
jects; that it was to provide better pro- 
tection to creditors involved in the ex- 
panded public works program that Con- 
gress passed the Miller act. 

“The effects of the Miller act,” the 
statement says, “have reduced credit 
losses and helped to elevate the standard 
of government contracting. It is strong- 
ly favored by thousands of companies 
which furnish materials on government 
projects.” 


many 


Dunham on Insurance 
In Defense Program 


TALKS TO VERMONT AGENTS 





Says Business Has Not Lived Up to 
Responsibility in Providing Fidelity 
Bond Protection 





Vice-President Howard P. Dunham of 
American Surety and New York Cas- 
ualty companies said that if agents will 
do an enthusiastic job of selling, the 











HOWARD P. DUNHAM 


present war will be responsible for 
boosting casualty and surety sales just 
as the first World War stimulated life 
insurance sales, in his talk before the 


Vermont Association of Insurance 
Agents at Burlington, May 12. 
Sales are made, he said, when the 


emotions of men are sufficiently stirred 
to create a receptive frame of mind. 
With safety and security the watchword 
from coast to coast, he asked if insur- 
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sented in a series of forty-three sepa- 
rate tables. This constitutes a most 
comprehensive analysis of the under- 
writing results of each line of insurance. 

For the seventy-eight stock casualty 
companies the year ending December 
31, 1940, produced a total underwriting 
profit of $39,043,566 which was $6,462,- 
098 less than the countrywide gain re- 
ported in 1939. A number of elements 
account for this difference, including 
substantial rate reductions, all of which 
are not reflected, however, as it re- 
quires approximately a year for such 
changes to show in underwriting results. 

Net premiums written in 1940 total 
$653,154,643, as compared to $624,089,273 


Att Lines or CoveRAGE COMBINED 


Number of companies reporting...............6. 
Net: promis. Writteth cc. 66.00 csicsceccewecceses 
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in 1939, an increase of $29,065,370. The 
major portion of this increase is at- 
tributable to the accident and health 
and automobile lines of business. 

In 1940 total losses and expenses in- 
curred were $601,102,691; in 1939 they 
were $573,687,264. In tabular form a 
comparison of salient figures in the Cas- 
ualty Experience Exhibit for 1939 and 
1940 is shown below. 

Five lines of coverage—health, plate 
glass, boiler, automobile property dam- 
age and miscellaneous—reported a loss 
from underwriting. The per cent of 
loss in each instance was: Health 5.0; 
plate glass 3.6; boiler 1.2; automobile 
property damage 6.7; miscellaneous 28.0. 

Automobile property damage liability 
showed a sizeable underwriting loss for 
the first time in fourteen years. The 
remaining lines reported a gain from 
underwriting although the gain shown 
in compensation and automobile public 
liability is substantially less than that 
shown in 1939 and in the case of com- 
pensation has nearly disappeared. 


1939 1940 
77 78 
$624,089,27 $653,154,643 
619,192,928 640,146,257 
573,687,264 601,102,691 
45,505,664 39,043,566 
7.3 6.1 





NEW YORK RATE REVISIONS 

General Manager Henry D. Sayer an- 
nounces that the Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board, New York, has un- 
dertaken a revision of compensation 
rates to become effective, subject to 
department approval, on July 1. This 
revision is designed to take care of 
changes in classification relatively, rate 


level, expense loading and loss and ex- 


pense constants and reflects the effect 
of the 1941 law amendments. Revision 
of the retrospective rating plan is also 
included in the program. 

Various steps of the rate revision 
program have already been adopted by 
the committees of the board. 


TWO JOIN CENTRAL SURETY 

G. W. Hoefler, an adjuster, and Syl- 
vester Ford, an inspector, have joined 
Eastern department staff of Central 
Surety in New York, enhancing the cas- 
ualty facilities of that office and of 
Alexander Greene & Co., Inc., general 
agents in New York City. Mr. Hoefler 
was previously with Aetna Life and 
American Surety; is a graduate of St. 
John’s and N. Y. University. Mr. Ford 
was formerly with Continental Casualty 
for four years as an inspector. 


B. D. Cole, well known local agent 
of West Palm Beach, Fla., was a visitor 
to New York City this week. 
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Soliciting Commercial Blanket Bonds 


Helps to Build a Strong Agency 


Rapidly Gaining in Popular Favor; Many Schedule Bonds Can 
Be Advantageously Converted to Blanket Form; 
New Insuring Clause 


By J. Fred Eierman 


Manager Fidelity Department, New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore 


Blanket bonds are accepted by pru- 
dent employers as a correct protective 
measure to successful business achieve- 
ment and are rapidly gaining popular 
Losses paid by sureties in recent 


favor. 
years vary from a few dollars to thou- 
sands of dollars occasioned through de- 
falcations of both small-salaried and 
high-salaried officers and employes, not- 
withstanding surety companies having 
rendered investigation services on many 
millions of items. Every day newspapers 
how trusted employes have 
proven unfaithful. Many such 
are sad indeed, particularly when em- 
ployers are without ample dishonesty 
coverage. Many employes defraud their 
employers to meet pressing obligations 
and_ for pleasures, believing 
themselves clever enough to conceal their 
thefts. 

However, when shortages are detected, 
employers who 


recount 
stories 


personal 


what is the status of 
have not made an investment in bond 
premiums for protective purposes? 
Alert employers, regardless of how small 
or large their business, easily realize 
these facts and will buy blanket bond 
protection. Employers’ will welcome 
solicitation; and producers should not 
overlook any opportunity. Now is the 
time to advance in this field. 

A good system inaugurated for solicit- 
ing and developing blanket bonds should 
exist in bringing about increased pro- 
duction to every producer. Blanket 
bonds help to build strong agencies. 

Many name and position § schedule 
bonds now outstanding constitute a se- 
lective list of officers and employes, 
while others are made up of a good per- 
centage of the personnel of employers; 
and in rare instances the entire per- 
sonnel of employers are carried. It is 
suggested, and advisable, that all em- 
ployers now carrying name or position 
schedules be introduced to the primary 
commercial blanket bond or the blanket 
position bond. Blanket bonds have their 
advantages over schedule bonds, not- 
withstanding the production of increased 
premiums in many cases, when substi- 
tuted. At the moment, solicitation of 
blanket bonds for substitution of exist- 
ing schedule bonds is important to fur- 
ther development of premiums in the 
field of dishonesty coverages. 

Producers should not overlook the op- 
portunity of not only converting sched- 
ule bonds—but survey for new lines and 
increase their premium volumes now. 


Eligible Insureds 


All classes of employes, other than 
those eligible for bankers’ or brokers’ 
blanket bonds, building and loan blan- 
ket bonds, savings and loan blanket 
bonds or credit union blanket bonds. 
Not to be issued for or on behalf of any 
Federal or public official, their deputies 
or employes. However, they are avail- 
able to liquor distribution systems, street 
railway, ferry, bus and other transpor- 








Now Is Best Time to Sell 


With the strength of his convictions 
J. Fred Eierman, New Amsterdam’s 
fidelity bond manager, has pounded home 
to agents and branch managers the de- 
sirability of building up a volume of 
blanket bond business in the commercial 
field. Result has been that during the 
first quarter of 1941 the New Amster- 
dam made 100% increase in its produc- 
tion of such bonds over the same period 
of 1940. Now, with new flexible regula- 
tions and more favorable rates in effect 
on blanket commercial bonds, Mr. Eier- 
man urges launching a vigorous cam- 
paign for new accounts. As indicated in 
his article appearing on this page “never 
before in the history of blanket bonds 
in the commercial field have we had 
such an advantageous opportunity for 
sales. This is not only from the angle 
of more liberal coverage but from flexi- 
bility standpoint. Blanket bonds are 
now in the reach of every employer 
because of new low rates applicable.” 








tation systems and their terminals, elec- 
tric light, power, gas, water, irrigation, 
heating, ice and telephone systems con- 
ducted by a state or political sub-divi- 
sion of a state when bonds are not re- 
quired by law to guarantee faithful per- 
formance of duty and if not in any way 
responsible for funds deposited in banks, 
with or without security. Also when 
there is no responsibility for collection 
of taxes or the performance of affirma- 
tive duties in connection therewith, and 
when those to be bonded are not charged 
with the duty of preserving the peace 
or the serving of writs and processes, 
and then only exclusive of the directors, 
commissioners, or other persons consti- 
tuting the governing body of such named 
public enterprises. 

State universities, colleges or other in- 
stitutions of learning, above the grade 
of normal school, are eligible, provided 
any officer or employe who is required 
by law to give bond covering his par- 
ticular position shall be specifically ex- 
cluded from the blanket bond by writ- 
ten standard endorsement. 

Every bond issued for any public en- 
terprise or institution of learning re- 
ferred to in the two last-mentioned para- 
graphs must have attached to it con- 
tinuously throughout its term an en- 
dorsement reading—“This bond is not 
issued or accepted as a compliance with 


BUILDS HER OWN DISPLAYS 

The most famous name in West 
Point, Ga., is Lanier. Edith Lanier, 
operating the Lanier Insurance Agency, 
the third generation of Laniers to own 
the business, is getting national recog- 
nition through her original window dis- 


plays which started as a hobby and 
continued as a_ valuable advertising 
medium. She builds the displays her- 


self and makes all the individual arti- 
cles to go in them. She makes the 
constructive suggestion that agents who 
have no time or inclination to construct 
elaborate, seasonal displays such as she 
uses, draft the services of wives, sons 
or daughters who would get considera- 
ble pleasure from building them. 


HI HO SILVER RIDES AGAIN 

When Guy C. Livesay walks the 
streets of Centralia, Ill, he is greeted 
with the salute: “Hi Ho Silver.” Jp 
connection with his twenty-eighth annj- 
versary in insurance, he placed several 
thousands of silver dollars in  circula- 
tion in his home town. He distributed 
them through paying all local bills with 
them, paying employes and using silver 
in making change. He finds that few 
of the dollars have made their way back 
to local banks, most people keeping 
them as souvenirs—with the incidental 
reminder that the Livesay agency has 
served the people of Centralia for 
twenty-eight years. 





any statutory requirement and shall not 
be construed as a statutory bond.” 
Eligible Joint Insureds 

Bonds may be endorsed by standard 
rider to cover eligible insureds as joint 
insureds when one or more of the fol- 
lowing conditions are complied with: 

(a) Stock Ownersuip: When more than 
50% of the capital stock of the given eligible 
interest is owned by another joint insured; 

(b) Votinc Controt: When in the absence 
of stock ownership, as defined in (a), of one 
interest by another, a standard financial refer- 
ence work such as Moody’s or Poor’s, or an 
independent investigation, clearly 
one of the insured has direction of the given 
insured’s affairs through voting control; 

(c) Hortpinc Companies: Such companies as 
are themselves eligible may be joined with their 
eligible subsidiaries and affiliates owned as in 
(a) or controlled as in (b) or operated by con- 
tract as in (d); and it shall be permissible to 


shows _ that 


join as joint insured two or more such owned, 
controlled or operated subsidiary and affiliated 
interests when the holding company, being inelig- 
ible, is not named as joint insured; 

(d) Operation sy Contract: When it can 
be demonstrated that the direction of an elig- 
ible concern’s affairs has been transferred to 
another eligible insured by lease or contract, 
such operated interests may be joined as joint 
insured with the operating interests; 

(e) Inpivipuats: It shall be permissible to 
join as insureds all ordinary business enter- 
prises not ineligible which an individual owns 
as in (a), controls as in (b) or operates as in 
(d); but when the bond is written to corporate 
insureds, the inclusion of the name of any non- 
owning, non-controlling or non-operating indi- 
vidual, such as an officer of the corporate in- 
sured, as a joint insured, shall not be per- 
missible ; 

(f) Trustees: When eligible businesses of 
the same general character are operated by one 
or more common trustees, it shall be permissible 
to join such trustees and such businesses as joint 
insured; but it shall not be permissible in any 
case so treated, to join as insured any _ indi- 
vidual or concern performing services for the 
trustees. 

All natural persons (except directors 
of the insured, if a corporation, who are 
not also officers thereof) in the regular 
service of insured, compensated by sal- 
ary, wages or commission, whom _ in- 
sured has a right to govern and direct 
at all times in the performance of such 
service but not to cover brokers, factors, 
commission merchants, consignees, con- 
tractors or other agents or representa- 
tives of the same general character. 


Optional to Exclude Certain Officers 
and Employes 
Permissive riders may be issued ex- 
cluding officers of a corporate employer 
where such officers own the majority 
of the capital stock or are not compen- 
sated by salary, wages, commission, bo- 
nus or drawing account. Premium for 
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primary commercial, blanket bond or 
blanket position bond is computed on 
all “A” and “B” employes other than 
officers excluded by this rider. 

It is permissible to exclude from the 
coverage of the primary commercial 
blanket bond, standard Form A, and 
the blanket position bond in favor of 
any insured by standard rider, the 
following class or classes of employes: 
outside salesmen, collectors, drivers, driv- 
ers’ helpers, chauffeurs, demonstrators, 
canvassers and other similar positions; 
provided, however, that if any of the 
above classes are excluded all employes 
of such class or classes so excluded 
must be excluded as an entirety. When- 


ever this rider is issued, premium is’ 


computed in the regular manner, ex- 
cluding, however, from the premium com- 
putation all such employes whose posi- 
tions are listed in such rider. 

Permissive rider may be attached to 
any primary commercial blanket bond 
or blanket position bond excluding spe- 
cial Class A employes. Whenever this 
rider is issued, premium is computed in 
the regular manner, excluding, however, 
from the premium computation all such 
employes whose positions are listed in 
such rider. 

Location of Employes Covered 

3onds are limited to employes working 
in the United States, District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, Canada 
and Newfoundland, but may be extended 
to cover Puerto Rico by rider. 

Permissive rider may amend any do- 
mestic primary commercial blanket bond, 
Form A, of $10,000 or more and any 
domestic blanket position bond, for an 
additional premium, to provide cover- 
age on employes located beyond the 
territorial limits named in the before- 
mentioned paragraph, where such for- 
eign employes do not number more than 
10% of the domestic Class A employes 
and then where such 10% does not in 
any event exceed twenty-five employes. 
It should be understood that no selec- 
tion of foreign employes to be covered 
is to be made by the insured, all of 
such employes being inescapably cov- 
ered by the terms of the bond. 

Permissive rider amending either pri- 
mary commercial blanket bond or excess 
commercial blanket bond of $25,000 or 
more or any blanket position bond to 
cover foreign employes exclusively. 

Insuring Clause 

Here follows the new insuring clause: 

“The insuring clause indemnifies 
against any loss of money or other prop- 
erty, real or personal (including that 
part of any inventory shortage which 
the insured shall conclusively prove has 
been caused by the dishonesty of any 
employe or employes), belonging to the 
insured or in which the insured has a 
pecuniary interest, or for which the in- 
sured is legally liable, or held by the 
insured in any capacity whether the 
insured is legally liable therefor or not, 
which the insured shall sustain, to an 
amount not exceeding in the aggregate 
the stipulated bond amount in the prt 
mary commercial blanket bond (the 
amount of indemnity on each of such 
employes being the amount. stipulated 
in the blanket position bond), through 
larceny, theft, embezzlement, forgery, 
misappropriation, wrongful abstraction, 
willful misapplication, or other fraudu- 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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LEHMAN SIGNS THREE BILLS 





New York Governor Approves Insurance 
Measures; Pocket Vetoes 
Two Others 

Last Month Governor Herbert H. Let- 
man of New York signed three insur- 
ance measures and pocket vetoed two 
others. The following bills were signed: 

The Hampton bill amends the insur- 
ance law so as to require non-profit 
medical indemnity and hospital service 
corporations to set aside at the end of 
the year a special contingent surplus 
fund equal to one-half of surplus funds 
over reserves and other liabilities and 
4% of net premium income during the 
year, but not to exceed 20% of incurred 
losses of the contingent surplus re- 
quired by the existing law. 

The Hill bill permits chief fiscal of- 
ficers of a city to accept from a bank, 
trust company or other depository in 
which city funds are placed, bonds of 
the United States, New York State or 
the city whose funds are deposited; 
surety bonds may be accepted in lieu of 
deposit of bonds or notes. 

The Hastings bill strikes out the pro- 
vision of the workmen’s compensation 
law exempting persons on work relief 
projects. 

The bills which the Governor pocket 
vetoed are the Wallace bill which would 
have required denositories in which city 
funds are placed to give bond or deposit 
with municipal fiscal officers public 
bonds equal to 50% of the deposits, and 
the Wright bill which was designed to 
permit issuance of fidelity and surety 
bonds to guarantee performance of con- 
tract of indebtedness secured by title to 
or mortgage on personal property. 





F. N. DULL HEADS COMMITTEE 
N. Y. Board of Trade Group to Draft 
Suggested Amendments to New 
Safety Responsibility Law 
Mortimer KE. Sprague, vice-president, 
Home of New York, who is executive 
committee chairman of the insurance 
section, New York Board of Trade, has 
appointed a committee headed by Floyd 
N. Dull, vice-president, Continental Cas- 
ualty, to draft suggested amendments to 
the Page-Anderson Motor Vehicle 

Safety-Responsibility Law. 

Others on the committee are J. J. 
Magrath, secretary, Federal Insurance 
Co.; H. W. Schaefer, president, H. W. 
Schaefer Co., and Arthur Snyder, treas- 
urer, Alfred M. Best Co. Inc. Mr. 
Snyder is president of the Board of 
Trade. 

The committee will work in coopera- 
tion with the New York State Bar 
Association and Senator Page and As- 
semblymen Wright and Anderson, legis- 
lative sponsors of the original bill, to- 
gether with various other interested 
organizations. 





Holger Jensen Completes 
35 Years with Maryland 


- 

Holger Jensen, manager, engineering 
division, Maryland Casualty, and who is 
one of the best known safety engineers 
in the United States, recently observed 
his thirty-fifth anniversary with the 
company. Mr. Jensen started with The 
Maryland on April 19, 1906 as an in- 
spector in charge of the Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory, remained there until 1913, then 
came to the home office to become su- 
pervisor of liability inspection. 

Two years later he created and di- 
rected a new division in the home office, 
the engineering and rating division. At 
that time Mr. Jensen was one of the 
Pioneers in safety engineering. In the 
following years he placed the Mary- 
land in the forefront of insurance com- 
Panies working toward safety in indus- 
try, in traffic, and in the home. 


A. W. PARSONS, 79, DEAD 
A. W. Parsons, retired lawyer of 
Summit, N. J., who died the other day 
at age 79, was an expert in compensation 
cases in his prime and served Fidelity & 
Casualty for many years. 


BLANKS COMMITTEE MEETS 


Expands Mortgage Data Requirements 
in Schedule B; New Non-Cancellable 
A. & H. Reserves Schedule 
Walter A. Robinson, Deputy Commis- 
of Ohio and of Na- 


Association of Com- 


sioner chairman 


tional Insurance 
blanks, 
sided at meetings of that committee in 
session at Hotel Commodore, New 
York. Attendance was large.  Insur- 
ance men said they were short-handed 
in accountancy departments because of 


missioners’ committee on pre- 


number of men in Government services, 
and hoped no considerable changes 
would be made in blanks. However, an 
entirely new Schedule B (covering mort- 
gage) was substituted for old schedule. 
New schedule will provide for much ad- 
ditional data. 

There will be an analysis of mortgage 
according to city, farm, insured and pur- 
chase money mortgage classifications. 
Mortgages transferred to real estate and 
other data will be required. The com- 
mittee also adopted a new schedule for 
development of non-cancellable A. & H. 
insurance reserves for three years fol- 
lowing the calendar year of the claim. 


Hall New Vice-President 
Of O’Brien & O’Brien, Inc. 


Harold P. Hall has been made vice- 


president and casualty manager of 
O’Brien & O’Brien, Inc, New York 
agency. Mr. Hall, past president of 


Casualty & Surety Club of New York, 
has been in the insurance business for 
more than thirty years. For seven years 
he was assistant manager in the New 
York office of the Indemnity Co. of 
North America and for the past four- 
teen years was casualty superintendent 
in the N. Y. office of Century Indem- 
nity. 











NOW COMPLETE IN ONE POLICY 
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ORIGINATED BY 





AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY +: NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


The Residence & Personal Liability policy 
has been created and timed by American 
Surety and New York Casualty Companies 
to coincide with the urgent and widespread 
demand for family liability protection. 
Now in one simple, attractive, easy-selling 
policy, the American family may enjoy, 
through your efforts, complete liability 


protection in the home and in home life.* 


“Auto liability is written in a separate policy 





6. Dogs 7. Boats 





YOU CAN SELL THIS 
Complete, Compact 
Family Liability Protection 
COVERS IN I POLICY: 


1. Residence — Personal — Sports 
2. Residence 3. Servants 4. Sports for Self 
5. Sports for Family Members 

8. Saddle Animals 


(3-in-1) 








AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
HOME OFFICES: 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 






Reach out and Receive Premiums 


If you want to map out your own live and 
responsive market for the Residence & Personal 
Liability policy, make use of the dynamic, 
20-page illustrated booklet, “Liability Always 
Comes Home”. The Companies that created 
the policy designed this sales aid to prepare 
your prospects for interview. It covers in ad- 
vance the tough spots of policy selling. Copies 
are available now at your nearest American 
Surety or New York Casualty branch office. 
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Newark Skyscraper’s 
Insurance Popularity 


RAYMOND COMMERCE BUILDING 





Credit for Its Growth in Insurance 
Tenancy in 18 Months’ Time Given to 
W. C. Aberg, President of the Corp. 





Any production vice-president in a 
large insurance company would regard 
as “exceptionally good work” the record 
which has been 
recently achieved 
by the Raymond- 
Commerce Corp. 
of Newark, N. J., 
in attracting in- 
surance compa- 
nies agents and 
brokers as ten- 
ants in its sky- 
scraper building 
in the heart of 
Newark’s down- 
town business 
section. Eigh- 
teen month ago 
insurance occu- 
pancy of the 
building _repre- 
sented about 
15% of the total. 
Today the ma- 
jority of its ten- 
ants are in the insurance business. In 
fact, a roster of these tenants reads like 
the membership of an insurance club. 

Behind the popularity of the Ray- 
mond-Commerce building is the strik- 
ing personality of Walter C. Aberg, 
president of Raymond-Commerce Corp., 
who has been identified with the affairs 
of the building since its erection. In- 
terestingly, his business career started 
with an insurance company and _ that 
background has undoubtedly been valu- 
able to him in the art of satisfying his 
insurance tenants. He knows and ful- 
fills their requirements. Furthermore, 
it has been Mr. Aberg’s steadfast aim 
to make the Raymond-Commerce build- 
ing the home of insurance companies 
in Newark. He believes that a large 
insurance tenancy, well located, with 
efficient layouts, at a fair rental, is the 
best form of security for an office 
building. 


Definite and Sensible Views 

Mr. Aberg has definite and sensible 
views about building maintenance and 
service. He believes in the value to both 
owner and tenant of the personal con- 
tact that comes from owner-manage- 
ment. His premise is that under nearly 
all circumstances “the customer is right.” 
He not only goes to great pains to pro- 
vide the tenants with exactly what they 
desire in the way of office layout and 
private office treatment, but services 
them fully. 

Recently with large companies such 
as Aetna Casualty & Surety, Fidelity & 
Casualty, New Amsterdam, American 
Automobile and American Casualty 
selecting the Raymond-Commerce as 
their Newark headquarters, the insur- 
ance men of the city are coming more 
and more to regard this building as 
Newark’s insurance center. That has 
been Mr. Aberg’s objective. 








Hartfield Is Honored By 
Marsh & McLennan Staff 


David Hartfield, vice-president, Marsh 
& McLennan in New York, was honored 
by his associates with a luncheon at 
India House last week in celebration of 
his twenty-fifth anniversary with the 
company. The New York staff pre- 
sented him with a handsome gold watch. 
Most of the executives in the New York 
office were present. Congratulatory 


telegrams were sent by Charles Ward 
Seabury, president of the company at 
Chicago, and David C, Baird, vice-presi- 
dent in New York. 

Mr. Hartfield, native of Hopkinsville, 
Ky., joined the Chicago office of Marsh 
& McLennan in May, 1916. 


War Dept’s New Plan 


(Continued from Page 28) 


volved expressly prohibit use of the plan. 
In such cases the War Department may 
approve insurance purchased on _ the 
competitive basis now being used, or 
from a state fund. On risks with pre- 
miums of less than $5,000 in the aggre- 
gate the competitive bid basis will apply. 


Selecting the Carrier 
The carrier selected by the contractor 


. and architect-engineer must furnish to 


the War Department specimen copies of 
the policies and endorsements which will 
be issued; detailed statement of (1) 
ownership of the company; (2) the exact 
manner in which reinsurance will be 
arranged, including net amount retained 
by primary carrier, the names of all 
reinsurance carriers, and the amounts 
accepted by each; (3) the engineering, 
claim and medical facilities which will 
be provided for the purpose of keeping 
the accident man hour losses to a min- 
imum. Finally, a copy of the company’s 
latest financial statement. 

Financial and service requirements of 
the War Department having thus been 
satisfied, the carrier selected will be re- 
quired to issue (1) compensation-full 
coverage with O. D. coverage added by 
endorsement; employers’ liability, $50,- 
000/$100,000 limits in states not having 
compensation laws; (2) auto A. L— 
$50,000 /$100,000 limits, policy to be writ- 
ten on comprehensive liability form if 
permitted; (3) auto P, D.—limits of at 
least $5,000 per accident; policy to be 
written on comprehensive basis if per- 
mitted; (4) comprehensive A. L. (pri- 
mary for all subcontractors and primary 
and protective for all principal con- 
tractors and architect-engineers) limits, 
$50,000 /$100,000; (5) P. D. liability other 
than auto coverage, if carried, shall be 
for such amounts as may be approved 
by Under Secretary of War in each 
case. 

As a further requirement: “The carrier ap- 
proved to insure the risk will be required to 
cover the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contractor and all 
of his subcontractors under the War Depart- 
ment insurance plan, and the architect-engineer 
will be required to insure on this plan, separate- 
ly. The insurance will be continuous and con- 
current until completion of the project or 
operation except that if the project or operation 
is of indefinite duration the insurance to be 
written under this plan shall be for a period 





Extra Hazardous Risks 


Viewing the new plan one rein- 
surance executive this week doubted 
if the scale of fixed charges gave 
sufficient increase in case of contracts 
deemed to be extra hazardous—such 
as risks where explosives or danger- 
ous chemicals are handled. The War 
Department permits an increase of 
2% of the standard premium in such 
cases; or may call for competitive 
bids in respect to scale of fixed 
charges only. “This increase is far 
too little for safety,” said this execu- 
tive. 











of twenty-four months. In such event, if the 
project or operation continues for a longer period 
than twenty-four months, at the expiration of the 
first twenty-four months, the policies of insur- 
ance will be renewed and the War Department 
insurance rating plan applied as though it were 
a new project or operation.” 

Finally, it is noted that this plan has 
been approved by the War Department’s 
advisory committee on insurance com- 
posed of George A. Van Schaick, chair- 
man, vice-president, New York Life, and 
former Superintendent of Insurance for 
New York; Dr. S. S. Huebner, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; George K. Gard- 
ner, professor of insurance law, Harvard 
University Law School; and R. H. 
Blanchard, professor of insurance, Co- 
lumbia University School of Business. 

The rating plan endorsement required 
in connection with the plan was estab- 
lished by a joint committee of six com- 
panies, three of Association of C. & S. 
Executives and three of American Mu- 
tual Alliance, as follows: American Em- 
ployers’, Globe, Travelers, American 
Mutual Liability, Liberty, Lumbermans. 





GUEST OF LEGION POST 1081 


Officers and men from the R. M. S. 
Malaya, now in New York harbor for 
repairs, were the guests of Insurance 
Post 1081, American Legion, at dinner 
Tuesday. Turnout was best this year; 
eleven new members were inducted. The 
post’s new flag was consecrated and 
happily it was announced that the color 
guard had won second prize in a com- 
petition recently. Two movies were 
shown (1) the British film Thumbs Up 
and (2) Behind the Scenes in Holly- 
wood with Fred Waring. 





New Editions of 


The 1941 editions of Charco Charts, 
published by Reviewers Charts Corp., 
New York, and presenting a_ helpful 
visual statistical picture of the 1940 re- 
sults of casualty-surety and fire and 
marine companies, were completed this 
week and are in the mail to subscribers. 
Charco Charts represent the work of the 
staff of Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & 
Davis, consulting actuaries, New York, 
the object being to present a concise, 
comparative chart of the progress, sta- 
bility and quality of protection given by 
leading casualty-surety and fire-marine 
carriers. 

Basis of comparison is a composite 
average of the twenty leading companies 
in each field both as to assets and lia- 
bilities over a ten-year period. Financial 
statement used for each company in this 
comparison is that filed in the company’s 
annual report to the State Insurance 
Department. All of the items are given 
in per cent as well as in dollars so that 
the relative importance and relative 
effect of any item is clearly shown. 

Casualty Surpluses Up 

During the past year the casualty 
companies increased substantially their 
surpluses. Charco Charts indicate that 
this was brought about by earnings from 
underwriting and interest. Less than 
half of these earnings were paid out as 
dividends to stockholders. About 13% 
of earnings was used to meet losses 
from investments, i.e., assets sales and 
change in asset values. There was also 
a miscellancous item of 3% in remit- 


Charco Charts 


tances to home offices. The remainder 
of the inflow of funds—36%—was used 
to increase special reserves and surplus. 

Another 1940 trend is that the market 
value of bonds was higher than the 
amortized value. The average for the 
twenty leading companies on a market 
basis was 52.6% of assets; on an 
amortized basis it was 50.3%. This 
shows that the statements were set up 
conservatively. 

Fire-Marine Co. Trends 

In the fire-marine field composite re- 
sults of twenty leading companies in- 
dicated a decrease in surplus in 1949, 
Of this total inflow of funds 79% came 
from underwriting and interest (10% 
from underwriting; 60% from interest) ; 
57% was paid out in the form of divi- 
dends to stockholders, and 36% was 
needed to meet investment losses either 
in the form of asset sales or decline in 
asset values. There were other mis- 
cellaneous losses of about 4%.  Fire- 
marine companies on the average in- 
creased their special reserves 3% and 
the remaining losses were met by de- 
creasing surplus (21%). 

Market value for bonds of tle leading 
fire companics is shown at 31.1% of 
assets and amortized value is 33.2%. In 
casualty-surety investment portfolios 
cash and bonds is 67% of assets and 
stocks 18%; government bonds alone 
total 34% of assets. In fire company 
portfolios the composite average indi- 
cates that 43% of assets is represented 
by cash and bonds, and 47% by stocks. 
Government bonds are 19% of assets. 


Plate Glass Division 
For Claims Bureay 


F. H. BRAGG NAMED DIRECTOR 





Association’s New Unit Will Deal with 
Glaziers Doing Insurance Replacement 
Work; Bragg’s Career 





Establishment of a plate glass division 
in the Claims Bureau and the appoint. 
ment of Frank H. Bragg as director 
were announced May 8 by C. W., Fair. 
child, general manager of the Associa. 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives. 





FRANK H. BRAGG 


The new division will operate under the 
immediate supervision of Barent Ten 
Eyck, general solicitor of the Claims 
Bureau. Functions of the new division 
and principal reasons for its establish- 
ment are here explained by Mr. Ten 
Eyck: 

“Last summer the executive committee of the 
association decided that a _ solution must be 
found for various problems affecting the plate 
glass iusiness of the member companies, The 
need was felt of standardizing and improving 
the administration of the business as regards 
dealings with the contractors who replace broken 
glass, and in many other respects. A subcom- 
mittee was constituted which for a period of 
months gave thorough study to the subject. 

“It found that over a period of years un- 
desirable practices had developed, but came to 
the conclusion that they could be remedied 
through joint action by the association’s mem- 
ber companies. It was recommended that the 
companies should subscribe to the principal that 
to remedy unfavorable conditions coordination 
of their practices in arranging for plate glass 
replacement was necessary. 

“The new division will accumulate informa- 
tion for the benefit of the companies as to the 
qualifications of glaziers to do insurance re 
placement work, and act as the representative 
of the companies in arranging for fair prices.” 

Director Bragg’s Career 

Mr. Bragg resigned as superintendent 
of the glass department of the Eagle, 
Globe, and Royal Indemnity companies, 
to accept the post as director. Popular 
and able, he was honored last week by 
forty officers and department heads of 
the Eagle-Globe-Royal. Members of the 
staff presented him with an onyx desk 
set. Presentation was made by Burglary 
Superintendent H. J. McCloskey of the 
Globe. President Kenneth Spencer of 
the Globe presented him on behalf of 
the company, with a gold wrist watch 
in recognition of 22 years of service. 

Mr. Bragg has had more than thirty- 
two years of continuous experience in 
the plate glass insurance field. From 
1909 to 1919 he was with the N. J. 
Fidelity & Plate Glass; then he joined 
the Globe. In 1920 he was made assis- 
tant superintendent, glass department. 
In 1924 he became superintendent. In 
1935 he was appointed plate glass super- 
intendent for the Royal-Eagle-Globe. 
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E. C. Stone Sees Ad 
Men as Indispensable 


HAVE HEAVY RESPONSIBILITY 

U. S. General Manager of Employers’ Is 
Luncheon Speaker at Spring Meeting 
in N. Y. of Advertising Conference 





‘E. C. Stone, United States general 
manager of Employers’ Liability, told the 
Insurance Advertising Conference mem- 
bers in a luncheon talk at their one-day 
meeting in New York yesterday that 
those who have the duty and responsi- 
bility of handling the advertising of any 
business “have among the heaviest real 
responsibilities of that business.” He 
felt that this is truer in insurance than 
in any other field largely because there 
is no portion of the public that may not 
some day come in contact with insur- 
ance companies. 

Mr. Stone, who made a fine impression 
on the LA.C., dwelt at length on the 
insurance company role in national de- 
fense activity—stressing the need for fire 
and accident prevention as never before. 
He gave examples of how insurance gives 


relief from worry, why it is the founda- 
tion of credit. He offered the suggestion 
that “too much emphasis has been laid 
on financial strength of insurance com- 
panies” and that “the stress in these 
days should be rather upon that which 
insurance does, the service it provides, 
the benefits it gives.” 





TRAVELERS GETS AD AWARD 





Wins “Distinctive Merit” At Advertis- 
ing Art Exhibit for Page in 
National Geographic 
The illustration in a national adver- 
tisement of the Travelers Insurance 
Companies of Hartford was_ recently 
given the “Distinctive Merit Award” in 
the 20th Annual Exhibition of Adver- 
tising Art. The advertisement occupies 
a full page in the July, 1940, issue of 
National Geographic Magazine, and was 
entitled “The Ancient Custom of Sieving 
the Baby.” Painted by the artist Glenn 
Grohe, the picture referred to a curious 
traditional ceremony of the Libyan 
Desert. The ceremony is supposed to 
act as a charm to ward off harm when 
the child, who is the principal, goes 
traveling in later years. The Travelers 
advertisement used the picture to illus- 
trate the value of automobile liability 
insurance, the only known charm of the 
modern world for protecting child or 
man from the many troubles he miglit 

encounter on a modern journey. 





Neumann Goes with Royal; 


Andrews Called by Navy 


George W. Neumann has joined the 
Royal Indemnity to take charge of boiler 
and machinery production in the metro- 
politan New York area. He succeeds 
l. E. Andrews who has been called into 
active service as an ol‘icer of the U. S. 
4 avy. 

Mr. Neumann, widely experienced in 
boiler and machinery lines, also clains, 
Inspection, underwriting and product on, 
Was previously with the Fidelity & ( as- 
ualty for more than sixteen years. 


LUKERT, LYONS WITH ZURICH 
Made Assistant Manager and Supervis- 
ing Underwriter, Respectively, in 
Philadelphia Office 
_E. K. Lukert has been appointed as- 
sistant, manager and Charles F. Lyons 
Supervising underwriter in Zurich’s Phil- 
adelphia office. Mr. Lukert, a year with 
the company, was previously with Mas- 

sachusetts Bonding. 
Mr. Lyons has been with the Ocean 
Accident for fourteen years. 





Does Big Job Annually On 


Bureau’s Experience Exhibit 


Spt, Sa Se @8 ORG <a - = 


Cornelius G. van der Feen, statistician 
of the National Bureau, has the chief 
responsibility annually in the prepara- 
tion of the Casualty Experience Exhibit. 


JOSEPH P. GIBSON, Jr. 
PRESIDENT 


90 John Street 


REINSURANCE 





EXCESS UNDERWRITERS, Inc. 


MORTIMER D. PIER 
SECRETARY 


Telephone: BEekman 3-1170 








HOLMES WINS DIEMAND AWARD 





Los Angeles Manager Receives Trophy 
at Home Office in Phil- 
adelphia 
E. Fletcher Holmes, manager at Los 
Angeles for the Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of North America, was last week 
presented with the John A. Diemand 





Kaiden Keystone 
CORNELIUS G. van per FEEN 


It is one of the major and most pains- 
taking jobs done by the bureau and is 
gratefully received. Chief lieutenant to 
Mr. van der Feen is Philip Liebowitz, 
who supervises the allotment of work to 
the workers in the statistical division. 
Next year will be his twentieth with 
the bureau. 

Mr. van der Feen has seen a dozen 
years of bureau service, having been 
prior to 1929 with New York Indemnity 
as assistant comptroller. He is a World 
War I veteran of six years’ active serv- 
ice, three with Canadian R.F.C. fter 
the war he spent four years in China 
with American Express Co., then a year 
with Sun Life at its home office. He is 
one of the ablest statisticians in the stock 
casualty-surety ranks. 





To Honor Reynolds with 
Dinner in Minneapolis 


In celebration of the twenty-eighth 
anniversary of the Minnesota Compen- 


sation Rating Bureau, a_ testimonial 
dinner will be given June 3 at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, honoring 


General Manager J. F. Reynolds and his 
staff. More than 200 persons are ex- 
pected to attend. Mr. Reynolds has 
been manager of the bureau since it was 
established in 1921. 


tion are service to its agents, loss and 
expense ratios and increase in business. 

Mr. Holmes, a native of Arkansas, 
entered the casualty business in the 
early 1920’s in the South. Later mi- 
grating to California, he became man- 
ager of the Indemnity Company soon 
after its organization. 

No office thus far has won the trophy 
twice and it is apparent that it will 





Left to right: C. S. Roberts, assistant secretary; E. F. Holmes, manager; Benjamin 
Rush, Jr., vice-president; John A. Diemand, president; F. F. Owen, manager; R. A. 
Mitchell, manager; H. P. Stellwagen, executive vice-president. 


trophy by President John A. Diemand 
at the home office in Philadelphia. Pres- 
ent also from Los Angeles were F. F. 
Owen and R. A. Mitchell. Their visit 
to the head office at Philadelphia, where 
they attended a meeting of the North 
America managers, was the occasion for 
the presentation. 

Put up by Mr. Diemand, the trophy 
was won the first year by Cleveland, 
the second by Philadelphia, the third 
by Boston and the fourth by Chicago. 
It now travels to Los Angeles, where 
it will be held by that office until Feb- 
ruary 15, 1942, 

All-round excellence of operation con- 
tinues to be the basis on which the 
award is made. Factors of considera- 
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continue to be the Indemnity Company’s 
competitive mark of excellence for sev- 
eral years to come, for it is not to be 
awarded permanently to any service of- 
fice until it has been won three times. 





J. C. Schroeder, Syracuse, 
Is Awarded Falvey Trophy 


John C. Schroeder, Jr., and his asso- 
ciates in the Syracuse, N. Y., office of 
the Massachusetts Bonding are winners 
of the President’s trophy of the company 
for 1940. The award is based on per- 
centage of increase in production, ex- 
pense ratio, loss ratio, overdues and com- 
mission ratio. 

The trophy, awarded by President T. 
J. Faivey, has been in circulation for four 
vears and has been won successively by 
the branches in Pittsburgh, twice in New 
York City and now in Syracuse. Plates 
are attached each year engraved to show 
successive holders. Vice-President Wal- 
lace Falvey says of the trophy: “With 
the passage of years the plaque acquires 
a mellow aura and an interesting history 
of annual winners.” 





ANNUAL OUTING JUNE 5 
Casualty Underwriters Association of 
New Jersey will hold its annual outing 
June 5 at Spring Brook Country Club, 
Morristown. Combination ticket — golf 
and dinner—is $4. J. F. Comerford, 
Maryland Casualty, is chairman. 





W. P. BEATSON’S CHANGE 
W. P. Beatson, formerly with Fidelity 
& Deposit’s home office, has joined the 
Baltimore agency of Tongue, Brooks & 
Zimmerman in charge of its bonding de- 
partment. 
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FORM INSURANCE LAW FIRM 





Hargrave, Elbert & Mole Combines 
Counsel Active in Casualty 
and Surety 

Herbert W. J. Hargrave, specialist in 
insurance law since 1921, Charles E. 
Elbert and A. Chalmers Mole have 
formed the firm of Hargrave, Elbert & 
Mole with offices at 68 William Street, 
New York, The new firm combines 
counsel who have been active in bond- 
ing claims and casualty-surety insurance 
interests. 

Mr. Hargrave, a graduate of New 
York University, was trial attorney for 
the Indemnity of North America at its 
New York office and later assistant su- 
perintendent of claims in that company. 
In 1928 he became claim department 
manager of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters and was 
successively general claim manager and 
counsel in the Eastern department of 
the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity and min- 
ager, New Jersey Claim Investigation. 
He then entered private practice, being 
retained as consultant on fraud matters 
and illegal practices by the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives. 

Mr. Elbert, graduate of Fordham Law 
School, first served in the bonding claims 
department of the Royal and Eagle In- 
demnity companies. Later he was asso- 
ciated in law practice with John J. Cur- 
tin, former counsel to Governor Alfred 
E. Smith and the Transit Commission. 
He has been a partner of Mr. Mole for 
some time and until formation of the 
new firm was senior partner of Elbert, 
McGahan, Mole & Becker. 

Mr. Mole, a Cornell graduate, was 
assistant to Professor Lyman P. Wilson 
of the Cornell Law School and joint 
author with him of a treatise on com- 
parative negligence. Together they 
tormed the Cornell University Research 
Foundation. Mr, Mole later assisted 
Professor Horace Whiteside of Cornell 
Law School in annotating New York law 
to the American Law Institute Restate- 
ment of Contracts. 





Pink Notifies Companies 
Of Statistical Agencies 


Insurance Superintendent Louis H. 
Pink of the New York Department has 
issued a notice of departmental require- 
ments as to statistical agents for each 
class of casualty and surety lines. The 
Department’s statistical agents are as 
follows: 

Compensation, Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board; automobile liability, 
other liability, burglary, glass, boiler and 
machinery, etc., stock, National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters; 
mutual, Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Rating Bureau; fidelity and surety, 
Towner Rating Bureau; credit, London 
Guarantee & Accident; aviation, Board 
of Aviation Underwriters; sprinkler 
leakage and water damage, Explosion 
Conference. 

The statistical agencies are required 
to treat the figures of individual insurers 
as confidential, make reasonable test 
checks and consolidate the experience. 


ON LOS ANGELES COUNCIL 

The following insurance men have 
been chosen among the forty-two direc- 
tors of the Greater Los Angeles Safety 
Council: M. C. Hewett, manager, As- 
sociated Indemnity; M. R. Johnson, 
president, Pacific Indemnity; A. C. Ker- 
nell, Pacific Automobile; T. E. Leavey, 
executive vice-president, Farmers Auto- 
mobile Reinsurance Exchange; E. L. 
Mitchell, manager, Employers Casualty; 
Victor Montgomery, president, Pacific 
Employers; J. L. Van Norman, Van 
Norman & Morrison. 

STANDARD’S DIVIDEND No. 234 

Directors of the Standard Accident 
have declared a quarterly dividend, No. 
234, of 62%2c per share payable June 5, 
to common stockholders of record as of 
May 25. The company’s operations for 


the first quarter of 1941 were profitable. 


BEST PUBLISHES AUTO CHART 





Contains Analyses of Sixty-Two Public 
Liability and Property Dam- 
age Provisions 

The Alfred M. Best Co. has issued the 
1941 edition of Best’s Automobile Policy 
Chart. It contains detailed analyses of 
sixty-two public liability and property 
damage provisions, exclusions, and _ pol- 
icy conditions of more than 200 policies 
issued by leading automobile writing in- 
surance companies in the United States. 

It is pointed out that with the national 
defense program bringing more employ- 
ment and an increasing wage scale, more 
automobiles will be bought and there 
will be an increasing demand for auto- 
mobile insurance and that the rapidly 
spreading public demand for adequate 
financial responsibility laws will bring 
a flood of unexpected business to the 
agents who are familiar with all auto- 
mobile policies. 

“A popular fallacy in the automobile 
insurance business,” says Ed. C. Smith, 
manager of public relations for Best 
& Co., “is that almost every company 
writes a standard policy and that there 
are very few changes from year to year. 
A checking of the 1941 Best’s Auto- 
mobile Policy Chart will definitely dis- 
prove this. 

“With Best’s chart the agent can in- 
intelligently combat limited policy pro- 
tection and protect his client against 
the evils of incomplete coverage. Most 
important, he has all the necessary in- 
formation at his finger tips in this con- 
venient pocket-sized work.” 


CANCELS DETROIT BUS LINE 

Charging that employment of incom- 
petent drivers and use of inadequate 
equipment were largely responsible for 
excessive claims growing out of sixteen 
accidents during the year, the Michigan 
Mutual Liability has notified the city of 
Detroit that insurance on the city-subsi- 
dized lines was to be canceled. 
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lent or dishonest act or acts committed 

by any one or more employes, acting 

alone or in collusion with others.” 
Salient Bond Features 

Fifteen days is allowed the insured 
in which to give notice after discovery 
of any fraudulent or dishonest act on 
the part of any employe. Four months 
is permitted the insured after discovery 
date in which to file proof of loss. A 
period of two years is allowed for the 
insured in which to discover loss after 
cancelation date provided the default 
was occasioned during the bond term 
in the blanket position bond (one year 
discovery period after cancelation date 
is allowed in the primary commercial 
blanket bond). The full recovery clause 
is provided for the insured’s benefit in 
event loss exceeds the bond penalty. 
Cancelation may be had by notice of 
either insured or surety. 

Primary Commercial Blanket Bond 

A primary commercial blanket bond 
is protection against loss through the 
dishonesty of all employes. It has been 
a problem for employers in the past to 
select those employes to be bonded, as 
well as determine the amount of cover- 
age to be carried on each. This bond 
overcomes such difficulties. 

This bond automatically covers all em- 
ployes in the aggregate for the bond 
penalty (however, it is permissible to 
attach a standard rider excluding cer- 
tain officers and employes as referred 
to in the previous paragraph headed 
“Optional to Exclude Certain Officers 
and Employes” hereof). Upon payment 
of a loss it provides automatic restora- 
tion for future acts of employes to the 
extent of the loss payment, as of the 
date of loss notice. It may be written 
in the minimum amount of $10,000 or 
in multiples of $2,500 up to $25,000, or 
in an amount which is a multiple of 
$5,000 in excess of $25,000, thereby ob- 
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taining adequate coverage and the dan. 
ger of uninsured losses is eliminated 
For domestic primary commercial blan. 
ket bonds it is an optional feature to 
include retroactive restoration and waiy. 
er of restoration premium by special 
standard endorsements, whereas the 
bond as now used contains but pros. 
pective restoration. This feature may 
be applied to all existing bonds an 
new bonds for an additional premium, 


Blanket Position Bonds 

Blanket position bonds are written in 
penalties of $2,500 and multiples there. 
of up to and including $25,000. The 
minimum premium is $63 and no charge 
is made for Class C employes. This 
bond is also designed for the employer 
desirous of bonding all employes, sub- 
ject, however, to conditions explained jn 
the “Optional to Exclude Certain Officers 
and Employes” and “Location of Em- 
ployes” provisions recited in the fore. 
part hereof. 

Coverage is for the amount stipulated 
and applies to each employe, and is not 
reduced as to prior or subsequent acts 
by the payment of any loss. All em- 
ployes are covered automatically and the 
employer need have no fear as to loss 
on account of an unbonded employe (un- 
less the conditions of “Optional to Ex- 
clude Certain Officers and Employes” 
provision here is operative). Recovery 
thereunder is possible without identify- 
ing the employe responsible for loss, 
provided that the evidence submitted rea- 
sonably establishes that the loss was 
in fact due to the fraud or dishonesty 
of one or more employes. 

This bond provides the employer with 
the most liberal coverage. Additional 
specific indemnity may be taken in any 
amount in excess of the bond penalty 
on one or more employes, the form as 
prepared provides the necessary excess 
indemnity endorsement when required. 

Major Differences in Coverages 

The principal difference between a pri- 
mary commercial blanket bond, and the 
blanket position bond is in the applica- 
tion of liability. Under the first named, 
one bond penalty applies to all employes, 
meaning that one loss may be covered 
for the full bond amount or a number 
of losses aggregating the full bond pen- 
alty. The blanket position bond covers 
every bonded employe individually for 
the full bond penalty. To illustrate: a 
$10,000 primary commercial blanket bond 
covering twenty-five employes provides 
an aggregate coverage of $10,000, sub- 
ject, however, to a provision for restora- 
tion of coverage to the full bond amount 
for subsequent losses. Whereas, while 
a blanket position bond contains both 
prospective and retroactive restoration, 
if written for $10,000, it furnishes pro- 
tection on each employe to the amount 
of $10,000. 

The principal advantage of the blanket 
position bond over the primary commer- 
cial blanket bond is that the stipulated 
bond amount applies to each employe 
and liability is not reduced as to prior 
or subsequent acts by payment of loss. 
A two-year loss-discovery period beyond 
cancelation date is provided for in the 
blanket position bond, whereas the latter 
bond provides a one-year loss-discovery 
period beyond cancelation date. 


Bond Penalties 


Primary commercial blanket bonds 
may be written in the following penal- 
ties: $10,000, $12,500, $15,000, $17,500, 


20,000, $22,500, $25,000 or any larger 
multiple of 5,000. ; 

Blanket position bonds may be writ- 
ten in the penalty of $2,500 or multiples 
thereof up to $25,000. Underlying fidel- 
ity coverage may be taken in addition 
to any primary commercial blanket bon 
on any one or more employes and if 
anv amount. 

Specific excess indemnity may be taken 
under any blanket position bond on any 
employe or employes and in any amount. 


FIX SURETY OUTING DATE 

The Surety Underwriters Association 
of New Jersey will hold its annual out- 
ing June 10 at Knoll Country Club, 
Boonton, N. J. 
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Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 

Aetna Insurance Co. 

Aetna Life Insurance Co. 

Allied American Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
American Automobile Insurance Co. 
American Casualty Co. 

American Employers Insurance Co. 
American Motorists Insurance Co. 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
American Policyholders Insurance Co, 
Associate Mutual Insurance Cos. 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
Automobile Insurance Co., of Hartford 
Century Indemnity Co., The 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Co. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Continental Assurance Co. 

Continental Casualty Co. 

Employers’ Fire Insurance Co. 


Employers’ Liability Assurance Co., Ltd. 





Equitable Life Assurance Society 

Federal Life & Casualty Co. 

Federal Mutual Fire Insurance Co, 
Federated Hardware Mutuals 

Fidelity & Casualty Co. of N. Y. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 

Franklin National Insurance Co. 

General Accident Fire & Life Assur. Corp. 


General Exchange Insurance Corp. 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


Hardware Mutual Casualty Co. 

Home Indemnity Co. 

Home Life Insurance Co. 
Knickerbocker Insurance Co. 

Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 

Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 
Mechanics & Traders Insurance Co. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


National Accident & Health Insurance Co. 


National Fire Insurance Co. 

National Life Insurance Co. 

National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 

New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
New York Life Insurance Co. 

Pacific Mutua! Life Insurance Co. 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co. 
Piedmont Fire Insurance Co. 

Potomac Insurance Co. 

St. Lawrence Life Association 

Standard Accident Insurance Co. 
Standard Fire Insurance Co. 

Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
Switzerland General Insurance Co. 
Transcontinental Insurance Co. 

Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
United States Casualty Co. Claim Department 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 

Universal Indemnity Insurance Co., N. J. 
Universal Insurance Co. of N. J. 


World Fire & Marine Insurance Co., The 




















An outstanding modern building, 
offering prime location and service 


in Newark’s business center. 


Desirable office units available to 
meet your requirements at moderate 


rentals. 


Fast Becoming Newark’s Insurance Center 


The building warrants your serious 


consideration for your Newark 


offices and invites your inspection. 











1180 Raymond Boulevard 


RAYMOND COMMERCE CORPORATION 


Ownership Management 


Telephone: MArket 3-4600 


Newark, N. J. 
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Do Comprehensive Liability Policies 


Make Your Selling Easier? 


Answer Depends on Approach; Placing Too Much Stress on Unknown Hazard Coverage 


Puts Producer on Defensive; Better to Emphasize Advantages of the Survey 


By Rexford Crewe, Production Manager 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., New York City 


Approaching the much discussed subject of comprehensive liability coverage 
from the sales angle the author has presented in this article (1) an understandable 
description of the new policies announced last January; the significance of the 


insuring clause and the exclusions. 


(2) He makes the timely observation that in 


many cases the sale of comprehensive liability is being approached from the 
wrong angle—that too much stress is being placed on unknown hazard coverage. 
In doing so the producer often will find himself on the defensive because he is 
not able to give a satisfactory answer when the prospect asks for an example of 


such unknown hazard. 


Mr. Crewe believes that the unknown hazard should be treated as only one 
detail of comprehensive coverage and urges that producers stress simplicity and 
completeness of comprehensive as compared to so-called “planned” protection. 
He would also feature the survey as an outstanding service angle in any discussion 


with prospects or clients. 


Comprehensive public liability policies 
are a recent but not a new development. 
They have been written by both stock 
and mutual companies for several years 
past. While their sale as well as their 
appeal have been largely limited to the 
larger insureds, many of these still do 
not carry comprehensive public liability 
and, in quite a few cases, as yet know 
little about it. Many of the policies that 
had been written were designed original- 
ly for the purpose of making or meet- 
ing competition, and their aggressive 
use was generally confined to a com- 
paratively few companies. But even 
allowing for this condition, comprehen- 
sive public liability, undoubtedly, had 
its origin in a growing demand for one 
policy that would give complete public 
liability protection. 

A so-called schedule liability policy 
combining all the known coverages was 
a step toward simplification, but did not 
answer affirmatively the question: Is 
the insured completely covered for his 
liability for bodily injury or for death 
caused by accidents? 

The demand for this broader coverage 
was growing steadily, as was also the 
desire of the carriers to provide it. But 
important problems of underwriting and 
competition were involved which had to 
be solved if comprehensive liability were 
to be developed in an orderly manner. 
One of the chief of these problems had 
to do with the degree of automatic 
coverage to be given contractual agree- 
ments. 

Contractual Liability 

Contractual liability is something over 
which the insured has a large degree of 
control because he is presumed to know 
what he is doing when he deliberately 
executes a contract which, among other 
agreements, commits him to “hold harm- 
less” the other party to the contract 
against loss which might involve the 
public, employes and property in an 
unlimited amount. Interestingly enough, 
the texts of comprehensive liability poli- 
cies which were offered prior to the 
Present standard forms followed a more 
or less general pattern. The main dif- 
ference was whether they furnished 
blanket contractual liability protection 
or whether they excluded it. Competi- 
tion, rather than sound underwriting, 
was most frequently the determining 
factor, ‘ 


The National Bureau’s announcement 





of January 20, 1941, was outstanding in 
that for the first time standard rules, 
forms and regulations for the writing 
of comprehensive public liability insur- 
ance had been accepted by bureau and 
non-bureau stock companies and the 
mutual companies and had received the 
approval of state regulatory bodies 
where such approval was required. Aside 
from automobile liability policies, other 
public liability policies have never been 
standardized except as to certain of the 
“conditions” which are required by the 
laws of some states. This lack of 
standardization has frequently been a 
matter of complaint by producers. 


Significance of Action 


Now, for the first time, there is wide 
agreement on the extent of coverage 
and the rules governing a form of pub- 
lic liability insurance. The great value 
of such cooperative action from both 
producers’ and buyers’ viewpoints is so 
apparent that it should be fully appre- 
ciated by producers and utilized by them 
to the fullest. 


A valuable feature of this standardiza- 
tion is that it will permit the compila- 
tion of experience based on uniform 
coverages which should have a marked 
bearing on the future development of 
comprehensive policies and their exten- 
sion to many risks that do not qualify 
under the present rules. 

Three comprehensive policy forms 
have been approved: The comprehen- 
sive general liability policy which in- 
cludes all forms of public liability except 
automobile; the comprehensive automo- 
bile liability policy; and, for use by 
bureau members, a combination policy 
including both general liability and auto- 
mobile liability. One of the principal 
reasons for a separate automobile pol- 
icy is that the insurance regulations of 
some states require its use. Where these 
regulations do not exist the automobile 
and general liability coverages may be 
written either separately or combined in 
one policy. The use of separate policies 
is also required in the handling of those 
risks where either the general liability 
or automobile portion may not qualify 
for comprehensive coverage because of 
failure to meet minimum premium re- 
quirements, or conditions beyond the in- 
sured’s control necessitate use of the in- 
dividual forms. Reference to public lia- 





Features of This Edition 


In today’s world of change, revolving at a pace which is swift and relent- 
less, proper interpretation of results, trends and new ideas is a prime necessity. 


Meeting this need is the chief aim of this edition. 


The countrywide results 


of stock and mutual casualty-surety companies over a five-year spread are 


highspotted. They provide reliable statistical guide-posts. 


The New York 


State experience, line by line, is featured because in this state the largest 
volume of casualty-surety premiums is produced annually. Readers will find 


it an excellent reference source. 


For the stimulation of the producers our effort has been to produce 
helpful articles on the year’s most discussed changes in this field. Compre- 
hensive liability properly takes its place at the top of the list. Need for boiler 
and machinery coverage, heightened by national defense activity, is ably dis- 
cussed. Significant changes in casualty-surety rates are dealt with; attention 


is given to surveys and policy analysis. 
angles and accident and health selling. 


Also embraced are public relations 


On the human interest side the experiences of successful women agents 
share the spotlight with the graphic story of “the world’s largest accident 


producer.” 


Finally, in semi-humorous style, the producer “in the dumps” is 


stimulated to go after the new business in his own community developing as 
a result of defense work. Producer-buyer-company relationships have never 
assumed greater significance than they do today and The Eastern Underwriter 
has been keenly conscious of this trend in the preparation of this edition. 


WALLACE L. CLapp, 
Casualty-Surety Editor. 





bility should be understood to include 
property damage liability also. 
Insuring Clauses 

A short review of the insuring clauses 
and exclusions of a comprehensive gen- 
eral liability policy may serve to indi- 
cate the scope of coverage provided. The 
insurer agrees (1) for Bodily Injury 
Liability : 

“To pay on behalf of the insured all sums 
which the insured shall become obligated to pay 
by reason of the liability imposed upon him by 
law, or assumed by him under contract as de- 
fined herein, for damages, including damages 
for care and loss of services, because of bodily 
injury, sickness or disease, including death at 
any time resulting therefrom, sustained by any 
person or persons and caused by accident.” 

(2) For Property Damage Liability : 

“To pay on behalf of the insured all sums 
which the insured shall become obligated to pay 
by reason of the liability imposed upon him by 
law, or assumed by him under contract as de- 
fined herein, for damages because of injury to 
or destruction of property, including the loss of 
use thereof, caused by accident.” ° 


To determine the extent to which the 
very broad protection given by these 
insuring clauses is modified, the exclu- 
sions of the policy should be examined. 
They are few and simple. It is pro- 
vided that the policy does not apply: 

(a) “Except with respect to operations 
performed by independent contractors, 
to the ownership, maintenance or use, 
including loading or unloading of (1) 
watercraft while away from the prem- 
ises owned, rented or controlled by the 
named insured.” .(If the insured desires 
this insurance it may be provided under 
the comprehensive policy by endorse- 
ment, but watercraft are usually insured 
under marine policies—hence the exclu- 
sion.) 

(2) “Automobiles, while away from 





such premises or the ways immediately 
adjoining.” (The reasons for excluding 
automobiles have already been explained. 
They can be included in most states if 
desired.) (3) “Aircraft.” (Insurance on 
aircraft requires specialized underwriting 
and handling and is written through 
various underwriting groups. In special 
cases it might be possible to include air- 
craft under the comprehensive policy and 
re-insure it in one of the underwriting 
groups.) 

(b) “To liability assumed by the in- 
sured under any contract or agreement 
not defined in the policy.” (The policy 
provides for automatic coverage in con- 
nection with certain types of contrac- 
tual or ‘hold harmless’ agreements such 
as railroad sidetrack agreements, lease 
of premises, easement agreements, agree- 
ments required by municipal ordinance, 
a warranty of goods or products [this 
is eliminated if product liability is not 
carried] and elevator maintenance agree- 
ments. Other forms of contractual agree- 
ments are excluded from automatic cov- 
erage because of reasons already men- 
tioned, but they can be included under 
the policy coverage if submitted to the 
insurer for individual consideration and 
rating.) 

Bodily Injury and P. D. Exclusions 

(c) Under Bodily Injury coverage, in- 
jury to employes of the insured while 
engaged in the employment of the in- 
sured are excluded. (This exclusion is 
as obvious as it is necessarv. The ex- 
clusion does not run to P. D. liability.) 

(d) “Under P. D. liability to injury 
to or destruction of (1) property owned, 
occupied or used by or rented to or, ex- 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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WILLIAM J. WITSCHEN, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. Casualty Insurance Dept. 
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Sixty-Fifth Annual Statement—December 31, 1940 = 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
*Bonds and Stocks - - - . - $33,650,876.00+ Unearned Premiums - - - - - $12,415,999.00 
teal Estate - - - - - - 86,891.18 Reserve for claims - ~ - - -  18,746,573.55 
Premiums in course of collection (not 90 Reserve for taxes and bans hocanggaegl = - 2,823,002.00 Aetna 
days overdue) fe & g : -  5,071,106.84 | Reserve for all other liabilities  - . . 1,200,000.00 
Interest accrued - - - - - . 178,141.55 a Pa 5 i - as 
‘ : et Surplus” - - - 4, 5. 
Cash on deposit and in office - - - 11,227,200.52 P a 
All other assets - - - - - - 892,063.78 
. ' ‘ 2 s _ er Accide 
Total Admitted Assets viniseacaiignd Policyholders’ Surplus — - - - - 16,420,705.32 
Valuations on basis approved by National Association of Insurance a vl hes Rata 
issioners.—If actual December 31, 194( arket quotations of bonds a ee 
mal po hed iio met the a Sean saute welt ya $51,106,279.87 
$51,167,706.37 and policyholders’ surplus $16,482,131.82. 
*Securities carried at $1,303,245.32 in the above statement are deposited 
for purposes required by law. 
Allstat 
This Agency Also Represents the Following Companies: aia 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COUNTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
COMPANY (Great American Group) (Hanover-Fulton Group) 
America Fore Group) 
ea se EMPIRE STATE INSURANCE COMPANY HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Agricultural Group) (Fireman's Fund Group) Ameri 
CITY OF NEW YORK INSURANCE 
COMPANY FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE 
(Home of New York Group) (Royal-Liverpool Groups) COMPANY OF IOWA 
cas ‘i = . . Ameri 
Writing All Classes of Insurance—Local and Country-Wide 
FIRE, CASUALTY, AUTOMOBILE ALL RISKS 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
OCEAN MARINE, INLAND MARINE LIFE INSURANCE 
Ameri 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 
1936-40 of Companies Licensed 
In New York State 











STOCK COMPANIES 











An interesting study of trends and developments in the casualty-surety 
field is presented in the country-wide underwriting results of stock companies 
licensed in New York State in the period 1936-40 inclusive as shown in the 
following tables. They are the official figures on a premiums earned to losses 
incurred basis, compiled from the Casualty Experience Exhibits filed by the 
various carriers with the New York Insurance Department. 

Of chief interest are the 1940 results pointing to the fact that seventy- 
eight stock carriers—both bureau and non-bureau—produced last year total 
earned premiums of $640,146,257. This is the largest volume of business 
done in any one year in the 1936-40 period and represents an increase of 
$20,953,329 over the 1939 total. Lines of coverage contributing most ma- 
terially to this increase were accident and health and the automobile lines. 
Reading between the lines the student of trends will appreciate the increased 


Cal. Earned Losses Loss 

Company Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Aetna Casualty & Surety.............. 1936 $24,881,402 $ 9,792,878 39.4% 

1937 29,296,857 10,285,996 35.1 

1938 = 31,741,115 10,571,694 33.3 

1939 33,450,619 11,992,610 35.9 

1940 35,969,006 14,357,027 39.9 

fo Ge 2 meee See eek Peet ene 1936 18,475,647 8,459,944 45.8 

1937 18,749,058 8,820,560 47.1 

1938 14,263,139 6,981,429 48.9 

1939 13,647,532 7,354,241 53.9 

1940 14,704,912 9,562,379 65.0 

Accident & Casualty of Winterthur.... 1936 ee ee yes 

1937 73,489 32,676 44.5 

1938 436,348 222,816 51.1 

1939 976,705 632,064 64.7 

1940 2,176,306 1,204,507 55.3 

Pllmtate Wriaweiee: so. si-0i5 sais Pate voces 1936 1,315,594 693,574 52.7 

1937 1,864,966 908,062 48.7 

1938 2,352,685 976,732 41.5 

1939 2,711,728 1,070,249 39.5 

1940 3,226,669 1,287,622 39.9 

American Automobile ................. 1936 10,491,454 4,789,248 45.6 

1937 12,287,742 6,420,174 52.2 

1938 13,437,759 5,113,295 38.0 

1939 13,508,097 5,694,363 42.2 

1940 13,455,942 6,237,301 46.4 

American Credit Indemnity ........... 1936 eee 

1937 aed 

1938 ae oe Ree 

1939 1,715,995 507,218 29.6 

1940 1,716,703 437,081 24.8 

American Employers’ ................. 1936 5,405,508 2,325,951 43.0 

1937 5,764,426 2,594,448 45.0 

1938 5,817,573 2,372,794 40.8 

1939 6,026,100 2,916,865 48.4 

1940 6,667,337 2,975,454 44.6 

American Fidelity & Casualty.......... 1936 ete. es sets 

1937 2,983,027 1,659,832 55.6 

1938 3,385,051 1,909,771 56.4 

1939 3,615,626 1,992,951 55.1 

1940 3,811,058 2,180,762 57.2 


efforts made by home office production departments to provide better sales 
tools, greater underwriting selectivity, and a keener recognition of the buyer’s 
needs. 

Significantly, aggregate underwriting profit on this increased volume of 
1940 was 6% which is slightly less than in 1939. Total losses incurred to 
premiums earned last year were $269,090,118 which represents an aggregate 
loss ratio of 42.0. Comparative results for each of the past five years follow: 

1940—seventy-eight companies, $640,146,257 ; 1939—seventy-seven com- 
panies, $619,192,928 ; 1938—sixty-six companies, $602,542,318 ; 1937—sixty- 
four companies, $610,729,241 ; 1936—fifty-nine companies, $554,818,613. 

Total losses incurred to premiums earned together with loss ratios for 
the same period were as follows: 1940, $269,090,118—42.0; 1939, $252,685.,- 
784—40.8; 1938, $237,553,212—39.4; 1937, $254.752,730—41.7; 1936, 
$245,318,918—44.2. 





Twelve Leading Stock Companies 
In 1940 Country-wide Experience 





Earned Losses Loss 

Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Wemeeete Cam ox 6 aso ceccsicx scien sect $71,960,699 $34,103,864 47 AG 

pee ree ee 50,673,918 23,919,406 47.2 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity............. 38,007,933 15,604,387 41.1 

Rene Rc ON Chiao oo 6 aio ee eesig ic csaue’s 34,070,541 12,777,390 37.5 

Cemtitaiel Cases 6 cisic cic ccc ciiviecsecces 24,683,793 11,501,339 46.6 

Deter Eo 5 ok ac ca dexieediiwesceeeses 24,579,571 11,208,549 45.6 

pe I oho. 's See caine ceca cecaenss 24,387,458 9,054,752 37.1 

et Ooo ceo ne Ce cinnccnawune 24,369,561 10,731,587 44.0 

OnE ae Ooere 17,930,824 7,309,522 40.8 

eI soccer ececacusccesicessasewen 16,093,765 6,238,918 38.8 

Si IN 5s co wicknesscuwcecoeueeues 14,679,454 5,963,357 40.6 

Massachusetts Bonding ...................+- 14,067,934 6,302,917 448 

Cal. Earned Losses Loss 

Company Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 

American Guarantee & Liability....... 1936 ieee 

1937 ee ae ae 

1938 Lee es aed 

1939 122 Eas: eda 

1940 30,27 13,941 46.0 

American Motorists .................-. 1936 5,240,666 2,402,297 45.8 

1937 6,006,024 2,608,466 43.4 

1938 6,276,509 2,845,439 45.3 

1939 6,260,733 2,734,221 43.7 

1940 7,320,182 3,550,854 48.5 

American Policyholders ............... a oar 

1938 a ee a 

1939 1,181,432 624,966 52.9 

1940 1,249,505 7,725 53.4 

Mili CUR 5 555 845s co 5 occas 1936 9,353,361 2,234,309 23.9 

1937 9,388,477 1,782,536 19.0 

1938 9,364,375 1,683,602 18.0 

1939 9,700,775 2,338,306 24.1 

1940 10,375,355 2,935,620 28.3 

Dies DRS « © 5.55. os ceee ence i 1936 oees oe wees 

1937 18,091 9,680 53.5 
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Cal. Earned Losses Loss Cal. Earned Losses 
Company Year Premiums Incurred Ratio Year Premiums Incurred 
1938 73,309 27,699 37.7. Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 1936 4,798,487. ~—«2,194,457 
1939 178,840 69,890 30.1 1937 5,576,475 2,358,939 
1940 247,262 107,915 43.6 1938 5,582,668 2,097,997 
1939 5,573,250 2,172,348 
1940 5,720,786 2,191,468 
Associated Indemnity .................. 1936 siee bears ee 
1937 4,700,903 2,216,058 47.1 
1938 3,987,256 1,729,772 43.4 Contial ARO: 6535 oi esas Ss0cerees 1936 17,623,996 7,852,352 
1939 4,561,260 2,269,093 49,7 1937 19,302,784 9,356,145 
1940 4,625,395 2,397,208 51.8 1938 18,751,648 8,117,970 
1939 18,051,184 7,459,653 
1940 17,930,824 7,309,522 
Bankers UmGennity «5. 5.006 os ose csecess 1936 $3,943,779 $1,887,488 47.9 
1937 3,831,025 1,503,787 39.2 : 
1938 4,058,383 1,614,528 39.8 General Casualty of America 1936 
1939  4523,303 ~—«1,803,485 39.9 1937 
1940 4,624,717 2,204,608 47.7 1938 eae met 
1939 3,003,635 1,057,844 
1940 3,563,368 1,382,714 
Gar aan oss Sneek ores 1936 2,354,847 1,382,287 58.7 
1937 2,330,205 909,625 39.0 
1938 2,813,180 1,238,359 44.0 General Transportation ................ 1936 
1939 3,416,962 «1,785,557 52.3 cn vias esa 
C 55 547, : 53, 34,305 
1940 3,649,855 2,054,261 56.3 1930 824'668 448174 
1940 1,460,589 872,387 
PE NON. ios h sas cwsdaun bubiemeien 1936 ae. 
vad oe) si oie Glens Falls Indemnity ................ neg eae phe oka 
1939 4,467,791 ‘1,973,515 4.2 ae 
1940 4,976,273 -2'313,695 163 1938 = 6,602,132 2,808,808 
si a 1939 6,852,327 2,269,338 
1940 7,206,134 2,736,129 
Se ny Be, a er 1936 5,975,802 2,842,080 47.5 
1937 6,899,459 3,438,479 49.8 . 
1938 7,271,615 3,057,011 42.0 Globo Undemnity: oso scccscecceevecccus 1936 =: 15,271,444 6,947,923 
1939 7,591,800 3,233,654 42.6 1937 16,149,304 5,656,151 
1940 7,921,801 —-3,921,181 49.5 1938 16,560,841 = 6,219,620 
1939 —- 15,920,480 6,380,309 
1940 = 16,093,765 6,238,918 
Cities CAM o.5o0 eee kcsecedisa es 1936 670,464 381,144 56.8 
1937 786,485 398,275 50.6 
1938 729,286 361,247 49.5 Great American Indemnity 1936 9,196,532 4,774,045 
1939 792,537 460,549 58.1 1937 9,967,530 4,869,892 
1940 727,454 368,194 50.6 1938 9,942,443 4,303,838 
1939 9,966,343 4,298,210 
1940 9,579,941 4,042,686 
Coligeaile Gattialty sos ivicicsinn 2.06 sveb sacs 1936 2,002,681 721,207 36.0 
1937 2,213,383 723,742 32.7 
1938 2,222,073 762,535 34.3 Guarantee Co. of N. A...............65 1936 
1939 3,100,797 1,357,304 43.8 1937 
1940 3,278,871 1,307,489 39.9 1938 teas Hance 
1939 291,026 26,072 
1940 307,681 50,550 
Commercial Casualty .................. 1936 6,139,665 2,819,917 45.9 
1937 6,593,391 2,749,244 41.7 
1938 7,126,641 3,058,758 42.9 Hardware Indemnity .................- 1936 
1939 7,909,405 3,537,463 44.7 1937 
1940 8,761,268 3,836,853 43.8 1938 eee Rte 
1939 82,705 46,999 
1940 380,478 151,837 
Continental Casualty .................. 1936 18,638,886 8,905,081 47.8 
1937 20,396,075 9,275,533 45.5 
1938 20,284,542 8,167,089 40.3 Hartford Accident & Indemnity 1936 34,343,198 15,189,049 
1939 22,387,545 10,052,398 44.9 1937 37,279,023 13,977,705 
1940 24,683,793 11,501,339 46.6 1938 37,460,559 ~—s- 14,238,353 
1939 37,511,738 15,640,965 
1940 = 38,007,933 ——- 15,604,387 
a ARRON oe 55 osc. gee oe asses 1936 2,766,028 1,190,146 43.0 
1937 3,150,742 1,281,749 40.7 
1938 3,472,971 1,497,260 43.1 Hartford Live Stock Insurance Co 1936 
1939 3,820,173 1,697,198 44.4 1937 
1940 4,097,657 1,934,656 47.2 1938 ee eens 
1939 651,892 402,193 
1940 566,402 340,104 
= ee eo 1936 ee 
1937 beste 
1938 Saas Tear ae Hartford Steam Boiler................ 1936 5,085,450 1,304,934 
1939 22,646 6,950 30.7 1937 5,350,932 902,320 
1940 202,174 88,005 43.5 1938 5,448,127 916,823 
1939 5,456,205 791,038 
1940 5,514,316 1,091,458 
Employers Gambility 2.05 cies cicc es ods 1936 28,128,485 13,269,514 47.2 
1937 28,475,804 13,823,258 48.5 
1938 26,103,487 11,022,538 42.2 Eicon dh PRAM RIRNINE Din. 6055 209 wtoo is ewan 1936 2,263,510 1,100,426 
1939 24,715,904 10,825,563 43.8 1937 2,688,658 1,260,013 
1940 24,579,571 ~—«:11,208,549 45.6 1938 2,957,110 1,284,798 
1939 3,411,206 1,558,447 
1940 3,606,064 1,549,700 
Fidelity & Casualty.................... 1936 24,489,356 «11,393,491 46.5 
1937 26,892,495 11,803,278 43.9 
1938 25,921,940 10,451,475 40.3 Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A 1936 11,639,305 5,179,572 
1939 24,099,140 8,857,109 36.8 1937. 12,214,799 4,878,358 
1940 24,387,458 9,054,752 ort 1938 12,213,735 3,933,304 
1939 12,296,269 4,028,606 
1940 13,138,087 4,550,452 
Pe, OE IR ss oisiciscceesosveowes en 1936 10,578,710 2,658,652 25.1 
1937 10,866,232 2,008,692 18.5 
1938 10,807,173 1,780,751 16.5 International Fidelity .................. 1936 
1939 10,776,247 1,912,104 17.7 1937 
1940 10,412,119 1,714,192 16.4 1938 
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Cal. 


O88 
Atio i Company Year 
53 |e 1939 
03 1 1940 
376 |e 
a 1936 
3 
38,3 ‘ Keystone BRIO osc cccvccseccendsesscens 1937 
: 1938 
45 i 1939 
RS 1940 
33 | 
13} ‘ 
08 | London Guarantee & Accident........ 1936 
1937 
% 1938 
1939 
i 1940 
5? 
89 Lancashire Indemnity...... 1936 
38.8 London & 1937 
1938 
1939 
in 1940 
42 
14.3 
97 Manufacturers Casualty .............. oe 
1938 
1939 
12.4 1940 
0.5 
2.5 
3.1 nN 8 cs Soc cetveuee ras 1936 
8 Maryland y 1937 
1938 
1939 
5.5 1940 
5.0 
7.6 
0.1 Massachusetts Bonding ................ 1936 
38.8 1937 
) 1938 
1939 
11.9 1940 
8.9 
3.3 
3.1 Merchants Indemnity ................. 1936 
2.2 1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
90 Metropolitan Casualty ....0.c0scccscesce 1936 
64 1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
16.8 Paine CORUMINY c6.cn 5 ccdcicks beacons 1936 
9.9 1937 
1938 
1939 
4.2 1940 
75 
8.0 
1.7 National Surety Corp. ........6s00+0 1936 
HI ’ 1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1.7 New Amsterdam Casualty ............ 1936 
0.1 1937 
1938 
1939 
5.6 1940 
6.9 
6.8 
a New England Casualty................. 1940 
New York Casualty.................055 1936 
18.6 1937 
16.9 1938 
13.5 1939 
15.7 1940 
13.0 
Norwich Union Indemnity.............. 1936 
45 1937 
0,9 1938 
32.2 1939 
32.8 1940 
34.6 
Occidental Indemnity ...............+++ 1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 








Earned 
Premiums 


121,919 
118,583 


1,887,449 
1,776,740 
1,667,260 


3,233,621 


2,701,879 
3,182,379 
3,413,150 
3,412,110 
3,976,538 


24,920,426 
27,430,263 
25,966,268 
25,313,534 
24,369,561 


14,122,661 
14,705,682 
14,458,129 
14,778,009 
14,067,934 


675,051 
751,984 
842,291 
768,389 
748,718 


4,752,556 
5,457,867 
6,123,876 
6,734,056 
7,323,533 


2,656,537 
3,118,527 
3,507,973 
4,113,236 
4,654,566 


9,175,959 
9,223,984 
9,144,149 
9,288,687 
9,082,560 


13,674,052 
14,231,320 
13,423,719 
13,173,077 
13,331,671 


6,895 


354,663 
522,524 
672,183 
2,683,362 
2,816,911 


2 
2 
2 


617,281 








Losses 
Incurred 


11,700 
14,875 


690,607 
959,646 
723,812 


3,249,978 
3,456,170 
3,048,311 
2,749,197 
2,857,077 


1,460,929 
1,784,101 
2,025,720 
1,764,446 
1,383,284 


11,301,738 
11,632,720 
11,456,251 
11,822,328 
10,731,587 


248,578 
321,703 
333,681 
282,772 
239,411 


1,878,727 
1,136,327 
2,510,180 
2,773,195 
2,928,331 


830,444 


347,320 
130,426 

62,258 
106,081 
121,331 


493,871 
714,415 
478,261 
540,653 
580,325 


Loss 
Ratio 


9.6 
12.5 
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Cal. Earned Losses Loss 

Company Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee.......... 1936 9,429,900 4,137,311 43.9 
1937 9,528,666 3,774,534 39.6 

1938 9,269,875 3,613,710 39.0 

1939 8,250,987 2,944,452 35.7 

1940 7,880,383 3,296,037 41.8 

Pasninde Caan q oa 6. <5 6 vac dccacccees 1936 ao aoe eee 
1937 457,353 142,332 31.1 

1938 720,549 227,098 31.5 

1939 1,008,325 483,435 48.0 

1940 969,528 325,426 33.6 

Piette RAMNINE «coco sedasannans 1936 3,409,216 ~—=—‘1,535,016 45.0 
1937 3,771,944 1,617,300 42.9 

1938 3,772,061 1,412,961 37.5 

1939 3,614,982 1,388,041 38.4 

1940 3,634,806 1,611,525 44.3 

Preferred Accident ..............-.0-+- 1936 3,862,103 1,668,202 43.2 
1937 4,290,091 1,771,362 41.3 

1938 4,088,040 1,716,359 420 

1939 4,530,658 2,333,777 51.5 

1940 5,176,188 1,858,620 35.9 

Protective Indemnity ................-- 1936 308,450 78,099 25.3 
1937 369,937 188,214 50.9 

1938 391,498 169,123 43.2 

1939 439,694 234,586 53.3 

1940 602,095 263,970 43.8 

Rogal Indesmily . ......-..2cccececsee 1936 12,063,556 5,398,727 448 
1937 13,376,998 5,379,981 40.2 

1938 13,220,519 4,919,922 37.2 

1939 13,121,678 5,170,046 39.4 

1940 13,309,422 5,689,049 42.7 

Genial: Ge a ea wien wie eeeeseeens 1936 1,222,757 148,834 12.2 
1937 1,329,88 166,062 12.5 

1938 1,421,511 196,853 13.8 

1939 1,672,964 164,665 9.9 

1940 1,673,114 233,412 13.9 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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e Midtown’s Leading Agency e 


White & Camby, Inc. 


EDWARD I. WHITE, President 


Insurance Underwriters 


Representing 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 

Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 

United States Fire Insurance Company of New York 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation 

Eagle Star Insurance, Ltd. 

Universal Insurance Company 

Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co. 
Standard Insurance Company of New York 


Pacific National Fire Insurance Company 
Metropolitan Fire Agents 


North River Insurance Company of New York 


Writing 
FIRE . CASUALTY . BURGLARY 
AUTOMOBILE é INLAND a _JEWELRY 


41 East 42nd St.. New York 


MURRAY HILL 


2-6611 


Information: MISS DOYLE 
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omprehensive Liability Needs More 


The comprehensive automobile policy, 
the comprehensive general liability poli- 
cy, and the comprehensive, liability 
policy (the last one is a combination ot 
the other two) are steps, but necessarily 
in some respects rather hesitant steps, 
in the right direction. No doubt those 
steps will become longer and more cer- 
tain as experience is gained. _ 

Many automobile risks now insure the 
; for owned and _ non-owned 


exposures ‘ ( 
automobiles, hired automobiles and 
automobiles operated by independent 
contractors. Such risks advantageously 


could be renewed on the comprehensive 
automobile policy at little additional 
To mention only one of the 


premium. : 
advantages: the non-ownership cover- 
age of the comprehensive policy is 


broader; it does not contain the limita- 
tion concerning the use by employes or 
by others of commercial automobiles 
that are not owned or registered in the 
name of or hired by or for the insured. 
Many owners of farms and large estates 
should be interested in this coverage, 
as well as commercial risks. ; 

It is predicted that this policy will 
bring about an increase in the sale of 
non-ownership coverage and of cover- 
age on automobiles operated by inde- 
pendent contractors for the simple rea- 
son that it calls them to the attention 
of the producer and the insured. 

Particularly Desirable Prospects 

The comprehensive general liabilitv 
policy is particularly desirable for 
banks, trust companies, building and 
loan associations, life insurance com- 
panies, real estate management and 
operating companies and for owners and 
operators of large office buildings. Such 
insureds are continually making exterior 
and interior repairs, alterations; doing 
remodeling and construction work either 
by their own employes or by indepen- 
dent contractors. It is practically im- 
possible, when a large number of loca- 
tions are insured, to be certain that all 
important exposures to loss are ade- 
quately insured otherwise than by writ- 
ing comprehensive general liability. 

It is believed that this policy will in- 
crease the sale of property damage and 
product liability coverage and of con- 
tractual liability coverage; the first two 
by calling them regularly to the atten- 
tion of producers and the insureds. The 
third will be stimulated by bringing 
about a reinvestigation of the contrac- 
tual obligations assumed by the insured 
and which he has forgotten, ignored, or 
the importance of which has been over- 
looked. 

The Combination Policy 

The comprehensive liability policy, 
which is a combination of the two poli- 
cies already discussed, should be writ- 
ten when both the automobile exposure 
and the general liability exposure is 
sufficient to justify the minimum pre- 
miums charged for each exposure. Now 
that the minimum premiums have been 
reduced. many more risks will come 
within this category. 

_In this policy (and in the comprehen- 
sive general liability policy also for that 
matter, although its usefulness will more 
olten be demonstrable in connection 
with this policy) there is one thing the 
Signicance of which I dare say may 
have escaped many agents. That is 
exclusion (c) : : 
Under Coverage A, except with re- 


Explanation— Less Exploitation 


By William T. Ashby, 


spect to liability assumed under con- 
tract covered by this policy for bodily 
injury, sickness, disease or death of any 
employe * * *,” 

Many purchasers of machinery or 
other equipment—elevators for instance— 
and other persons for whom the insured 
might work as a contractor, may re- 
quire that the insured hold them harm- 
less because of injury to the insured’s 
employes. The insured, of course, 
would be liable for compensation bene- 
fits but the compensation insurance car- 
rier under its right of subrogation could 
sue and recover over from the person 
for whom the insured was_ installing 
machinery or elevators or doing other 
work under contract. This is provided 
that such other person could be held 
liable for the injuries sustained by the 
insured’s employe. That contract to 
hold his principal harmless is a con- 
tractual obligation assumed by the in- 
sured. 

This is the first time, I believe, that 
the importance of such a contractual ob- 
ligation has more or less generally been 
called to the attention of agents by in- 
serting a notice of it in a policy. It is 
an important contractual relationship 
fully charged with danger for the in- 
sured and when this policy is written it 


Agent, Newark, N. |. 


should always be explained to the in- 
sured and the coverage included in the 
policy. It must be remembered that 
the contractual liability insured by the 
policy is limited to the contracts speci- 
fically described in the policy. 


The usefulness of these policies to an 
agent, and his own safety in using them, 
will depend upon the extent of his 


knowledge of the insured’s exposure to 
loss and of the coverage afforded by 
the policies. These policies cannot be 
sold on the basis that they “cover every- 
thing” because they do not cover every- 
thing for which the insured may be lia- 
ble unless they are very carefully writ- 
ten. When they are carefully written 
these policies afford the most complete 
coverage which it is possible to buy. 

To sell these policies an agent must 
know of all the insured’s exposure to 
loss and must understand just how the 
policies apply to those exposures. He 
must have his facts so well organized 
that he can present them in the short 
time the insured can spare to listen to 
him. There is a lot of talk about, and 
insureds have but little time to listen. 
The presentation should be made with- 
out using the jargon of the insurance 
business. The insured may not know 
what we mean by “contractual liability,” 























Gives Agent’s Viewpoint 

Much has been said and written about 
comprehensive liability coverage since 
the recent debut of the bureau program. 
That the coverage marks a big step in 
the right direction is beyond doubt; that 
neither buyers of insurance nor produc- 
ers have had sufficient time to digest 
and thoroughly understand the coverage 


is also admitted. Greater education, 
rather than exploitation, is therefore 
needed. As a step toward this end 


William T. Ashby, agent of Newark, N. 
J., gives here the field viewpoint on the 
new policies. Helpfully he has pointed 
to both advantages and defects, direct- 
ing attention particularly to the change 
in the insuring agreement and inclusion 
in the policy of the assauit clause. 
Mr. Ashby’s article takes on added 
significance in the light of his 22-year 
background in both casualty company 
and agency ranks. A keen student, he 
is identified with both state and na- 
tional association activities; is now serv- 
ing on the National Association’s graded 
expense and commissions committee. 








“automobiles operated by independent 
contractors,” etc. 

For his own safety, the agent must 
know all of the insured’s exposures to 
loss in order that they may be consid- 
ered in calculating the premium. Other- 
wise writing a comprehensive policy is 
the equivalent of the exchange of blank 
checks between the company and the 
insured without either of them knowing 
the amounts which will be filled in: 
The company will not know the kinds 
of losses it must pay, and the insured 
will not know the amount of the pre- 
miums he must pay until the auditor 
tells him. 

It is believed that a more complete 
survey form than has thus far been 
provided would simplify the problem of 
obtaining the detailed information which 
should be obtained before comprehen- 
sive policies are written. 

During the next few months there 
will be a lot of changes in the com- 
prehensive policies and in the under- 
writing practices followed in connec- 
tion with them. Thus, the agent who 
does not keep abreast of the develop- 


ments will find himself in the wrong 
end of the parade. 
A discussion of these policies must 


include mention of the view held by a 
large body of informed opinion, that 
cannot be ignored, that these policies 
contain certain defects, common also to 
the other new forms of liability policies, 
due to the change in the insuring agree- 
ments and to the inclusion in the poli- 
cies of the assault clause. 

In the policies containing the old in- 
suring agreement we insured the lia- 
bility for bodily injuries accidentally 
sustained. In the policies containing the 
changed insuring agreements we insure 
the liability for bodily injuries sustained 
and caused by accident. 

The proponents of the change assert 
that there is no difference in the mean 
ing of the two insuring agreements. The 
opponents of the change assert that 
from the beginning of the common law 
there has been no liability for bodily 
injuries caused by accident. The oppo- 
nents support their view by a large 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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One of the best offices to 


MINNER 


and 





take care of your insurance 


and bonding requirements, 


Hill i 14 A R N K T T Prompt, dependable service 


that is easily adjusted to 


your individual needs. 


Managers Metropolitan Department 


| 
INCORPORATED 








ZURICH 


GENERAL ACCIDENT & LIABILITY INSURANCE CO., LTD., OF ZURICH 








AURICH 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 





AMERICAN 


GUARANTEE & LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 





$0 John Street, N. Y. 1$9 Montague St.. Bklyn. 
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| | Tel. WH. 3-4664 Tel. MAin 4-5869 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 
1936-40 of Companies Licensed 
In New York State 








MUTUAL COMPANIES 








The underwriting and loss experience results country-wide of all the 
mutual carriers licensed in New York State in the period 1936-40 are high- 
spotted in the following figures which were obtained from the Casualty 
Experience Exhibit of the New York Insurance Department. So as to 
show the most significant results the premium totals have been figured on an 
earned basis and losses on an incurred basis. Tor 1940, a year of keenest 
competition between types of carriers, thirty-one mutual companies reported 
$166,111,560 in total earned premiums and $81,842,434 in losses incurred. 
Percentage of increase over 1939 was 6.8%. Total loss ratio was 49.3. 

Interestingly, the four leading mutual writers on a country-wide basis— 
Liberty Mutual, (American) Lumbermens, American Mutual Liability and 
Employers Mutual of Wausau, Wis.—produced aggregate earned premiums 
last year of $112,297,746 which was more than 65% of the total volume 
reported. Workmen’s compensation was the largest line produced (about 
$88,000,000 last year) and it is fairly stated that the increase in mutual 
volume last year over 1939 was almost entirely due to the gain in compensa- 
tion writings which was 8.8%. 

Comparing individual company totals for 1940 with 1939, Liberty Mutual 
showed the greatest increase in earned volume among the leaders— 


Cal. Earned Losses Loss 
Company Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Amalgamated Mutual .................. 1936 $412,818 $340,220 82.4 
1937 393,633 132,339 33.6 
1938 386,729 17,148 44 
1939 427,426 154,171 36.1 
1940 392,805 139,539 35.6 
American Lumbermens ................ 1936 21,543,822 9,546,859 44.3 
1937 25,449,192 10,782,085 42.4 
1938 26,306,237 11,150,362 42.4 
1939 27,135,048 11,866,521 43.7 
1940 28,318,714 12,274,629 43.4 
American Mutual Liability............. 1936 21,259,547 12,487,417 58.8 
1937 27,317,808 15,311,500 56.1 
1938 23,429,527 13,105,776 55.9 
1939 22,996,842 11,884,139 51.7 
1940 24,047,831 12,562,168 ao 
Auto Mutual Indemnity............... 1936 1,340,171 781,729 58.3 
1937 Soe 
1938 
1939 
1940 
Mamnee: WMGAD 0 5855.055c ve oe sateeecate 1936 472,900 196,169 41.4 
1937 533,454 124,503 23.3 
1938 653,427 163,980 25.1 
1939 727,257 197,227 27.1 
1940 778,837 423,808 54.5 
Mutchete: Whittal «<<. vces cscescece od 1936 738,562 379,661 51.4 
1937 1,025,218 313,082 30.5 
1938 1,188,498 429,689 36.1 
1939 1,537,033 572,629 37.2 
1940 1,890,997 818,200 43.3 
Coal Merchants Mutual................ 1936 287,749 145,684 50.6 
1937 338,305 179,442 53.0 
1938 350,215 123,017 a5] 
1939 373,144 167,751 45.0 
1940 406,165 195,675 48.2 
Consolidated BO, 1936 273,029 69,640 25.5 
1937 366,427 77,015 21.0 
1938 481,782 141,188 29.3 
1939 583,755 170,840 29.3 
1940 690,969 210,506 30.5 





$45,279,793 contrasted with $42,489,249. Lumbermens with $28,318,714 went 
ahead for slightly more than $1,000,000, and American Mutual Liability with 
$24,047,831 was also about a million ahead in volume. Employers Mutual 
with $14,651,408 showed nearly $2,000,000 gain over its 1939 production. 
Losses incurred and loss ratios of these leaders last year compared favorably 
with those of 1939. 

The following gives a comparison of aggregate earned premiums for 
each year in the 1936-40 period: 1940—thirty-one companies, $166,111,560; 
1939 — thirty-one companies, $155,579,840; 1938— thirty-one companies, 
$150,051,887 ; 1937—-twenty-nine companies, $134,817,649; 1936—twenty- 
nine companies, $112,305,012. Total losses incurred to premiums earned, 
together with loss ratios for the mutuals in the same five year period were 
as follows: 

1940, $81,842,434—49.3 ; 1939, $74,718,162—48.0; 1938, $70,958,648— 
47.3; 1937, $65,601,308—48.6 ; 1936, $57,226,380—51.0. 

In this section the results of the New York State Insurance Fund are 
also shown, its earned premiums in 1940 being $22,089,872, slightly under the 
1939 total. Its losses incurred were $17,021,019 and loss ratio 77.1, com- 
pared with 1939 losses incurred of $13,809,458 and loss ratio of 62.2. 


Twelve Leading Mutual Companies 
In 1940 Country-wide Experience 





Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
6. oo ao decane ine Ws hema ndees $45,279,793 $25,175,525 55.6% 
(American) Lumbermens .................... 28,318,714 12,274,629 43.4 
American Mutual Liability................... 24,047,831 12,562,168 52.3 
State Tescuames Pid: << ocic cccccccccccccecess 22,089,872 17,021,019 77.1 
Employers Mutual of Wisconsin............. 14,651,408 7,772,173 53.0 
PUI oo e's ag 2 on vc ew tinlandec ats 11,224,390 5,079,340 45.3 
Renee oe oa Oa sass Occ e. wages beet 6,543,550 2,963,043 45.3 
Farm Bureau Mutual ...............cccccese 6,125,389 3,430,474 56.0 
WOR |. 2 oo oie ic cc cos c ce ceecces 3,838,582 1,896,676 49.4 
WO III ooo ik wear bu caxs tg ctcmdeta viens 2,919,283 743,626 25.5 
pT | re ae 2,348,176 925,943 39.5 
Security Mutual Casualty ................... 2,178,198 1,166,773 53.6 
Cal Earned Losses Loss 
Company Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Wee HEINE & os io vcaa's kedanee wees 1936 
1937 yee ee 
1938 459,433 210,324 45.8 
1939 405,320 168,026 ° 41.5 
1940 499,005 235,346 47.2 
Employers Mutual .................... 1936 : 
1937 wae Lee: Ra 
1938 11,768,283 5,719,160 48.6 
1939 12,681,854 6,740,787 53.2 
1940 14,651,408 7,772,173 53.0 
NN oo. Scexe cua Seek canes 1936 ne 
1937 eee Bete aes 
1938 279,991 127,897 45.7 
1939 228,588 109,359 478 
1940 270,831 89,208 32.9 
Beebe TI ooo on dc cane cic tes ccs 1936 978,558 473,430 48.4 
1937 1,125,616 514,953 45.7 
1938 1,023,530 396,208 38.7 
1939 985,560 462,791 47.0 
1940 965,443 362,429 37.5 
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Factory Mutual 


Farm Bureau Mutual 


Greater New York Taxpayers 


Hardware Mutual 


Hudson Mohawk Mutual 


Interboro Mutual 


Jamestown Mutual 


Liberty Mutual 


Lumber Mutual Casualty 


Manhattan Mutual Auto 


Merchants Mutual .................... 


Metropolitan Mutual 


Mutual Boiler of Boston............... 


Mutual Casualty 


National Grange Mutual 


Cal. 


Year 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
i939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1926 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


Earned 


Premiums 


3,085,769 
3,145,461 
3,152,020 
3,059,149 
2,919,283 


4,636,563 
5,327,547 
6,125,389 


1,484,108 
1,451,704 
1,468,180 
1,505,342 
1,590,082 


8,046,912 
9.752,973 
10,656,979 
10,756,717 
11,224,390 


261,876 
263.995 
182,553 
201,277 
289,651 


1,937,878 
2,204,572 
2,302,632 
2.179,630 
2,348,176 


1.312,727 
1,706.268 
1,659,561 
1,739,558 
1,851,820 


32,460,092 
39,950,291 
40,199,025 
42,489,249 
45,279,793 


3,030,020 
3,130,515 
373,007 
3,428,950 
3,838,582 


449,927 
671,806 
769,510 
789,914 
903,483 


76,748 
93,502 
125,719 
153,085 
139,274 


902,074 
1,190,753 
1,437,070 
1,566,834 
1,616,004 


Losses 
Incurred 


1,052,005 
1,023,655 
904,285 
942,568 
743,626 


2,569,770 
2'303,712 
3,430,474 


479,968 
361,938 
496,771 
457,896 
533,797 


3,791,356 
4,505,087 
4,358,460 
4,614,870 
5,079,340 


131,009 
104,760 
80,920 
89,163 
109,358 


880,376 
961,748 
817,814 
852,292 
925,943 


557,740 
628,418 
662,267 
778,870 
819,129 


18,543,412 
21,121,120 
21,299,360 
23,192,194 
25,175,525 


646,327 
674,560 
672,439 
827,665 
991,335 


344,449 
585,825 
580,229 
599,614 


1,411.863 
1,548,253 
1,610,447 
1,588,322 
1,896,676 


329,821 


210,083 


73,570 
87,2°0 
103,339 
90,663 
111,564 


55,684 
59,395 
56,817 
83,396 
80,062 


281,722 
557,721 
578,753 
598,303 
661,304 
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Cal. Earned Losses Logg 
COUNTRY-WIDE EXPERIENCE Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 
American Re-Insurance ................ 1936 2,994,366 1,021,219 34.10 
1937 3,108,065 1,256,460 40.43 
1938 2,953,070 1,073,351 36.35 
1939 2,821,375 756,904 268 
1940 3,012,939 967,181 321 
Employers Reinsurance Corp 1936 6,636,619 2,879,911 434 
1937 7,748,150 3,370,237 435 
1938 7,644,508 3,449,615 45.1 
1939 6,988,672 2,316,477 331 
1940 6,957,122 2,268,682 32.6 
European General Reinsurance 1936 9,258,611 3,617,708 301 
1937 9,079,428 2,952,423 325 
1938 10,149,653 3,864,257 38.1 
1939 8,921,287 3,096,850 347 
1940 8,651,864 2,690,980 311 
Excess Insurance’ Co). «5 66656666 685s 1936 2,075,022 1,516,315 731 
1937 1,183,236 293,566 248 
1938 938,179 413.267 440) 
1939 1,170,133 555.515 475 
1940 1,382,742 627,182 454 
First Reinsurance of Hartford 1936 422,787 271,725 643 
1937 690,254 343,855 49.& 
1938 508,297 236,506 46,5 
1939 431,154 253,906 58.¢ 
1940 — (Figures Not Available) -- 
General Reinsurance .................. 1936 5,132,418 1,963,997 38.77 
1937 5,425,612 2,183,358 40.24 
1938 5,648,644 2 308,730 40.87 
1939 5.637.286 2,581,082 45.79 
1946 5,236,855 1,904,699 36.37 
Cal Earned Losses Loss 
Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 
N. Y. Printing & Bookbinding Mutual. 1936 270,364 189,285 70.0 
1937 329,088 187,706 570 
1938 344,874 157,711 45.7 
1939 339,667 193,328 56.9 
1940 352,815 187,319 53.1 
Public Service Mutual................. 1936 788,773 421,491 53.4 
1937 984,483 570,854 58.0 
1938 734,773 322,472 43.9 
1939 768,524 377,115 49.1 
1940 1,242,935 580,913 46.8 
Bed Cab Hate nos cccsirec hese een 1936 291,679 147,833 50.7 
1937 400,765 186,292 46.5 
1938 ee Fea oa 
1939 
1940 
Security Mutual Casualty 1936 2,332,361 912,348 39.1 
1937 2,539,763 961,543 37.9 
1938 2,493,795 1,047,845 470 
1939 2,088,557 981,476 470 
1940 2,178,198 1,166,773 53.6 
Security Taxpayers Mutual (Including 
Bronx and Harlem Taxpayers).... 1936 207,407 101,687 49.0 
1937 284,467 86,529 304 
1938 308,617 162,317 52.6 
1939 319,641 127,813 40.0 
1940 358,333 131,439 36.7 
State Insurance Fund.................. 1936 17,854,187 13,920,727 78.0 
1937 21,459,331 18,143,442 84.5 
1938 20,651,880 14,240,650 69.0 
1939 22,198,179 13,809,458 62.2 
1940 22,089,872 17,021,019 7.1 
Poe nine na ten hoe oat 1936 5,242,894 2,259,151 43.1 
1937 6,258,097 3,444,852 55. 
1938 6,054,149 2,403,555 39,7 
1939 6,492,418 2,620,929 40.4 
1940 6,543,550 2,963,043 45.3 
ee ee eee aren 1936 1,012,862 538,923 53.2 
1937 1,043,598 540,176 517 
1938 1,057,689 482,952 457 
1939 1,013,686 423,117 41.7 
1940 948,050 571,519 60.3 
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W. B. Watkins of Cleveland 





Has Earned Title of World’s Champion Producer of Accident Insurance by His Record of 
Pp ) 


Having Written At Least $100,000,000 of Accident Premiums in 34 Years; Represents 


He has sold more accident insurance 


underwriting _ his- 


than any man in 
tory. We were wondering how he does 


it. It occurred to us that there wasn’t 
much sense in just sitting and wonder- 
ing, so we decided to go and see him. 
Well, we've gone and seen him, and 
we're still wondering. 

We feel a good bit like the youngster 
who has taken a clock apart to learn 
what makes it tick. We're up to our 
ears in all the parts which we could 
dissect of W. B. Watkins of Cleveland 
in one interview. guessed 
it, he’s the subject of our story. But 
here we are again—right back where 
we started. Maybe if we took each 
part and examined it separately, we 
would have some sort of solution. It 
won’t be a concise answer, all tied up 
neatly in a_ tidy package—zing, like 
that—but it will be, we hope, as good 
an answer as can be obtained for any 
riddle pertaining to human nature. 


$100,000,000 of Accident Protection 

The title of World’s Champion Pro- 
ducer of Accident Insurance belongs to 
W. B. Watkins by virtue of his having 
written at least $100,000,000 worth of 
accident protection. During his thirty- 
four years in the business he has re- 
ceived more than $1,250,000 in accident 
premiums. If there were a Million 
Dollar Round Table in the accident busi- 
ness, Bill Watkins would be its King 
Arthur. 

William Bryant Watkins was born 
about seventy years ago in the Mohawk 
Valley at East Schuyler, N. Y. (Pop.— 
5,000) as the son of a “gentleman 
farmer” and/or professor of elocution at 
Fort Plain Academy. He denies having 
inherited any talent for rhetoric or that 
it has played any part in his success. 
He attended the Schuyler district school 
and Frankfort Academy, then went to 
work in a local bank. He had been there 
a year when a cousin of his, who hap- 
pened to have been president of the 
largest bank in Cleveland, offered him 
a position. That was in 1892, and to a 
16-year-old lad, this was a golden oppor- 
tunity, a chance to break into a city of 
200,000 (that was Cleveland’s population 
then, as compared with a million today). 

So, off went young Bill to Cleveland 
with visions of becoming (not right 
away, perhaps, but within a reasonable 
period) a banking tycoon. He began 
as a runner, with the idea of “working 
up.” That’s the way his cousin put it, 
his cousin having been a man of some 
60 years—a former Wall Streeter who 
Wore a Prince Albert coat, a fly-to- 
heaven collar and an air of austerity 
that caused young Bill always to address 
him, not as “Cousin,” but as “Uncle.” 
Bill’ didn’t take the “working up” pro- 
cess too seriously. Indeed, he confesses, 
“there were boxing shows in the back 
room.” Nevertheless, during the six- 
teen years he was with the bank, he 
came to know virtually everybody in 
Cleveland. ; : : 
son very 


Yes, you've 


He came to know one per- 
well—a comely 


person named 


Travelers Companies; His Sales Philosophy 


By George Malcolm-Smith 


Publicity Department, Travelers Insurance Co. 





W. B. Watkins of Cleveland 


Maud Virginia Donaldson, whose father 
was a superintendent of the Erie Rail- 
road. They were married in 1898, when 
Bill was 26 years of age. 


Attracted Arthur J. Frith’s Attention 


There was in Cleveland at the turn of 
the century a sharp-eyed gentleman 
named Arthur J. Frith, and this Mr. 
Frith, who was manager of the local 
branch of the Travelers Insurance Co., 
perceived in young Bill the makings 
of an insurance man. There was some- 
thing about the young man—breezy, 
affable, energetic and personable—that 
appealed to Mr. Frith. (The same 
Arthur J. Frith, incidentally is now the 
Travelers’ life manager at Los Angeles 
and recently observed his fiftieth anni- 
versary with the company.) 

By a strange coincidence (or was it 
a coincidence?) several other insurance 
managers in town were smitten with 
the same idea as Mr. Frith. Suddenly 
Bill, a bit bewildered, found himself in 
big demand among the _ underwriting 
gentry. “Frankly,” Mr. Watkins ad- 
mits, “I was awed.” But, while “awed” 
by these proffers of opportunity, he was 
still more awed by visions of the wrath 


of his “uncle,” who, on being informed 
of what was afoot, bristled and pro- 
claimed: “I will not have it.” 


For several months Bill couldn’t make 
up his mind. He liked Mr. Frith, better 
than the others because Frith was per- 
fectly candid about the opportunities 
lying in the insurance business. The 
others painted pictures too rosy for 
credulity. 


Sold Insurance Sub Rosa 

At length Bill decided to try selling 
accident and life coverage, but still fear- 
ful of the “uncle,” he went about it sub 
rosa, working nights and week-ends, 
when his services were not required at 
the bank. He worked like the very 
dickens. In truth, he was awav from 
home so much that his son, William 





Donald Watkins, then less than 2 years 
old (now the junior member of a part- 
nership known as W. B. Watkins, Inc., 
and a darned good insurance man in his 
own right) used to say “Mommy, that 
man is here again. 

Bill started right in after “the big 
shots.” Tops in accident premiums was 
then $75, and that was Bill’s goal in 
every sale. But, although he went after 
the Big Stuff, he resolved in the very 
beginning to write only good, safe, 
sound risks. Many a big premium (big 
in those days) he disdained rather than 
accept a questionable applicant. (That 
still holds for W. B. Watkins today. 
His business is 100% O.K 

Within a few months he found him- 
self earning more in his extra-curricular 
job than he was in the bank. Now came 
the obvious question: Should he quit 
the bank and embrace the insurance 
business? It wasn’t he who made the 
ultimate decision. It was Mrs. Watkins. 
Said she: “Bill, I'll take the chance if 
you will. Go down tomorrow and tell 
Uncle you're through.” Bill Watkins is 
no fraidy cat—he has had some of the 
nation’s most formidable railroad execu- 
tives, steel magnates, automobile manu- 
facturers, United States senators, oil 
company presidents and other bigwigs 
eating out of his hand—but he didn’t 
dare tell the “uncle” he was quitting 
the bank. He waited until the austere 
relative departed on a vacation, then left 
a note for him to read when he returned. 
The “uncle” didn’t forgive him until 
he was actually plucking at the coverlet 
in what he recognized as his last ill- 
ness. 

Why He Likes Accident Insurance 


Bill liked accident insurance from the 
start. He likes it because “it provides 
a continual, renewable income.” In his 
first year (1908) he wrote $4,000 in new 


premiums. The next year he wrote 
$5,000; the third year, $6,000; and he 
kept right on going up and up. With- 





out exception, he renewed every policy. 
He says now: “I don’t think I could 
have stood it if I had lost one.” By 
his fourth year he was writing close to 
$10,000 in accident premiums and was 
saying to himself: “Now we're getting 
somewhere.” 

By the middle ’20’s nobody could touch 
him in the accident field. Probably no- 
body has ever topped the records he 
made during 1927, ’28, and ’29, when the 
amounts of accident protection he sold 
soared into the millions. His accident 
premiums, new and renewals, have for 
years exceeded those of any other in- 
dividual agent representing the Travel- 
ers, largest carrier of this line. Last 
year marked the sixth year he had won 
first place in the production of new 
accident business. Only twice during 
the past fifteen years has he been be- 
low fourth place. 

Of course, accident insurance is not 
the only form sold by W. B. Watkins, 
Inc. As staunch exponents of multiple 
lines, Watkins pere et fils have sub- 
stantial accounts in life, automobile lia- 
bility, fire and other forms. They main- 
tain, jhowev er, that accident insurance is 
the “open sesame” to obtaining other 
lines. 

Bill Watkins conveys the impression 
of limitless energy. His movements are 
quick, though not jittery. There is in 
him no appearance of high-pressure, but 
only of irrepressible high spirits and 
pure joy of living. He has a pleasant 
voice and gesticulates frequently with 
his hands. He comes very close to one 
when he talks, fastening one’s attention 
with expressive blue eyes. This is not 
because he’s trying to hypnotize any- 
body, but because he becomes so en- 
grossed in a conversation that uncon- 
sciously he blots out everything extran- 


eous. He has thin, humorous lips and 
thick rem ig without a strand of 
gray in it. It’s difficult to believe that 


next bead 6 will be his 69th birth- 
day. He seems at least fifteen years 
younger. 

The World Is His Oyster 


The world is Bill Watkins’ oyster. He 
is a friend to all and expects everybody 
else to be as friendly to him. He is 
rarely disappointed in this regard. He 
feels that his business is as important 
as anybody else’s. Indeed, he feels that 
his business is more important to others 
than it is to himself. He sells security, 
protection, peace of mind—and these 
are the things all men desire. If you'll 
hear him out, he'll show you how to 
get them. 

The biggest accident policy he 
sold was one of the easiest. The pros- 
pect was a Mid-west capitalist. Bill, 
in accordance with his custom, wrote the 
man a personai letter informing him of 
the purpose of the visit he promised to 
make within a day or two. He stressed 
the point that he had an accident policy 
“written especially for a man of your 
income and position.” The recipient’s 
ego was so tickled that when Bill called 
he was ushered straight into the busy 
fellow’s inner sanctum. “Sit down,” said 
the Big Fellow. Bill did not sit down. 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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THE NEW A:TNA MOTION PICTURE 


Say tt in English 


IS NOW READY FOR RELEASE 


HOWN for the first time at the Mid-Year 


Meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents in Oakland, California, Etna’s 
latest sound motion picture is now available for 
showings before state agency associations and 
insurance schools conducted by them. 


“Say it in English” is a sales-training presentation 


showing the need for speaking the prospect's 
This 


dramatically presented by means of “right or 


language. phase of sales technique is 
wrong”’ examples based on actual sales solicitations. 
“Say it in English”, recently completed by Etna’s 
film-producing unit, is another Etna service 
designed to help agents increase their sales 


effectiveness, 


THE ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Tabulating the individual New York State results of all casualty-surety 
stock and mutual companies, as well as those of the reinsurance carriers, 
in easy-to-read form is the object in presenting the 1940 premium and loss 
experience on this and following pages. New York State being the largest 
premium producing state in the Union, all eyes turn to this state to gauge 
production and loss trends. Therefore, results have been presented on an 
carned premium basis, losses on an incurred basis, and the loss ratio given 
tor each and every line written. Both producers and company men will find 
that the picture thus presented is an excellent index to what lines are profit- 
able, what lines had poor experience, and where the 1941 production empha- 
sis should be placed. . 

Despite the rate reductions in major casualty lines which became effec- 
tive last year in New York the aggregate earned premium volume of the 
109 direct writing companies doing business in that state was slightly ahead 
of 1939’s figure. The total for 1940 (including State lund) was $202,- 


























Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Accident & Casualty 
NARMIOM ota, sie d rex wa wie wae Salen Serie wtiowte s $3,932 $755 19.2 
Bean Rte hs etve. a were tits vic Ur aray dele eicter caveat 351 ees vee 
Auto Liability ore Pe ee erry re rere 43,702 7,447 17.0 
CHCETEIADUNOY iccic ie ree wide ns beeke onlcecncdaleers 38,052 2,363 6.2 
WGERMICHS GOMOD: 640 fess ances canes ecewees 28417 9,184 32.3 
BiGERe cy oak a Yenc lates awecee sone cmte athe. 1,953 4,033 206.5 
SOE Ree Ie PP ET n One OCU Ce _ 863 ees saa 
SS oie rmcadie ole ware via ccd wee aaapne cae 7,782 3,300 42.4 
Dureeity aie: PNGLE. cod: ones ccs s desiaeeceannes 20,001 8,665 43.3 
AMOR oD: DAMAGE. os 65-0 cap deadcdecnesnewnes 7,956 4,986 62.7 
NMAC CMIGIONSS Succ cue civ sieaiestnaearie s baa dah lee 510 53 10.4 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 886 —74 
PROGRES a dals-s ornate saa ead cake ect eew aera as $154,405 $40,712 26.46 
Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Ye SEES. eee nny eee eee $3,329 $50 1.5 
ERCANGEL) Paras Lela isch oreo eee leks baw o oe MESS ae ees 4,763 ne 
UIA 2 as cece ro-e alan ce sian xo tead vo tinemnns 2,179,462 915,429 42.0 
SURES SEUSS Sea ere yeaa 1,887,805 692,397 36.7 
WiiemineSS COMDs 5:0 00 cengaraes cde nnetyccls 3,276,591 1,657,656 50.6 
OMEN. vic herdicisin Seon nica ah Was 4cr4- in a ea 388,870 162,690 41.8 
LEBER ec ore iaicsaic tinder ee aime eee ce ee eas 551,805 128,418 23.3 
BMA ES ecg reise sistas Seslaincc auc ee ene ee ae 120,344 45,604 37.9 
Burioey and Thefts... 022265 «0ccas'oeee secs 418,841 164,375 39.2 
SLC EES) eae eR Re pr eee aetee As 1,194 ae : 
MEMO BU th gay tor Un os Sia ee ia 16,340 548 3.4 
AUtOVE TOP. DAMAGE. 000). c0c. cov cnceescevder 508,063 230,147 45.3 
NULL OCESICNN  chors-oy' fo setae craiisaioaieaie cide aaa Ua 6,881 1,623 23.6 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 69,640 319 i 
Be IRENE Stoo oe arate gts Mea penis erorsrrecis ate yore nied 227,528 77,950 34.3 
WOR ee saree se ee ee Ree $9,656,693 $4,081,969 42.3% 
Aetna Life 
CUI MMEE hx Vole not ide oa aisle Nace Snes $625,319 $200,786 32.1 
CEL ye a OF Pee eR hirer ree 762,675 655,859 86.0 
ERA MSILEENE 8 ort ce rena sista via Masai ait whee Actes 866 —39,930 
Other REO coca ica oxy Dla een Sree xe 15,083 124,349 
TRS TANG i ssincencunveetenesardeses 5,354 —18,235 
ORES? SS 2k, ss lath «etic cw peered $1,409,297 $674,131 47 8% 
Allstate Insurance Co. 
oy okt Rn E eS T $468,377 $116,573 24.9 
PRG Wop, TRE... 5 ccs cece és cutee 109,324 33,654 30.8 
go) 7 | CR re PS, es: Le $577,701 $150,227 26.0% 
Amalgamated Mutual 
ails an eS $220,953 $89,230 40.4 
TO TIO, TURBO. isco pce cvns envewndsees 171,852 50,309 29.3 
OCB Ses 50k coon teeae ete ak ee $392,805 $139,539 35.5% 
: American Automobile 
RUE TAMPERE a7 NG tis Ui Sice toda iad, Cats wine $231,277 $91,586 39.6 
\uto Prop. DIOIGARE. 2. de eta ct St eee a 49,029 26,702 54.5 
oy Cl CO CG OA Cee AG eee aa 4 A $280,306 $118,288 42.2% 
American Credit Indemnity 
Pacis uci ete ae teen $253,685 $79,178 31.2 
0G) CRE Se ae eee we eee Or $253,685 $79,178 31.2% 
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Casualty-Surety Results of 
ll Companies for New York State 


666,113 compared with $199,433,794 the year previous; also with State Fund. 
Losses incurred for 1940 were $95,391,798 compared with $85,799,412. 
Loss ratio for all carriers was 47.1 compared with 43.0. 

Breakdown of total results shows that the stock companies produced 
aggregate earned premiums of $131,618,432 last year compared with $130,- 
476,425 in 1939. Total losses incurred of $55,657,797 compared with $51,- 
820,545, and loss ratio of 42.3 compared with 39.7. Mutuals came through 
with $48,957,809 in earned premiums compared with $46,759,190 in 1939. 
Losses incurred of $22,712,982 compared with $20,169,409, and loss ratio of 
46.4 compared with 43.1 in 1939. 

The New York State Insurance Fund showed $22,089,872 in earned 
premiums compared with $22,198,179; losses incurred of $17,021,019 com- 
pared with $13,809,458, and loss ratio of 77.1 compared with 62.2. 

Official source of all the experience tabulated is the Casualty Experience 
Exhibit filed with the New York Insurance Department by the various 
companies. 


























Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
American Employers’ 
By RR RES CAG nee eee ee A $14,424 $5,873 40.7 
be RSA ee SRS RE IR rar a 1,183 48 41 
POM DIARIES oda dc can cacocecwceweuncasees 224,353 127,863 57.0 
CHUNG VE CAMEOS a 5 oe sc vhs tae wae os eons 185,833 65,919 35.5 
WEOUMENOIN COON 88 oor aaa ek ncaa'se 293,655 169,830 57.8 
MED, Seas ors aca sca Sauget aso ea aes 39,174 4,432 11.3 
SURNO@EW orcas ceca cous ena eas eee 44,245 40,591 91.7 
big OES OOO a ER PS ay Ree par Mee oe ay 15,007 6,429 42.8 
Dt AB CENORES o 3 5 5 oaes ceo 5 os Segoe keke 28,128 15,312 54.4 
OT Ea eae ae AON g Mae ae oe 7,613 244 3.2 
ISIN ions Sood Unadin tan deve eed <s 835 wee pre 
Ata Wren: Mammaite ss ess sos oo donasncs 55.039 25,456 46.3 
PRG COMMS lk os Sense aoa alg Se ene a 2,299 900 39.1 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 17,106 3,992 23.3 
OGM a sds wis a eae de ae Olea $928,894 $466,889 50.3% 
American Fidelity & Casualty 
FRE IR «toes caccacecas sce tt<nc Sawus $91,842 773 444 
Punts Va@ets PRAMS. 5a 5 a hs o's wa wae xine 15,983 11,415 714 
RGEMESs ood fanaa sea nos costes $107,825 $52,188 48.4% 
American Guarantee & Liability 
Fidelity TCT TE $4,693 $345 74 
SIC ANE RHINE | oc a Sa weve dele daub antecewacaenk 2,707 1,130 41.7 
ae OC ee ee oe ian Pee near 422 995 235.8 
ORNs 45 ks 5 oo oth aden seictteuans $7,822 $2,470 31.6% 
(American) Lumbermens 
| OPE EEL IAE ER EES ES EO AOE $60,460 $18,890 31.2 
RIN N  ik hus Se wcern bs Spe ee dns ae ais 6,873 2,357 34.3 
Oo ee ee 3,099,835 1,222,211 39.4 
CIRNG REIN fo, ox aco dg ae eae as eacetnes 638,079 211,339 33.1 
WOO MMNEIE SCHEME ois.0,5 00 cdeen a sudcasadiaees 1,866,275 926,985 49.7 
jor Se ears ot oe a a etter ces 10,418 6,406 61.5 
POEs oc Vac ces ede nangeeeaaratas weanaye 17 aS ne 
BRE CRIN 26 2 een et oH Marg Ha oan tas 30,272 12,425 41.0 
GNMIAS PARE CRORE inc se aenwceetscdacenacs 30,841 6,440 20.9 
SIRO ERNNRM ca wissen tone Pama teas 33,810 2,450 72 
WUAGUEIOEW = cc weiienses cecunese eos eaecdaies 7,999 1,7 22.4 
Fe a LD ce ee rae ee 746,974 321,276 43.2 
PUGET, (CEI ooo cdg des donc cupacdaessan 43,096 21,713 50.4 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................:.. 21,844 6,594 30.2 
RGGI eo. Se 255. Sewanee ouukewetes $6,596,793 $2,760,876 41.9% 
American Motorists 
PIRI 8 etn a Nok ose ee ak $39,742 $10,712 27.0 
po a ae ee et re rer ee 6,873 2,357 34.3 
PENN Oo cies kls ts cnauaaiScoeneccuees 952,040 27,444 44.9 
CONN RENEE oS Soca eic ceca vee nude wcutecqateas 80,852 28,126 34.8 
WiltieenGie Ss Cate eo oc 5 ccc dedee i oweecacess 555,736 264,185 47.5 
MER oo once od oe Soh nea du dane acesedsees 2,062 ares 
SUNN oo cra Sto as bk wale. Ae ee cen eee 1.478 ve , 
Ren CARING coos ca, Send wae oq dgncasanenas 6,145 1,991 32.4 
AGRO MINN NINEACS << wise avesndeeacces esau 2.166 1,020 47.1 
ae nn ir ne ene ree ae —165 
PGE TORR IMNOMO 5 oo cde ss ceeeereneacs.s 230,722 104,110 45.1 
Pe SS SR ee eee eee Stee oe 15,069 6,650 44.1 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 6,753 849 12.6 
SOM csicc aware weds Henk $1,899,638 $847,279 44.6% 
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Twelve Leading Stock Companies 


In 1940 New York State Writings 





























Earned Losses 
Company Premiums Incurred 
Travelers Insurance Companies .............. $16,740,290 $7,338,334 
Aetna Affiliated Companies................... 11,065,990 4,756,100 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity............... 7,014,390 3,160,728 
ee rere 5,232,752 2,653,844 
NS oko cc ss. nG bases oss <e%s eens 4,951,106 1,964,105 
eS SS 8 ee eee 4,671,548 1,839,629 
I os ak hv aeiy chee eae koe as 4,570,066 1,694,652 
rN So. nine nay ehensiar seas ees 3,980,378 1,640,686 
Zurich General Accident..................000: 3,783,925 1,812,827 
RSE ere rrr 3,723,053 1,854,965 
New Amsterdam Casualty....................- 3,626,235 1,703,880 
SERRE RAMRNINNE 5.5 obo. vce ceedsanccness 3,606,949 1,444,116 
Earned Losses 
Company Premiums Incurred 
American Mutual Liability 
NE 5 fot ciknsis doen natin eee sioue see $1,897 $563 
ED TNS 5 :0:0sbvns eke eee wavs uucees sets 640,270 229,466 
SOOO NIMES sais ivisn ven aen Vacs cesesces sees 529,074 205,236 
NS NSOIINO. cs a Winn 50's sce cco sine 3,687,138 2,119,498 
cn POT ee tert ere 44,338 47,836 
og ON EE eed Sane eee oe eee ren: 4,537 1,801 
eS a Se ee 12,491 3,757 
PE ON, SON 5 iia o ie bt ekeserneeiasiees 165,132 71,316 
NID Sa od ey ababtebsicaa baa ws ose ees 3,459 386 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 53,437 43,019 
PMMIES obscene csacilvicn 35 ve Sewesice $5,141,773 $2,722,878 
American Policyholders of Boston 
PR IE ns sss ess ava edies ss assekdosa $3,072 $2,852 
REID os oc becsayrcdenwes eden neues 2,870 500 
DIE ND, iis Ko owencs esas dkewear ee 720 168 
PE ND, SIRE 65 seiecccrswse os vepawe es 807 504 
IES eo hisic cope ches seas sweeten 36 siete 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 8 
WUE is svccksaee eure neseesiasaes $7,513 $4,024 
American Re-Insurance 
OR GE Dye ae en ere $4,659 $205 4.4 
ER 685 Seq ra GaKivss.00 se oaeho panei owss 28 0 0. 
PND TES © 5 ch wevsisSoas vebbeesestanseuses 192,620 75,990 46.4 
See RRO og o5 5 vans nia tine anteaters 139,539 —6,803 —4.6 
PIB GAUOIES,. avacsvos sean esnccans seca 109,269 43,989 38.1 
PN ee Douce G did taiticvia le eGbeed ANc patie ee 207,243 69,095 A Vf 
EE ee yobs ks ck outinKwnan ee dian seeker en eeme 178,010 11,478 5.7 
DO NNOE fac cine cis si badon cvenNouseesaen es 68 0 0. 
ae | a arr ae oe a 77,636 45,404 57.9 
NE cn eau hwcerairerinwsaewaane —608 153 0. 
NN oR ody davcswsas wales nientensitaea ous —746 28 0. 
Pa ©, SONI obs 55's 5 ose hinnn ve ede dca ce 8,887 815 10.1 
PE TS | Sion c kan eanee cb capeateacee ns 93 0 0. 
SOE te POMBE oo scéc se Noes obeeeoe sone 11,829 —4,898 —34.3 
i NS oy Ci ns icavntasscauaesasaxeess 103 0 0. 
SS Ee en eee err ee $928,630 $235,456 
American Surety 
eS RD oi0.5 3 30s Bediaa was Sess desoeues $297,725 $119,617 
PN ois banana penteaviu cus eoulss 333,939 149,682 
WNT AONE: nbc whe phase ae eGakaukeos 762,049 567,642 
I a nds Sich wien onesie eerste 809,735 224,801 
ee Seman Frere mere nt ar ae 529,352 154,620 
PRNRM 620 osirws b.cc0 eibavnskeecaaehnee 28,529 11,835 
ND NE ENE cui cca bo viowhienwarcr es 99,584 19,827 
ae ge tn oe ee eRe 76,450 34,835 
SNR de on sick beck s wae bee e en's 2,017 1,215 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 15,294 7,232 
cas Aasecadenees coeasatioeee $2,954,674 $1,291,306 
Arex Indemnity 
PG IE soci. s 3.6 5S Sirareos LER ewe ease we $4,826 $1,309 
NT WN Mere nian pss ope 27,588 14,391 
MTD SHED. ons Sb cadmn was siete esneres 45,210 22,424 
II relics cn o25 eb hinul te aan che oaTE ele 1,549 1,045 
NN RIE DOPE. 5 oo ob5nangndahinenoenns 1,797 17 
Eg ee een ee eee reer. tere 79 
OIE PETE Se Me 374 ee 
ee gf ee: tn ee a ee 1,882 336 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 485 —59 
EN citeak ty arkear ee seakerieens $83,790 $39,463 
Associated Indemnity 
ES oo 5k sok pea eeu ieabooteeees $10,984 $15,029 
SD oan ctcrecaneebeseatesguceense 35,934 18,309 
IE REID, Si 5 nig cece oe Kono Gedereep ee 38,282 47,497 
RES eee en en re ae 41 eer 
eg ES eee eee ar eer Pe rer re 872 449 
Pe NE HMOs 5s-c pos Susie Nees eels s 1,735 1,110 
BO COD. APIO oo oise cin esse caessteses see 3,409 2,244 
PION, i xs 25k do oassssbeweeeuances 102 246 
RR POE eer ere 5 15 





a guide 


to INCREASED SALES 


It's easy to quote the rate, 
“right on the spot” with 
our streamlined rate charts. 
And that makes the sale 


easier, and quicker. 


Stop in and see them—they’re 


yours for the asking. 
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Company 


Bakers Mutual 
Other Liability ....----sseeeeeesereeeeeeeees 
Workmen’s Comp. .....-+eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Plate Glass .......eeveeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeees 


WR GHAISS DSi catnawliewanaan macameineces 


Bankers Indemnity 
Accident ....-csecccerscccscsccccccescceceess 
Health .....0-ceeceeeeeeteee erence ener cena 
Auto Liability ......-.+0eeeeeeee cece cece eens 
Other Liability ........ccecceccccccceccescees 
Workmen’s Comp. .....0-cessecccccsescccece 
Fidelity ....00:cecsccssccoccccccccccccccncecs 
Surety ..ccseceec sec ec eee e cer eceeececescseere 
iby OCCU eee RE coer COOL OEP Re OCT eCer 
Burglary and TRONS cc: dsbevencebucewereattewes 
ARIA ELON IAMMA RE cc's cos 0s cosincincaseseesias 
TS GCF GRU COUT DOPE COCCCEOCE CCCOOCE 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll..............+. 


RG. Re owe de sennetidane Awaees e 


Butchers Mutual 
IMA MIABMEDYE <a cnicwinacsiidetecancernncrenees 
Gare DIEM a occ atnia cis tocarciars aoinasttre garrhkers'e’s 
Wiosltictes COMP. cn.c sciiccvctswaceseeeanuees 
Dita Csiseh oi. oo kers cee een cmmnduadandtahaens 
MifOseOD., DAMARE ioa.c cases seviewacoecs de. x: 
Mate @OMMMIONY Soa Sc ov aeeee ous eeenelweds + «a 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 


Car & General 
Me aT AE Ts: doravera. la erin wi ntv ia Wino wawawa Owee eae cee 
AIHGEIADINEYS§ saeceeee ccws teenie haves wees 
CREP EIADUEY: ccc ucecuUeedaiawbenwdenets x 
Wile biets SHC ORIDG bib od ideaca ye cosdeuweceee ses 
RIGube! Govenics ccs Tear cNanwas poheret ane enen 
SHEShWNs Gaeae teaelaetieas Suraatccsaacewmncenies 
Digi Ra GANOh el) oceaichuceoaccc ot ceraweeee cecews 
Bareiasy auld Diet - cc cseus vcr ence crnsa sees 
MBDA BEOD. AMAR rs os seo cicencecantoenss’s 
MDAC MOD 35 os sosies.cis's bocedvaceewuesoee 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll..............+- 


VUQGUNO Ss cues Wows cuues ends sencotee ns 


GOING oo food Co Se alates Cakads Reeds 
IGG ixtsteg a ooo wie voce eves cape e ele cee eens 
Ri PAU a. 5 lio a eee detinenucs oaaeeewes 
CCH AMIE: Sbs.0h sos osacis Hoek ben aee Nee 3% 


IPO ORASS) casio oie iene ae ataceus oa wees woe 
USCIAEY AUG” PNGER <tc. circu easel dein wed eon he's 
AMO PrOp: DAMA Se a0. 8i565:4 chs coe sin aertos-cie’ 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll..............+- 


pV 0) ORS RR ae Sener POP ec rae er 


Accident 
PRCMUENE ciclo go dieu nena Ss wet abealemenionaaiaaels 
AU EXADINOY cocci doves dense rie ae neaceseue-e' 
ORRER EEADUIEYS 5.6 ic cieeircneonleceacacleneea cc 
Workiiens (Gomp: cb. dawcccnasescd vegees ss 
HURGHE, GarShtros ata one wana cat cue udeder sei 
SELON taste beard ie etiam wale ealein os 
IMEC CHARS ft Sohn fa ewe Ma cateenenneeeia 
Birgiaty att THEOL. .ccacaxsue sslendseaeens ec 
BUCO EOD PamAge, 5 «css osccsiewin cia ccieg veo 
INGO OINSONY ai iivctc seca or we Cuca causes 


Citizens Casualty 
PATS RLE E015 5 ere eee 
er er rae 


MRGIOtE oo octane vacate teases tet wexe 


Coal Merchants Mutual 
RE SINS cic ccna candeaneanes<a 


ROAR Creu teal es encvawnanuees4 


Columbia Casualty 
RUMEN nS ceca See cite aie DME RAAT E Sees 
I oe Oa na fons oak be Sue Gea eed 





























Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$111,831 $24,504 21.9 
506,203 250,892 49.5 
15,889 3,867 24.3 
$633,923 $279,263 44.0% 
$9,020 $4,528 50.2 
1,187 493 41.5 
422,912 203,238 48.1 
349,766 151,871 43.4 
412,533 206,229 50.0 
15 —34 Sees 
Some —5,642 ae 
61,098 21,460 _ aba 
91,794 32,144 35.0 
100,878 54,602 54.1 
2,818 970 34.4 
5,468 2,289 41.9 
$1,457,489 $672,148 46.1% 
$192,421 $103,061 53.5 
149,764 69,327 46.3 
1,461,017 629,442 43.1 
35,097 14,201 40.5 
50,614 25,598 50.5 
1,293 902 69.9 
791 125 15.8 
$1,890,997 $842,656 44.5% 
$107 ens eee 
77,924 31,756 40.8 
21,188 892 4.2 
100,461 53,690 53.4 
636 2,650 416.7 
313 tts asi 
5,768 1,774 30.8 
5,492 2,057 a 
20,755 9,623 46.4 
444 430 96.8 
710 623 87.7 
$233,798 $103,495 44.3% 
27,155 9,282 34.2 
22,177 2,087 94 
30,456 7,259 23.8 
11,017 954 8.7 
11,069 6,767 61.1 
2,935 757 25.8 
5,284 1,606 30.4 
6,767 2,665 39.4 
701 sire a 
$117,593 $31,377 26.7% 
$31,650 $8,110 25.6 
121,444 114,349 94.2 
524,808 232,487 44.3 
472,279 152,842 32.4 
624,671 267,562 42.8 
97,006 21,662 22.3 
98,136 51,188 52.2 
47,866 18,815 39.3 
89,546 31,820 35.5 
123,009 60,392 49.1 
3,132 1,969 62.9 
14,085 3,835 ase 
2,247,632 $965,031 42.9% 
$294,905 $145,121 49.2 
97,029 48,290 49.8 
$391,934 $193,411 49.3% 
$406,165 $195,675 48.2 
$406,165 $195,675 48.2% 
$12,989 $5,163 39.7 
1,322 1,528 115.6 
178,920 88,894 49.7 
105,824 57,741 54.6 


173,960 





121,590 


Twelve Leading Mutual Companies 
In 1940 New York State Writings 



















































Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
De IS ons o'ca ci cee nno kas kecoeewdaws $10,875,146 $5,770,765 53.1% 
(American) Lumbermens ...).................- 6,596,793 2,760,876 41.9 
American Mutual Liability.................... 5,141,773 2,722,878 53.0 
pp ee a eer eee 4,505,135 2,218,707 49.2 
SUMOUINOINI MOD 8 ong. «Xen cece c.nsncnccs ciekencce 2,126,749 865,889 40.7 
eee a ee ae ee 2,002,524 870,611 43.5 
pe ee ee ee ee 1,890,997 842,656 44.5 
Greater New York Taxpayers...............-- 1,590,082 533,797 33.6 
ee ...,.,  — see 1,507,350 625,847 41.5 
Lumber Mutual Casualty ................-.5. 1,350,255 629,002 46.6 
Manhattan Mutual Auto...................... 1,168,993 417,225 35.7 
PGRN PIII ooo os 6 ccecicccccncccetecexccs 1,138,231 428,937 37.7 
Menten fo, ode, vas deen aes tao uer 27,134 4,248 15.7 
SHINQUM este c rae cane eed des teeta 42,152 3,230 7.7 
RNY COS os on ae Sa Occ env cvaatenteeaas 11,775 4,329 36.8 
WHOSGEAEO GIMP RGAE: 2 oso cncccdcs oadcccen noes 32,312 9,851 30.5 
CMON ELON 4 cian ks ive ow cccacian seenous% 10,227 1,223 12.0 
See ame He Oe Pree oer oie, etn a ane ep 2,389 1,539 64.4 
POR ERO PORES 555 oo s25 sock scree vees 41,041 23,896 58.2 
PAI COMMER 5 «a0 in doce ncxvesecs danvecasad 1,884 467 24.8 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 3,092 1,646 53.2 
SIRI a et aetna sota ern eho oo a2 466 235 50.4 
GRIND Miso. cade a diate aes eaten $645,487 $325,580 50.4% 
Commercial Casualty 
Dt AES RES Se Ee ea nee OY ee $309,791 $116,219 37.5 
REE ee Pee men De eater apne) f tieee 462,633 312,882 67.6 
Fa a ene: ae 340,798 159,614 46.8 
COURT ARN oo ins vs va enle on daceuswdaewes 298,722 95,996 32.1 
VWOMRICIE Conde, «oo 6 chad cite ccc eccnen-ct 273,629 133,269 48.7 
NOUN Pra ae ng 5 ho a ase cde Ae new nia 18,502 4,289 23.2 
SIMEON Shot e cere vacdes sa vacdesecedadundacwn <i 16,947 11,679 68.9 
fy Le OP OE Ree Aa ee eel eee 40,638 13,017 32.0 
GRAS OU NONE oso sees ves cscqucansexccic 43,816 16,018 36.6 
PUEDE DIOGO TIAGO. ooo onc cse ccceemcuaesexs 76,686 43,974 57.3 
ye Ee ieee es ee 1,120 1,570 140.2 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 6,897 1,202 17.4 
SRUMINOR. ooo ck cane andvonacncesdacnaxbaesss 27! Fea ror 
gC Sea en enny ae Peon ee cee eee eee $1,890,457 $909,729 48.1% 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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U.S.F.& G. Women Students 


Outstanding in Communities! 


=—= 


went 
Whe 
gene! 
from 








with 
from 


By Jennie Sue Daniel 


When the United States Fidelity & school and concentrate on a course of at the school, this would never have work in the casualty and surety depart. 


Guaranty Co. opened the first home study when he has already entered the been accomplished. ments to me, thereby allowing him time 
Siecle business world and thought his school The luggage, together with the Sheaf- that can be well spent in his actual 

office school for —— it Was Toresc€- days were behind him. fer desk set that I received for having production. 

ing the increasing importance of women As the U. S. F. & G. expresses the the highest average in the Winter Class I feel quite certain that he feels my 

in the insurance business. That first necessary qualifications for the student: ‘40 are two of my prized possessions. time out of the office, together with the 

class was conducted exclusively for “The requirement is the recommenda- Since returning from the school, my necessary expense, were well justified 


women and was separate from the home tion of a U. S. F. & G. manager or employer has turned over all the detail by my education in this regard. 
office schools the company had been’ agent and a willingness on the part of 
conducting for men for a number of the student to cooperate in making the 


years. most of the time and instruction. S Di H Fj N 
Since that time women have been ad- The subjoined articles, contributed by he iscovered OW to it eeds 


mitted to the regular classes with an a group of graduates of the U. S. F. & 

average of about five in each one. In _ G, school gives a good cross-section of Mrs. Dempsey conducts the James Cotter & Co, agency at Lynn, Mass, 
June, 1940, the company pioneered an- the type of women who qualify for the with her father, James Cotter, who started it in 1907. In 1919 her brother, James 
other experiment in a special class for course and their reaction to it. They Cotter, entered the business and in 1925 Mrs. Dempsey, then Mildred Cotter, joined 
women which lasted only three weeks also bring out an interesting by-product the business. Since her brother’s sudden death in 1936, she has been manager of | 
for a highly intensive course. This was in the allegiance of the students to the the office. 





in answer to requests from agents of company which makes such a_ school Her background and education indicate how well she is fitted for her work, 
the company who could not spare their _ possible. She attended Burdett Business College and Boston University, completed business | 
girls for a longer period. The under- Under Philip F. L law and accounting courses at Harvard, the fire and casualty courses of the Insur- © 
taking was so successful that it is likely ae eee eee ance Institute of America, and the U. S. F. & G. school of insurance, class of 1939, 
to be continued. In the first class of The U. S. F. & G. school is conducted She is recording secretary of the Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
women there were eleven graduates. In under Philip F. Lee, vice-president and member of the Lynn Board of Underwriters and the Massachusetts Association of 
the last one there were twenty. agency director, and his associates in Insurance Agents. Last July she undertook the task of organizing the Massachu- 
Ability and Ambition the agency department, Grover C. Tren- _ setts Association of Insurance Women. Today the membership numbers 152. I 
Any young man or woman wo takes oR, supervisor of education, and Clara v 
. + , “4 . 
Png ert tn proc Sage agency department. The lecturers are By Mildred C, Dempsey soe 
above the average in ability and ambi- heads of the several departments. sak : » hig 
tion. The requirements are high. The The conduct. of the girls’ classes in is interested in just writing policies with- ~ tio 
candidate must be sponsored and quali- ™any respects is the story of Miss Mac- out delving into proper detailed coverage, 
fied. he takes a great deal of oral Cubbin, who has sige een the Not Private Residence 
ance for man or woman to go back to (Continued on Page 31) One day I called upon a client of ours, 
who is a professional man, to see if | 
could render him any insurance service. 
S F H z ‘ I checked his policies and found another 
he ound erself a rize inner agent had a combined-residence liability at 
policy written for him with his property scl 
described as a private residence. This | 
Sophronia Jonas is a young woman who has cashed in on what she learned was not so. He did not reside at this | sh 
at the school to blossom into the field of salesmanship. She is with the Clifford location, but merely maintained his of- Bin 
Wentzel Agency at Ponca City, Okla. and, as her story says, since she went to fice there and rented three apartments el 
the insurance school, Mr. Wentzel has been able to turn over all details in the in the remainder of the building. 
casualty and surety branch of the business to her. This type of policy I had learned could Ov 


It is small wonder that she is enthusiastic about the school. “In my opinion,” 
she says, “it is a real school, offering a marvelous opportunity to anyone interested 
in the insurance business.” 


be written only for private residences. 
I explained to the assured that his pol- 
icy was not written properly, and that 
some question might possibly arise in 
the event of a claim. 

He was carrying public liability, em- 
ployers’ liability, and burglary insurance, 
and was under the impression that all 
of his employes were covered, which was | 
not true. I had learned the real mean- 
ing of employers’ liability coverage when 
combined with public liability coverage. 
On my recommendations this assured 


By Sophronia Jonas 


I feel the training that I received in 
the U. S. F. & G. Home Office School 
which I attended in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1940, is the most instructive edu- 
cation that I have received since I have 





been employed in the insurance busi- MILDRED C. DEMPSEY gave me the order for the three indi- 
ness, which is for the past five years. Bs he vidual policies, viz., public liability, work- 
Attacking casualty and surety prob- The principal thought I took from men’s compensation and burglary, and 


; ‘ the U. S. F. & G. school was the im- jn addition his personal physician’s lia- 
lems, prior to my attending this school, portance of fitting the policy, whatever bility insurance. ) 
was sometimes extremely difficult, owing type it might be, to the proper needs 


to my limited knowledge of the busi- of an assured. Know Your Policies 

ness, but since attending the school all Casualty insurance has many branches Know your policies and know your 
the fear of not having sufficient knowl- of protection, and everyone has need _ clients. ; 

edge left me. I no longer dislike the of some one of these branches. The Everyone thinks of obtaining a gen- 


casualty and surety business. Quite to point for the agent to know is when eral education by attending school, s0 
the contrary, I am more fond of this his client is liable, and when to advise when we decide to specialize in a pat 
particular type of business than any him properly. Supplementary endorse- ticular subject, such as insurance, how 
other written in our office. ments and forms have been provided much more important it is for us 0 

In June, 1940, U. S. F. & G. held a by the bureaus that make it possible educate ourselves properly and thor- 
nation-wide contest for graduates of the for policies to be adapted to every need. oughly in that chosen profession, , 
Home Office School, awarding prizes At the U. S. F. & G. school you learn One way of accomplishing this | 1s 
for the ones who sold the greatest vol- all these factors by having specialists through the school of insurance whic 
ume in accident insurance during that explain the manuals pertaining to their the U. S, F. & G. has instituted for 
month. I was recipient of two lovely particular line of insurance. Often it the purpose of preparing men and women 
pieces of luggage as first prize. This 1s the knowledge of these “aftermaths” to carry on their slogan of “Consult your 
was my first attempt at selling, and that make you appear well-informed in agent as you would your doctor oF 1 
SOPHRONIA JONAS certainly, without the training received your business, rather than the agent who lawyer.” 
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She Gained New Self-Confidence 


Claire Gibbins is with Walter R. Pruden, Inc., at Newark, N. J. 
school in 1937, she was a stenographer in the office. 
od, she found herself fitted to become one of the mainstays in the 


went to the t..S. Fo &.G. 
When she returne 

general agency. 
from high school 


When she 


That is what the training did for this girl who was graduated 
and then had spent two years as stenographer. 


She looks on the school as a real Alma Mater, and finds that her contacts 
with her classmates not only have proved a basis of lasting friendships, but that 


from t 


ime to time they develop business leads. 


By M. Claire Gibbins 


M. CLAIRE GIBBINS 


I am proud to be a graduate of the 
U. S. F. & G. home office school, and 
feel that I can not praise the school 
highly enough. I have used my educa- 
tion on so very many occasions that I 





can not think of a specific instance to 
mention. 

When I attended the school in 1937 
I knew very little about the insurance 
business. I was a graduate of a local 
high school and had been a stenographer 
in the general agency of Walter R. 
Pruden, Inc., for about two years. I 
had a very limited knowledge of insur- 
ance and the course at the school thor- 
oughly trained me for the insurance 
business, and upon my return to the 
office I had a new confidence in myself. 
I was really a part of the agency. 

The instructors at the school are thor- 
oughly trained in their respective fields, 
and are capable and willing to help the 
students at all times. 

Women’s Important Part 

In this day, when women are playing 
such an important part in the business 
world, the education received at the 
school enables a woman to compete with 
the men in the field on an equal basis. 

It was interesting to meet classmates 
from various parts of the country and 
compare notes on business. Many times 
since I left the school I have been in 
touch with these classmates in some con- 
nection with the business, often obtain- 
ing “leads” on prospects moving from 
one part of the country to another. 

I feel that the school is a big step 
forward in the training of women for the 
insurance business, and I am glad to be 
able to say that I have enjoyed the 
advantages of this valuable course. 


School Opened New World to Her 


Mrs. O’Neal, now in the Government Service Bureau of the U. S. F. & G. 
at the nation’s capital, has, as she says, had unique experiences in connection with 


school days at the U. S. F. & G. 


Through it she was lifted out of school teaching in the Middle West which 
she had not found congenial, to a position in Washington which she has found 


interesting. 


Furthermore, it was through this new life that opened up for her that she 


met the man whose name she now has. 
over the U. S. F. & G. School. 


It is small wonder that she is enthusiastic 


By Carrie Anderson O'Neal 


ANDERSON O’NEAL 


.& G. Government Service Bureau 





It isn’t possible for me to say enough 
in favor of our U. S. F. & G. school. 
It opened up a new world to me. How- 
ever, the benefits which I derived from 
it are probably unique when compared 
to those which it has brought to other 
graduates. 

I was teaching school in Nebraska 
and not too happy in my work. With 
the assistance of my _ brother-in-law, 
J. T. McParland, a U. S. F. & G. agent 
in Rushville, Neb., I was permitted t 
register in the school during the Sum- 
mer of 1939. 

Since my knowledge of insurance and 
bonding was very limited, it was ex- 
tremely interesting and often amazing 
to me to learn of their many fields. We 
were fortunate, indeed, to have as our 
instructors of the various branches the 
heads of these home office departments. 

Furthermore, we were cordially re- 
ceived by these men and their associates 
if we wished to visit their departments 
at work and thus learn more. The con- 
tacts and friends made, both with those 
in the home office and the fellow stu- 
dents from sixteen states, Washington, 
D. C., Canada and Puerto Rico will be 
remembered and valued always. 

As a result of my attending the 
school, I was fortunate in securing em- 
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ployment in our Government Service 
Bureau in Washington, D. C. We are 
a part of the agency and development 
department of the home office. Our 
work is to secure information on Gov- 
ernment contracts for our agents and 
clients throughout the United States. 
The work is extremely interesting. 
The knowledge of bonding that I 
gained in the school has helped me par- 
ticularly, as we have a large number of 


clients whom we bond on Government 
contracts. 

I shall always feel grateful to those 
of the home office school and particu- 
larly to Miss Clara A. MacCubbin and 
Glover C. Trenholm, who so splendidly 
organize the school. 

I might add that it was while work- 
ing in our Government Service Bureau 
that I met my husband and added 
O’Neal to my name. 


Her Knowledge Brought Her Faith 


Janet Sheehan mapped out a varied career for herself before she joined the 


John A. Sheehan Agency at Manchester, N. H. 


In her primary and high school 


days in Manchester her mind dwelt on reading books, going to movies and eating 


bologna. 


turned from moving pictures to the stage. 


Then she went to Trinity College in Washington where her allegiance 


In the four years she was there, she 


went to every play, lecture and concert she could crowd in. 

After she was graduated, she was a librarian for two years, lost that job 
when the depression came along and then started a shoe-sock service, going from 
house to house to collect socks to be darned and shoes to be cobbled. This episode 


led to the surrender of her family who then took her into the agency. 


She is now 


vice-president of the New Hampshire Insurance Women’s League. 


By Janet G. Sheehan 


JANET G, SHEEHAN 


For the first five years I figured I 
was in the insurance business for the 
same reason that I was a Republican 
I was an insurance agent because my 
father was one before me. I filed the 
dailies, threw the new pages for casu- 
alty manuals in the wastebasket because 
that seemed as good a place as any for 
them, and finally became the policy clerk. 

I can honestly say that perhaps half 
my work was done by the company spe- 
cial agents, because I thought it much 
easier and far more satisfactory to call 
them and let them look up a rate or a 
coverage in a manual than to do it my- 
self. And besides, using other people’s 
brains saved me a lot of time. 

Then, in the Fall of 1940, I went to 
the U. S. F. & G. School of Insurance 
—and now, woe betide the special agent 


that tries to show me anything! The 
hated manuals are now my friends—I 
burst with pride whenever someone 


wants to know something about a rate 
or a coverage—I gleefully get my man- 
ual and proudly display my new-found 
knowledge—I don’t even get a headache 
from using my own brain. 
One of the reasons I went 
(Continued on Page 31) 


to the 


She Learned to Answer Questions 


Mildred Bailey is secretary in the agency of the Harry A. Pierson Co. of 


Shawnee, Okla. She took the U. S. F. 
conducted for women. 


& G. course in 1927, 


with the first classes 


She was a fellow student of Sally W. Barnwell, Yazoo City, Miss., and like 
Miss Barnwell, is associated with a progressive agency in a comparatively small 
community, which has foresight enough to realize that the reputation of an agency 
cepends in large measure on the intelligence and tact with which the office is 


conducted. 


Miss Bailey was one of the star pupils in that first class. 


By Mildred Bailey 


MILDRED BAILEY 





T believe that most secretaries of in- 
surance agents rely too much upon their 
employers and company representatives 
for essential information concerning 
policy forms, coverage, rates and, in 
fact, all problems relating to insurance. 

During the day many questions are 
asked the secretary and if the problem 
can be readily solved without the neces- 
sity of consulting anyone the “boss” is 
relieved of this additional detail and the 
client is impressed with the knowledge 
and efficiency of the agency personnel. 

While I do not maintain that my 
attendance in the U. S. F. & G. school 
of insurance has enabled me immediate- 
ly and unerringly to give the correct an- 
swers to all questions, it did give me 
the opportunity of becoming thoroughly 
familiar with the manuals and with poli- 
cy forms so the correct answer to most 
questions can usually be developed and 
the schooling has certainly given me a 
higher degree of confidence in my an- 
Swerfs. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the agency best equipped to solve 
insurance problems is the one that will 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 17) 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$690,969 $210,506 30.5 
$690,969 $219,506 30.5% 
$410,383 $119,748 29.2 
387,703 193,174 49.8 
93,633 55,925 59.7 
675,530 288,542 42.7 
565,552 240,888 2.6 
815,068 388,013 47.6 
92,443 54,818 59.3 
216,855 —25,916 si fee 
65,204 23,556 36.1 
99,234 34,146 34.4 
7,300 924 12.7 
1,072 sieiee es 
165,524 68,233 41.2 
4,274 2,059 48.2 
7,174 6 | 
$3,606,949 $1,444,116 40.0% 
$22,861 $12,106 53.0 
2,811 57 20.4 
563,451 267,971 47.6 
378,016 101,712 26.9 
388,362 170,074 43.8 
45,526 4,623 10.2 
10,036 —5,002 eit 
49,964 18,101 36.2 
133,603 43,208 32.3 
23,362 12,305 52.7 
8,417 7,185 85.4 
137,694 72,554 527 
15,777 12,004 76.1 
7,641 4,968 65.0 
$1,787,521 $722,383 40.4% 
$8,156 $35 4 
1,069 185 17.3 
9,371 2,618 27.9 
1,828 857 46.9 
17 senveo pike 
$20,441 $3,695 18.1% 
$9,549 $387 4.0 
2,662 1,202 45.1 
$12,211 $1,589 13.0% 
$376,499 $176,711 46.9 
122,506 58,634 47.9 
$499,005 $235,345 47.2% 
$57,920 $23,240 40.1 
8,142 5,176 63.6 
577,723 312,348 54.1 
997,011 367,125 36.8 
1,524,291 945,220 62.0 
108,709 27,744 25.5 
44,294 48,175 108.8 
56,327 22,296 39.6 
97,168 16,777 17.3 
54,840 11,368 20.7 
11,881 993 8.4 
139,899 59,179 42.3 
8,610 3,334 38.7 
36,238 ; 33.1 
$3,723,053 $1,854,965 49.8% 
$45,970 $16,064 34.9 
61,411 43,296 70.5 
482,965 348,188 72.1 
1,181 411 34.8 
255 Bes oe 
11,694 5,927 50.7 
1,831 298 16.3 
9,899 3,066 31.0 
$615,206 $417,250 67.8% 
$26,983 $12,041 44.6 
480,100 139,020 29.0 
256,827 103,813 40.4 
44,145 56,741 128.5 
87,816 17,152 19.5 
77,936 7,432 9.5 
590 0 0. 
44,886 5,849 13.0 
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The new Financial Responsibility law in New 
York State will bring new problems along with 
the expected increase in business on auto liability 
and property damage insurance. 


USE SERVICE REVIEW REPORTS 


Branch Offices and facilities throughout 
New York State. 
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HOME OFFICE: 75 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company ‘ Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Auto’ Pron. Damage ss iiss cceoesisenascceles es 92,051 34,594 37.6 
PE OEE ooo le sia vuelto isn ie oe BS 402 0 0. 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll).......5...066c606. 3,964 13 3 
CBRE ores > se siibin-cisteiiolate Sate roles e swinies 46,191 1 0. 
0 | Re PS ee ee a $1,161,891 $376,656 32.4% 
European General Reinsurance 
PARI Soiree ese Sisicio ieee Sk OS $270,288 $168,792 62.4 
DA BBIET oc pSpionelevi ie sso sigiclee osarelacs wprelvrsis nieretecsiordte i 50,091 76.3 
PPG PRO UIEY 2 Sioteccwonsdlonvnareh eee ose new ner 524,770 316,982 60.4 
OSE AILY oa.se acs aaians cae teenie ones 245,490 61,311 25.0 
WV OGIME DS COMID estae-s-cas saan eens eetlon si 6,206 26,904 433.5 
MLN Sots cere cars aides v WRloe Sooo eNotes 253,694 61,104 24.1 
SOTLE 5 Seat CODE OT MOLTO ROA ee Sooner 124,924 8,362 6.7 
Burgiaty BUG LRCI Gs 665 cits coins pees eee 231,407 67,427 29,1 
Bie E ONE E cos ssccicceie stb ered orenle se See MERE es 7,667 1,061 13.8 
RAC OE, co 5.6 oars vnc nis eivinl alo cisteiaisraiwiaiereio ca 3,929 41 1.0 
PEO TTOD AINA RO. g o05. 0 40cicly-<'storaie o0'syexares cele 38,446 571 1.5 
PERE GURU! ic oro. ness aie ne tie Se pic chacese ea 1,243 0 an 
Other Prop: Damage and Coll... ...560.6000 14,566 35,733 245.3 
“Gi RS OS Se OCI IAPC ocero rarer Carat 69,841 14,562 20.1 
Water SamAge: .. «sao acon etnies Sea oe ees 216 163 75.5 
OE ANS Sera eeee eae wows Sabres Se Oks $1,858,333 $813,104 43.7% 
Excess Insurance Co. of America 
Teale 1 Ree TEM tine Ce ON COCEES $519 $2,237 431.0 
PATTER AUSIIOY cies ois. seareiave/onlersinlafiveiosciaie-oai os 176,513 89,097 50.5 
Biber Piraptty ooo ecccscesencesewnncwelaeceas 73,004 5,777 7.9 
WA Otactriets S* COMP) -aa10c:c\p'oicieleig so aiasialeierele wi siniece 65,609 51,624 78.7 
RLS oes ioi2 6 src cc os Scores aias a slate vas nh aceia saves sR 7,034 14,507 206.2 
Gy on orcs ia woes tee eT meR ous: 31,096 51,067 164.2 
WOT EIAEY ANG MON ois 6 ace cies nein cea memcrenie’s sce 824 106 12.9 
Spesea RL IIA ER © stciasie hc. ais aca siarnis'a'e emma eset orels'6.9-a 1,013 0 mar 
MMARCTAEELREY oie arc’ «seus, 0150’ ofol ele pice! imfaleverevecotels.ol oi 415 0 son 
AGG PPTO0: Damae so. ican sindas poreees owes 11,377 13,289 1168 
Other Prop. Damage and Goll....6.:5 scccs.c0s 3,554 550 15.5 
J irc | ee ee eee A, $370,958 $228,254 61.5% 
Exchange Mutual 
AStODMEIGDINEY vcs ces ese close eas picee esis oanls $272,788 $58,620 21.5 
GES cal bts 11S 2 ee See er 45,748 14,697 32.1 
WORIIMEDA COMID:, se viesasa.csewis sel siensipeisioe esis 539,643 249,543 46.2 
AAO FOTOP, | WAMACE. o:ei6aiscwiscsem vsseg vines tes 89,537 34,132 38.1 
PRAME CS UES IAI ION Soc-c15 5 1d cio erase astesto rans eyeie Subrwialele estes 1,109 866 78.1 
Other Prop: Damage and Golliccs.s0.50660%0 56 6,035 2,372 39.3 
MUEAIS: toaster hehe eco hers eles sient ete $954,860 $360,230 37.7% 
Factory Mutual 
PMLOMINEOUNY  aicencc voted mosuicnias Melee cine $481,766 $90,006 18.7 
UO AGI ISIEY, 5.57056 5.56.5 5:d1a i we owls cree: sieous eseiele 1,724 200 11.6 
IBUERIATY ANG LNCIC 40.0 <5 2c coer oseceee cen 4,141 1,132 27.3 
MEO AOD; PATIAME «cis ours a neers ere «One ere 104,721 37,028 35.4 
PAE) ASIMIGEONL Sesion oie wisest ere weiss srersie iwcais crneib 56,570 16,070 28.4 
NE iicticuccvadisasnees a oe $648,922 $144,436 22.3% 
Farm Bureau Mutual 
PURO TES oka as Cacieasies Dee ne CNe swe se $98,123 $50,986 52.0 
Adie nde MOAIMARE. 3.02% case cot ec avele wake 24,133 14,368 59.5 
GMS AIBN 8S sic s6 oss Sok he SORES ON SUSE T Os 11,765 6,163 52.4 
PGE a go voy cd os tieee itis cee serene heatce:s 37 54 
BONE o.5s Pe A isk $134,058 $71,519 53.3% 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Fidelity & Casualty 
ACEO co rsrcccccccncccveccecccccecsecccoes $283,887 $164,866 58.1 
Health ....-ccccccccsecccccccsccccccesscccees 37,172 19,024 51.2 
Auto Liability .....0-sccccccccccsccsccescces 1,051,920 333,285 31.7 
Other Liability .......ccccccccccccscecececess 993,543 316,369 31.8 
Workmen’s Comp. ....cescccrssccscscccocces 1,476,403 1,294,724 87.7 
Fidelity ....cecccccsccccccccccsccccscossccees 423,922 96,183 22.7 
Surety ..ccccccccccccescscsecscssscccsesceses 238,720 150,304 63.0 
Plate GlaSs .....0.ceccccecccccccceccsccecess 105,957 34,763 32.8 
Burglary and Theft..........seseeseeeeeeeeee 230,471 119,167 51.7 
MMIMURONGL ooin cc cn cn es cerdet ccna ceecaca 82,759 4 5.6 
MEACHINELY vce ccd se vecet secckeccesnsitdaces ces 15,455 873 5.6 
ee RMD. DAMIARE:..0<6- cer rc vevescevcctces 254,950 110,571 43.4 
MO OMMODS oe sccs ee ccna taaslok cuss eenc 10,272 4,219 41.1 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 27,321 4,888 17.9 
ORB ioc cstict vet eabeen nce teenies ws $5,232,752 $2,653,844 50.7% 
Fidelity & Deposit 
WHEE sinc ccceanscocnsccnevcncedsescereseens $835,384 $322,003 38.5 
Surety ..cccccccccccccccccccccccceccscesccess 516,623 75,879 14.7 
Mer OIARR: 2 <i noscenscavnnse conneuiteentacns 79,837 34,413 43.1 
Burglary and Theft........ccscecccscccceeees 350,540 116,083 33.1 
MMOMIGS. «dune sainnna sodauancnereds $1,782,384 $548,378 30.8% 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
NRTA toto pias was ex Saeed Seaibe Shi aehenRKen $68,065 $31,272 45.9 
adi alc crsicwe ccicene ees s eset wace <akows 12,556 5,178 41.2 
Auto Liability ....... 564,815 189,756 33.6 
Other Liability ....... 381,650 135,452 35.5 
Workmen’s Comp. ... 622,203 362,409 58.2 
PGGHEM cou. cisis vets cecnsies 31,893 12,598 39.5 
GRNGRE es uc owoe cue oee's 46,291 —7,081 ee 
Plate Glass ........... 35,459 10,975 31.0 
Burglary and Theft 65,615 18,068 27.5 
Auto Prop. Damage 119,710 49,826 41.6 
aie MAHON Okc con ak ee weLeUEos ene eas 4,767 1,433 30.1 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............+.- 13,529 3,086 22.8 
°C) <1 CE ae A ee ee $1,966,553 $812,972 41.3% 
General Accident 
INGCIUORE oc xscndvigeiecone aa ekUy ies caw cuacuwue $104,501 $36,526 35.0 
NCGMLN 5/0 cee laeve erates dowd cuciednoseudaite 70,124 42,888 61.2 
UPON IADINE p carcas sacinedinndecroelnnrceeceees 2,643,249 892,611 33.8 
Cee RIGDINEY 4.05.4 care coc oeresanenscnnsecaces 443,551 54,230 12.2 
WOSHINGN S CONBD: coc cciseciccoucsoaesswselvs 575,868 356,210 61.9 
DIAAET CHOBE: Chiat das ae Cosine Stitcin oui deta seniors 22,975 9,865 42.9 
Butglary ane? PMOL. co sccukssasovcnadecvecns 62,359 18,155 29.1 
SAGAR ONGN 5 ccc cc ccgan codiesintttcaacvaseass 13,284 1,895 14.3 
NRCEITIORY. fos a alec oisia Sas vielen es wcceiconinne te oes 2,648 wad arabes 
TENG Yel 39-60) same 9 11: oo ae 599,368 268,293 44.8 
PATE CO RII 6 os x 6r6ro soins Oo Soa wes waiew ene cun ae 20,387 11,648 57.1 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll...............- 11,752 2,331 19.8 
ROA au aiedice siencdecwsiewnneocnuwcete $4,570,066 $1,694,652 37.1% 
General Casualty of America 
POP AMON aiis cto cris renin eriesian eviews ae ves $137 wae 
CNGEAP A DIEY: a0: de os occ autos or Rennseseus 4 Saws 
RCS atte ter ue tra untertiaeace isaac heey 367 eee 
ARO GLASGE ernie ats cas fatal alec eraverarn Dea ahcier arene aos 24 eas 
BUSGIARY Gi PHENES 5.30 ses esc ceusecceacess 800 eae 
MOCO: EOD e DMINAL Cs. « civ eade den vo encelasss 33 9 27.3 
MBO AGD ais-d Rac tax ata Users Rueteierees $1,365 $9 7% 
General Reinsurance 
MOMOOHEN ISR Si dire ccc tease od coda eR $87,556 $44,797 Si2 
ROMIONEE cleteisd ots eiec cele Seo Oealae ehee wees 23,044 16,896 73.3 
UMMORIP EADIE so iore'Svicia varcica de How cucu ee ene’ 152,399 13,015 8.5 
eo oy pa ken wennveeendes rears 138,756 6,192 4.5 
I NN, 5. eccnackbavediaieeusess 75,478 75.198 99.6 
MS cen dee bx sk.shs sae oavenbia oneteunes 50,175 27,718 55.2 
Minis t hien chai ausuaidaevenkvetenuak 50,860 5,222 10.3 
IMIOe GAS Sore Eu RRO hid Tact cuneocaes 3,634 0 iis 
ROT ORE TOU, 66 ickekcknavesscorsdnens’ 82,101 —19,671 —24.0 
NE hn oon conn enkceiiiobentic 1,880 0 bane 
NE ere a Dita ee a —1,197 0 oneg 
Auto Property DAMAGE sence wecunoacet ce 10,281 =2 —0.1 
SN aoe hl stag h aah evavcne xen 1,357 0 eas 
Other Prop. Damace and Coll.....5.ce5 «ssc0s 27,603 4,286 15.5 
OLAS ss Pal dualee ao ceeus Ghe ase ans $703,927 $173,641* 24.7% 
* Does not include loss expense. 
General Transportation 
I ois ris ee Faas cn cdnecns $491,777 38,482 48.5 
I i cai ale 67,778 53,553 79.0 
Auto Prop. PIERRE EIS 8 if eae c vis Grace a old 163,508 79,532 48.6 
OURO coh ate orc ca ewL RCNA $723,063 $371,567 51.4% 


(Continued on Page 23) 












CHAN GE is the rule of 


life. In the business of insurance, 
fundamentals remain; but meth- 
ods must be attuned to the chang- 


ing needs of the day. 


A constructive and independent 
attitude toward today’s and to- 
morrow's problems characterizes 
the General Accident’s under- 


writing policies. 


Agents of the General Accident 


profit accordingly. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 


General Buildings Philadelphia 
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Country-wide Experience—Stock Cos. 
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Company 


St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity........... 


Standard Accident ...... 


Standard Surety & Casualty........... 


Sun Indemnity ......... 


Travelers Indemnity ... 


Travelers Insurance Co.. 


United States Casualty. . 


United States F. & G.... 


United States Guarantee.............. 


Universal Indemnity ... 


Western Casualty & Surety. 


Yorkshire Indemnity ... 


Zurich General Accident 


Cal. 
Year 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


Earned 
Premiums 


4,060,331 
4,870,787 
5,807,866 
6,249,902 
6,800,446 


14,593,231 
16,348,429 
14,347,314 
14,964,714 
14,679,454 


3,154,955 
3,881,065 
3,058,487 
2,854,619 
3,186,606 


3,360,292 
3,280,242 
3,055,635 
3,028,540 
3,042,032 


10,402,346 
10,832,447 
11,366,317 
13,229,091 
13,751,429 


57,259,283 
62,786,307 
59,665,714 
56,591,879 
58,209,270 


5,274,661 
6,171,911 
6,171,780 
6,388,905 
6,837,690 


32,405,419 
34,366,203 
32,946,567 
33,493,855 
34,070,541 


4,844,827 
5,235,925 
5,391,363 
5,405,224 
5,540,261 


341,818 
291,478 
254,758 
223,662 
194,012 


137,515 
56.513 


817,449 
883,116 
885,927 
982,996 
1,078,621 


2,528,273 
5,194,835 
14,612,855 
13,310,166 
14,057,814 


1 
l 


Losses 
Incurred 


1,508,026 
2,247,352 
1,994,518 
2,453,771 
2,473,912 


7,069,202 
6,659,241 
4,798,268 
5,970,017 
5,963,357 


1,251,389 
1,454,936 
1,503,619 


3,057,350 
3,245,819 
3,876,383 
4,779,682 
5,277,006 


26,829,672 
27,406,428 
26,643,561 
25,537,884 


2,305,619 
2,807,056 
3,025,669 
3,308,845 
3,461,539 


14,981,959 
15,727,078 
14,005,988 
12,848,829 
12,777,390 


197,122 
164,178 
102,032 
142,543 

63,241 


43,330 
22,089 


281,068 
296,892 
355,617 
442,996 
399,596 


6,267,531 
7,337,059 
5,857,604 
5,814,229 
6,601,678 


Get the Bunk Out of Public Relations 


By Harold K. Philips, Director of Publicity 


Association of Casualty and Surety Executives 


Like some popular melody, the term 
“public relations” has been worked so 
hard these last few years that it is be- 
ginning to sound something like a 
cracked record. We Americans are like 
that. Give us something new—a lovely 
tune or only an idea—and we take it to 


HAROLD K. PHILIPS 


town in a way so big that most everyone 
is bored stiff before it has had a chance 
to do a decent job. So it may be with 
public relations. 

From a hard-boiled business point of 
view that is not a healthy condition. We 
may change songs and a lot of things 
with all of the carefree detachment that 
prompts us to switch from one suit to 
the other. But when mention of public 
relations causes us to yawn we are ex- 
hibiting clinical symptoms of economic 
sleeping sickness. And the economic 
variety of that malady is quite as deadly 
as the anatomical kind. 


Life Blood of Any Business 


Good public relations is the life blood 
of any business, whether it is a small 
town insurance agency or an industrial 
titan. Abuse it and you poison the whole 
system. So before anyone in the insur- 
ance business goes into a doze about 
public relations let’s take ten minutes to 
examine the question with clinical exact- 
ness and candor, If there are kinks, 
maybe we can straighten them out. 

First, just what do we mean by public 
relations? Ah, right away we begin to 
get at the root of all the confusion. Take 
any twelve men, ask each exactly the 
same question—‘What do you mean by 
‘public relations>?”—and it’s a hundred- 
to-one shot that no two will give the 
same answer, or even approximately the 
same. That is true not only of the in- 
surance business, but literally of every 
business, 

Some will tell you that public relations 
is the amount of advertising you do. 
Others will say that it is a matter of 
adroit publicity. Still another opinion 
will favor big appropriations for scin- 
tillating radio programs. Some even 
think the road to good public relations 
is through the cocktail room—“showing 
up” at parties where prominent people 
may be present. In other words, there 
will be just about as many interpreta- 
tions of “public relations” as there are 
interpreters. And some will seem mighty 
weird. 


Valuable and Profitable Linke 


Obviously the first three of the above 
suggestions—advertising, publicity and 
radio—are valuable and usually profitable 
links in most well-rounded public rela- 





tions programs because they are the best 
known media for getting the Story of 
the average business to the consumer 
As regards “showing up” at cocktail par. 
ties for any purpose except that of hay- 
ing a good time and, perchance, meeting 
some nice people, it doesn’t seem very 
impressing to me. I have seen some of 
the best of the professional glad-handers 
—invariably persons who have figured 
big in the news in the past—in action 
many times. To this writer they always 
seemed so obvious. And one thing that 
public relations should never be is that— 
obvious. 

Sut the point is that none of the 
things we have mentioned are either the 
beginning or the end of public relations. 
One or more, or perhaps in some cases 
all, of them belong in most public rela- 
tions programs. Indeed, in many such 
programs such media as advertising and 
publicity are indispensable. But the of- 
fice or plant executive who ‘thinks he 
can build good public relations solely 
on either or both is getting fixed to 
waste a pile of money. 

In a few unvarnished words, public 
relations is the sum total of the effi- 
ciency of the whole business structure. 
It isn’t just one thing, or even two or 
three. It is the success with which every 
department of the business or plant car- 
ries out its particular function, from the 
battery of executive offices up front down 
to the mailing or delivery rooms. 

This does not mean, of course, that if 
the esprit de corps stops at the front 
door your public relations is all right. 
It must be reflected in the kind of 
service you render to the pubilc. It will 
be mirrored, too, in the quality of your 
product, whether it happens to be an 
insurance policy or an automobile.  Fi- 
nally, it will be weighed in that all im- 
portant matter of price—how much Mr. 
and Mrs. American Consumer pay for 
our product. 


Cheapness Is Expensive 


Some people, of course, will never 
learn that cheapness nearly always is 
expensive. But the great majority of 
American consumers are pretty intelli- 
gent buyers. They like service and pre- 
fer it without a label. They are becom- 
ing fed up with ballyhoo. A lot of them 
can be stung once, but few of them twice. 
Most of them are willing to pay a fair 
price for quality, but in these days of 
close competition they soon learn what 
is: wait. 

Much more could be said about the 
various elements that constitute the pub- 
lic relations of business, but we promised 
in the beginning that this would be a 
ten minute clinic and enough has been 
said to substantiate the original definition 
of public relations as the whole of the 
business structure, not just part of it. 
If the business is operated efficiently with 
emphasis on public service; if it has con- 
tented, sincerely interested employes, 
and if it tells its story honestly, re- 
servedly and regularly to the public, it 
wii! enjoy sustained good public rela- 
tions. 

It is reasonable to presume that this 
brief description of the scope of public 
relations also has disposed of several 
other questions. For instance, it is too 
obvious to require further argument that 
we can ill afford to give vent to indica- 
tions of spring fever at mention of the 
words “public relations.” When we do 
we are going to sleep on the whole job 
and not merely some new-fangled idea 
that has suddenly been thrust upon us. 
Furthermore, our understanding of the 
term has not always been accurate. 


Nub of the Whole Problem 
Here, then, we reach the nub of our 


whole problem, the answer to our tef- 
dency towards listlessness when someone 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Glens Falls Indemnity 
ACCUEME 02s ccccececreeeseserseseeeseeceeces $60,953 $29,702 48.7 
a 000s cad ee OI op 300 5,904 1,533 26.0 
MN a 55s cos se sakreneneciecaveesss 653,232 227.322 34.8 
| RRR ETE 0 524.078 133.954 256 
Workmen’s Comp. ....----sseeeeeeeeesseeeee 657,464 311,161 47.3 
Fidelity .....ssccccersecccccecsssrccesenscees 44,836 10,525 23.5 
Surety ...secccecccececsccevetecersevsecess 132,127 49,307 37.3 
Plate GIOSS <a ace scare cans ale ss whens tees 51,544 20,329 39.4 
Burglary and Theft..........-..ssseeeseeeees 96,912 34,648 35.8 
NK). SODINRO 5: phe te scerle ae kes chee ee 162,926 82,830 50.8 
Auto Collision Pe eee RT ree 6,835 3,508 51.3 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............4. 19,183 2,047 10.7 
RRO REE) ae $2,415,994 $906,866 37.5% 
Globe Indemnity 
PO Alpena ee Ree $102,482 $45,502 44. 
Ne oe ices abgiis cikenp en ve aes 33,474 13,414 40.1 
MM oa vnc svecvsvac cncbcaceansaa 1,348,950 680,449 50.4 
Crier OU 0k eish eon orecebareaeeoneescees 998,576 299,595 30.0 
Wines COMIN: .c6ccicime coi wee ndewss aca 1.471.812 826.744 56.2 
FiAGUG cicecc ce tccksctrese sancti le sco censeass 179,089 35,745 2.0 
Gia eh We tericitioe ols sclewee ee a> dele cela se peor maine 85,036 —221,126 allt 
DR ENAGE: 2 a peat wi cerek ese ee eee Keer Ras 93,038 26,883 28.9 
WileGlihG AN ENGNG. <5 ccccs eck des ce tatrtecses 258,568 81,404 31.5 
EE) OY Se PEP eT ere 40,044 8.851 22.1 
NAR eHNOR is anoles wa Obra tinh wee oe Bynes toes 8,831 2.951 33.4 
ACOs OANA eons «. os 644 here nie alae staeva'ne ; 285,283 152,095 53.3 
RiaeR KE CRIMI cao. ead woo dene eee eee a ee ee Ree 15,657 5,623 35.9 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 30,266 5,975 19.7 
ORGS het nade caes Gakuen eee ses $4,951,106 $1,964,105 39.7% 
Great American Indemnity 
Pt TRIS Pi hae AE ares Saree eee a $26,499 $14,975 56.5 
HM eia lia cy ae wed oe in Rat eo kes 2,008 1,970 98.1 
PIO TINGS | acs 0S vate pened mew oeen ao eet 529.841 163,714 30.9 
EUSP TAMIIIEY, ain dsc cca cin vcnseeeek cae memice 716,008 253,190 35.4 
Warne -COMIDY. clonic/ens cae Suasead ene eours 673,813 382,476 56.8 
IRIONIE scale aot tre eeiiuie aa Linercvre aaa ermie aviatel ee 84,122 41,507 49.3 
MERGE fic cewas Wa Gee cane eee paaeae ewan 78.493 26,982 34.4 
ME EIAED) Soe aed van we ROKR RetoERORenes 67,236 25,628 38.1 
TUURIAEY ANG. CHEMIE. 6..cc50cs dec cce ved dee voces 58,416 17.086 29.2 
iti RC IME ox ccivlnk scenes wvisoecasions 134,016 58,512 43.7 
CNC C7 Or aa ee 3,005 415 13.8 
Other Prop. Danmiage and Coll... 0c e0s60 us 13,438 5,512 41.0 
SOUHIMIED- nccaccas cece daa recy anatase ensues 260 —1,750 
REVO Ss iodo hroiae as ak a aa eRe $2,387,155 $990,217 41.5% 
Greater New York Taxpayers 
Ce Etat cis cacreicintie svc we eeetienn suns. $1,590,082 $533,797 33.6 
TEGUANS eco ova as cr ada RR REA Rea omeeeas $1,590,082 $533,797 33.6% 
Guarantee Co. of North America 
IEMIO? soa Aorcide Licich on starncantd sa Ao eare ce chme $42,504 $9,729 22.9 
SAO a occ oe Ra oo a EO es 32,638 —7,781 
a, CR ere ees ee $75,142 $1,948 2.6% 
Hardware Indemnity 
BUONO PIGIMNEY: fede rin aise veo Sviee caavoouns $24,809 $7,022 28.3 
CUP EEG ooh conv ddsasacy ewe wcesreeens 11,856 1,465 12.4 
WWOnkinetrs COMP: s siwees cor eaves cresccaneca 300 25 8.3 
ALON CHAGS 325 ap rl sic 5 Pelgwts wcigcmneeuee se eres 1,645 723 44.0 
Buecidey And UNElbs wss5csiccsccemcaenceweene 279 37 13.3 
PUL ETON. DOM RO sos. .cin.cae neers vieeenone ewes 7,609 7,021 92.3 
ROMO Shs UaraheonieReduvenetuware $46,498 $16,293 3.5% 
Hardware Mutual 
PO BEARING flere ccc ned ore vane ence shane $433,611 $123,089 28.4 
Qiet seISUMIE avai ce cae tie eo Hn venanncavans 70,250 19.201 27.3 
WOERMICINS(OOMD: 2. sscoadeioutewcenwderens 469,679 225,922 48.1 
Il OARS oe ors e od orcicrr oars. OSE aOR Kae 20,056 7,258 36.2 
MGEnlaty and TREE =. desxccentecdecsicus eons 6,485 715 11.0 
UES E FON. WGMADO cad ocsseese cnc uenuee 107,418 39,333 36.6 
PUD COMMONS oe hs awiend ot hw kad eke 26,136 12,635 48.3 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 4,596 784 17.1 
TRONAISS oo cnc Acca ew roc maberuess $1,138,231 $428,937 37.7% 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
COICERE: ca ccivncetoeaic nace oe ae enncdeauRe ees $193,349 $69,212 35.8 
are oor 15,509 9,972 64.3 
renee Ore tar rerT 1,493,814 586,680 39.3 
OE ee AD EIEY™ «GS cctic ve wronees Cauawenaeeen 1,396,814 407,346 29.2 
TOMO S COMRD, vccecsasridecceenssdevas 2,075,139 1,423,113 68.6 
Fidelity Re et Pe OTe eT 552,498 302,654 54.8 
LEE EE 301,271 39,611 13.1 
Baer Giana). 8 45,5 os 2G nocore ngincior ore awe xeoners 111,679 35,074 31.4 
mentee bel Wh odd vcaseviwivawreeevers 386,443 114,432 20.6 
Bate Prep. THREE cscs seve ciueccssveces: 373,478 179,568 48.1 
RE 6 i re ae exc cage gap tas 28,512 14,385 50.5 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............+. 85,139 —21,319 
Pe EE ie ids accede nice wiees Pree cntels ee. wbwewe 3 
HOSEA cote) e'ci crc does 4'o.c Sain ero e meee $7,014,390 $3,160,728 45.1% 
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Hartford Live Stock Insurance Co. 





























(AM OMiege ciate ca sccloceaaredcuasnes $58,858 $32,924 55.9 
ROME ah axcatdeneecuae coals vcard $58,858 $32,924 55.9% 
Hartford Steam Boiler 
SGA IIIENEON case ca ccc vas cc decKetuaseccexes $345,029 $49,382 14.3 
MAGNE oc hadecav cuando utednecanusaneds 121,788 14,897 12.2 
BO) Pe oer eens Cute ce $466,817 $64,279 13.7% 
Home Indemnity 
Do SEE ROE fee rer ere ore $35 $161 460.0 
Rate UE TAOAY oo rag ax Gastesercscaseusiow 162,556 98,711 60.7 
CHRGE Eisai e a taneeridcanndnwenen cues 123,074 72,709 59.1 
Watch © C40 5 onc 25 daca caagcxeecutesuaw 6) reas —6,245 ead 
[0 Ry ale EE one meee re eee eee 167,339 39,374 23.5 
SRCRG a doan cd cde dz ecw demaduadsaananeawnes 10,199 —3,871 are 
ERO RGM fo yeck core cansina ceneedacheaedes 27,220 11,671 42.9 
Wee aS wr Ne BONO cc cack enxsesvcenceanns 108,292 57,397 53.0 
AGilte MiGie DOIG 5 30 cnc ca ciccwsneencacaces 37,445 21,719 58.0 
tert CREE Ss ce ca ndewacccacudccceneseuus 333 —6l1 wae 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 879 —284 
NMG 4 dy tacudavesatanneasweed $637,372 $291,281 45.7% 
Hudson Mohawk Mutual 
Chien Vrain occcy cs ccccuscinneseniavcns ices $7,161 —$215 eer 
Weeklies Cog <6 occcsscocecascdedendex 280,899 109,680 39.0 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 1,591 —107 aaa 
WOME San avcccancessadeuotaecewaas $289,651 $109,358 37.8% 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A. 
APCUIEMN YN a cada ccaguxenddsamedcdecades £6 $100,974 $44,240 43.8 
WRGGENI occa ncacanwansecncaasacsecaaentedceus 8,687 5,079 58.5 
Ges IGE oo olan dovacedusstecdekenavaus 635,163 201,391 31.7 
Ce OE IN occ sa ewancecceccaekaceauaxe 658,195 189,889 28.9 
Wie indies 7 COMtit rs. os acesaracacatennacas « 607,073 470,887 77.6 
DIGI Leaver cedaccodndunucciceuteun qeanton 368,288 145,117 39.4 
eNGE Ws peace sa cess cucnucdadcqceeaannnesdadsn 260,093 71,267 27.4 
ba (ORS OCR OE Peer Or Oe Po ee Pere 41,542 16,138 38.8 
Diemtaie AME SHORE 4 ices saccncceessecadeos 212,766 46,601 21.9 
PGE: TORO, PMs co oc one eens tsindecnss 153,405 67,064 43.7 
Alamein. cccceces ss ncaa cuucadaddaaes 7,329 1,421 19.4 
Other Prop. Damage and Ceoll.............. 52,875 1,239 2.3 
ST Oper errr mr corr rrr acre ceree 8,369 5,901 70.5 
PROMI iis ti ha diisie wae ements emes $3,114,759 $1,266,234 40.7% 
Interboro Mutual 
Pats Esa 5 oc on coe dco ti vkenenccsandances $622,639 $124,062 19.9 
Car PE a va Sctidaccde exc dcvesvecexanead 149,947 4,907 3.3 
Wien COONS © oii. ca cade coccdcicecennes: 1,172,407 677,646 57.8 
AGsg Pe AMADO: © 652s cc cas ced cccenconcd 179,074 59,118 33.0 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 2,682 156 5.8 
MGR AIN ooo caro cakes ubuadednanes $2,126,749 $865,889 40.7% 
International Fidelity 
nS i EAN ef EERE RON ee 
ey SCRE ERC oper Ferrer eter bP re Cer er i , See ee 
SRGRAM diese Wesids Satin Caceasecreues 7.) ree 
Jamestown Mutual 
Mites PA. coc x sanccvecstearvodtewcceds $525,512 $238,595 45.4 
a pee ere reer eee 61,794 15,061 24.4 
Who lerens S Game. <5 ok cc cc ncacccsccceeegus 758,062 294,782 38.9 
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Steam Boiler, Machinery Lines 
Keep Tempo of Defense Program 


Demands for Increased Production Have Overtaxed Usable 
Plant and Factory Facilities; Heightened Demands for U. 
& O., Consequential Damage, Malicious Mischief Coverage 


By George W. McCagg, 
Assistant Manager, Metropolitan Department, Royal Indemnity Co. 


Production—production and more pro- 
duction is the watchword of this nation 
today. That means greater sales oppor- 
tunities than ever before for insurance 
producers, new and more complex prob- 
lems for the underwriters and a situa- 
tion which enables them jointly to dem- 
onstrate that the insurance industry has 
kept pace with changing conditions re- 











In the News Today 


It is not alone the underwriters who 
appreciate the tremendous importance of 
the boiler and machinery insurance lines 
in a nation in which, as the author of 
this article says, the watchword is pro- 
duction and more production. The fact 
that at last week’s discussion session 
of the insurance division of the Amer- 
ican Management Association so much 
time was devoted to steam boiler and 
machinery use and occupancy is proof 
that the insurance buyers also are aware 
of the situation. 

It therefore follows that Mr. McCagg’s 
article, because of its timeliness, will 
be read with extraordinary interest. His 
experience embraces both technical and 
production fields. 

He has been with the Royal-Eagle 
Indemnity companies for twelve years. 
After operating his own local agency 
for a time, he joined the companies as 
special agent on the West Coast and 
later was executive field representative 
in the South. In 1931 he was put in 
charge of country-wide production for 
the Eagle Indemnity at the home office 
in New York. Last year he was ap- 
pointed assistant manager in charge of 
production for the metropolitan depart- 
ment of the Royal Indemnity. 
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sulting from the national defense pro- 
gram. 

Let us take boiler and machinery cov- 
erages as an example. In the past a 
fairly substantial percentage of factory 
owners who operated power-producing 
equipment insured it against direct dam- 
age loss. Much less frequently were 
purchased the indirect coverages such 
as use and occupancy, consequential 
damage, etc. Today there are many 
reasons for examining insurance needs 
more critically. 

Ever-increasing demands for more 
production have overtaxed our usable 
plant and factory facilities. Plants long 
in disuse have been restored to operat- 
ing condition while hundreds of new 
ones have been erected or are in course 
of construction. Thus there has been 
created an inestimable number of new 
prospects for both direct and indirect 
damage coverage under boiler and ma- 
chinery insurance to which must now 
be added those risks just referred to 
which have not carried use and occu- 
pancy coverage. 

Provides Specified Indemnity 

Boiler and machinery use and occu- 
pancy insurance provides a specified in- 
demnity to be paid for each day during 
which the operations of a plant are pre- 
vented or curtailed because of an acci- 
dent to an insured object. The insur- 
ance affords a fixed amount of indem- 
nity to cover such conceivable losses as 
loss of profits, overhead expenses and 
maintenance expenses resulting from 
prevention or reduction of business on 
the premises. Coverage may be arranged 


to provide indemnity from the time of 
accident or from the first, second, third 
or any subsequent midnight. Premium 
charges, of course, decrease with the 
longer waiting periods. 

Consider, if you will, the difficulties 
likely to be encountered in obtaining 
new power-producing equipment or even 
repairs or replacement parts today. The 
whole transaction would probably turn 
on the single word “priorities.” This is 
so because the Government has taken 
steps to insure that vital materials, par- 
ticularly steel, are used principally in 
munitions manufacture. Therefore, it is 





H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 


not surprising to learn that manufac- 
turers of high pressure boilers will not 
guarantee delivery of new equipment 
before several months at the earliest nor 
can delivery on a new turbine be prom- 
ised before two years. The time for 
replacement of needed parts is on a 
similar scale although the delays are 
not so long. 


Production Must Be Trebled 


Speaking before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on April 30, John D. Big- 
gers, production director of the Office 
of Production Management, made the 
following prediction of what America 
must do before the end of 1941: 

“Monthly production of power, big as 
it is, must and will again be trebled. 
Monthly output of military planes must 
and will be doubled. Tank production 
quadrupled. Small arms ammunition 
must and will be trebled. Rifle produc- 
tion must be doubled. Machine gun 
production increased five-fold.” And he 
added that the defense production was 
going to interfere with normal business 
“more than we thought would be neces- 
sary.” 

With the normal industrial activity of 
this country so seriously dislocated by 
defense preparations, use and occupancy 
insurance takes on a new importance 
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and quite justifiably so. The stockhold- 
ers and management of many factories 
now loaded with Government orders 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Per Cent 
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5S Go verniiien tt Secures sos 5:06 oe ccesciclessiee eee ceeees 4,085,872.04 27.55 
*Federal Savings and Loan Ass’n Certificates............ 250,000.00 1.69 
OM aac OPERA BO MORNB 6 Yoicis 1c: os sisresias ear bres semewwnss 3,308,006.79 22a 
Other First Mortgages on Real Estate..............0000+ 1,305,614.65 8.81 
State, County and Municipal Bonds...................- 1,055,642.15 Tale 
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RE DUNOY ERNIE A, io ai5 5 yin sees ose vie views vib aisle wale lew eta oar 721,674.54 4.87 
PRE RIE ia ore aiy dhe sisi a oir aa dn A dena OR Tee ee 337,270.38 227 
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Accrued Interest, Rents, Premiums in Course of Collec- 
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Other WiamienABrtE, 655500 dons os ee.pexe eaaeryuress 60,257.22 Al 
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*Guaranteed by an instrumentality of the United States Government. 
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Excess Security to Policyowners,. ......02.0ccccssceseccscvceeseve 4,017,240.47 
Nationav Lire Funp (including reserve funds)..............0+- 32,094,263.49 
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life | in _ = $225,392,617.00 
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BOTTLENECKS — 


How Self Imposed Strikes Can Cut Production 
By W. R. Dignan 


— Cincinnati 


W. R. DIGNAN 


You've seen boldface headlines like this 
in the paper frequently in the last cou- 


ple of months. They cause you to do 
some thinking. Well, apply those terms 
“bottleneck strikes” to our business and 
do some more thinking. If workers in 
industry (particularly defense) are as 
guilty toward cultivating the self-imposed 
strike—the one man bottleneck—as the 
“average” salesman in the A. & H. busi- 
ness, then it’s going to be tough on 
America, Britain or somebody. Startling ? 
Yes. Untrue? No. 

These are the kinds of statements we 
A. & H. salesmen don’t like to read 
about. They jar our complacency, in- 
jure our pride. We prefer instead to 
read about how the other fellow does 
it. The big shot ! Study all about his 
methods of planning, approaching, pre- 
senting, closing, prospecting, etc., etc. 
After which we say, “That’s good!” 
Why, of course! That’s the way it 
should be done! Then what happens? 
—not only don’t we do it—we don’t even 
try to do it. 


Knowing One’s Bottleneck 


_ Everybody knows what a “bottleneck” 
is, but do we know what ours is? Is 
it lack of prospects, knowledge (sales or 
technical), energy, courage or a plan? 
Any one of these is a bottleneck that 
affects our production. Being efficient 
In any one or two of these subjects and 
inefficient in the others holds us back, 
keeps us from attaining the prestige and 
success in this business we are capable 
of making, 





It is not enough to just recognize our 
bottleneck—we must break it. If we 
don t know how, we must find out. 
Practical information on all of these sub- 
Jects can be had—more than we will use 
or need—and we can get it free. 

How about these self-imposed strikes ? 

hat is a strike? It’s an absolute re- 
fusal to work, cooperate—isn’t it? Well, 





every time we A. & H. salesmen go on 
one of these fool things we contribute 
to our own failure; deny ourselves and 
those dependent upon us of things we 
need and want; kick our mental atti- 
tudes below the belt; become miser- 
able companions to ourselves and 
other people—all because we voluntarily 
join the ranks of the unemployed. Isn’t 
that uplifting? Who are we getting even 
with? Breaking these strikes, bursting 
these bottlenecks, are accomplishments 
vital to our future welfare. 
Future Emergency Dollars 

This business of furnishing future 
emergency dollars to people when they 
are sick or hurt is a big business but 
not as big as it should be and will be. 
There is plenty of opportunity for those 
curious enough and willing to take ad- 
vantage of its many possibilities. 

The records show there are 17,000,000 
A. & H. policyholders, but, there are 
66,000,000 life insurance policyholders and 
thousands more being added every month 
and there is a good reason. The bulk 
of life insurance volume is being sold 
intelligently through the medium of sim- 
plified, intelligent programming — not 
through policy peddling methods. 

That higher plane of selling has been 
greatly neglected by disability insurance 
salesmen. Generally speaking, we are 
still peddling policies—not selling ideas, 
analyzing the needs of individuals, and 
fitting the contract or contracts in our 


kits to meet and cover those as best we 
can. 
Interesting, Beneficial, Proper 

If Mr. Public will hold still for the 
life insurance salesman because it is 
interesting, beneficial and proper for him 
to have his life insurance policies anal- 
yzed, tagged, and properly allocated to 
provide maximum, well-arranged protec- 
tion for his dependents when he dies, 
why wouldn’t he do the same for the 
right kind of A. & H. salesman who can 
do just as intelligent a job regarding his 
disability insurance so as to provide well- 
arranged disability coverage that pro- 
tects not only his dependents but the 
policyholder as well. 

Programming of disability insurance is 
important — the average owner of it 
doesn’t know specifically just what his 
policies will do for him. He has at best 
a vague idea and gets excited about 
knowing exactly what to do when he 
becomes disabled; then, of course, it is 
too late to do anything about it. If you 
doubt this, ask the next ten men you 
call on: “What do your insurance poli- 
cies pay you when you become disabled 
from sickness or accident?” 

Simplified programming has sold bil- 
lions of dollars of life insurance. What 
an opportunity there is in our business 
for a similar type of work! 

Since the “average” premium in our 
business is relatively small compared to 
the premium in other lines of insurance, 


Claim Check Copy Visible Sales Help 


Mr. Dignan has discovered 


that photostatic 


claimants are an eloquent spokesman for A, & H. insurance. 





copies of checks paid to 
Following is the office 


memorandum he uses in connection with the check which is reproduced above: 
This assured was employed in a local plumbing concern and a short time ago 


was making an inspection trip through his place of business with a customer. 


He 


tripped and fell over a piece of pipe, stubbing his toe, but it caused him very little 


pain and he forgot the incident. 


The following morning he had severe pains in his 


foot and during the course of the day this became worse, gradually progressing 
through the entire leg. A visit to the doctor resulted in hospitalization, for a 
diagnosis of phlebitis was made. This case shows distinctly the advantage of health 


protection over a straight accident policy. 


The assured was suffering with an organic condition which resulted in very 


poor circulation and a lack of red blood corpuscles. 


The accident which he suffered 


to the ordinary person would have had no ill effects but in his particular case the 
bruise cut off the circulation which was already poor and the infection was not 
eliminated; and it was with some difficulty that gangrene was avoided along with 


other complications. 


He was away from his place of business for six months, in the hospital for 
a month, and the doctors attributed the sulfanilamide treatment as the cause of 


his complete recovery. 


His employer continued to pay his salary for a month but 


because of bad business could not live up to a promise which he had made in the 
past—to take care of his employes for a year if they should become ill. 
An aggregate payment of $1,250 was made. 


there has been a tendency to develop a 
“kiss-them-and-leave-them” complex. We 
sell a small or medium sized contract, 
then push on to the next prospect. We 
prime them, then leave them—for some- 
body else. A. & H. is the very best con- 
tact maker of all the branches of insur- 
ance. Why not take advantage of it and 
go back periodically for more business 
—be it more A. H., life, or general 
insurance. For instance: 

1. Every time a policyholder gets a 
$10 per week raise, his capital value 
increases $17,333. Is that worth insur- 
ing? ... 52 X $10 = $520. It requires 
3% interest on $17,333 to make the 
same amount of money. 


Full Cover Policies 


2. Limited, cheap accident policies on 
the books can be converted into full 
cover accident policies, or better still into 
accident and health policies (if you are 
protecting your customer’s most valuable 
asset—his ability to earn money), give 
him the opportunity of protecting fully. 
not partially. 

3. If he owns fire insurance on his 
house, contents, or auto, ask him ho 
much fire insurance he owns on himself. 
(He can burn down quickly and com- 
pletely—from 1,800 kinds of diseases— 
plus the fact that accident hazards 
haven’t diminished.) 

4. Does he own auto liability insur- 
ance? Why? Ask him who will be 
liable for his loss of income and medi- 
cal expenses when he is disabled. (Tell 


(Continued on Page 29) 





The Author 


Mr. Dignan is head of the accident 
and health department of the W. E. 
Lord Company, Cincinnati, an agency 
which began as an accident and health 
agency and continues to reap the major 
portion of its income from that line, 
although it is one of the large general 
writing agencies of the Middle West. 
Mr. Dignan has been associated with 
it for the past sixteen years. 

He is immediate past president of the 
Cincinnati Accident & Health Under- 
writers Association, taking over the 
duties soon after the organization was 
formed and he was highly successful in 
building it up both in membership and 
prestige. He is a member of the 
executive committee of the National 
Association of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters. He has just qualified for 
the 2-5-0 Club, one of the ace produc- 
tion clubs of the Continental Casualty 
of Chicago. Commenting on the men 
agents of the company who have quali- 
fied this year, the May issue of the 
Continental Agents .Record says: 

“Those who enjoyed the Catalina trin 
of the 2-5-Oners a few years ago will 
remember Bill’s expert banjo playing. 
Bill has mastered the guitar since then 
and by August will have a repertoire 
of Wild West songs at his fingertips.” 
The paper might have added that he is 
an actor of no small ability, as he took 
a leading part in the playlet, “Uncle 
Ben Comes to Town,” which the Cin- 
cinnati Association staged at the annual 
meeting of the National Association at 
Columbus, Ohio, in June of last year. 
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New York State Experience 
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TO FIT ANY PURSE 


Hardly a man is now alive that isn’t a good logical prospect for 
an Employers’ Group Accident Policy. For The Employers’ offer 
policies to fit any purse — policies for rich men and poor men 
— policies ranging from five dollars per year up. And these policies 
offer all types of coverage — automobile accidents, all accidents, 
weekly indemnities, medical payments, accident hospitalization, 
— for individuals or families, as well as many coverages for 
women. 

Start selling Employers’ Group Accident Policies now — as busi- 
ness openers or as business builders. 


Send for our gazine The Pi 





Gives many timely tips for the increased production of practically 
all kinds of insurance except life, including surety and fidelity 
bonds, Address your request to The Publicity Department. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


110 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP.,, LTD. 
THE EMPLOY ERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
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Agent in Dumps Should Think of 
New Casualty Lines to Be Sold 


Comprehensive Liability Policy, Latest Thing on Insurance 
Dealer’s Shelf; Personal Liability, Higher Limits on Auto- 
mobile Insurance, Medical Payment Endorsement 


—AIl Gloom Chasers to Alert Agent 





Under the guise of Special Agent Jack Glotz writing to his local agent friend, 
Stanislaus, Mr. Tillinghast puts forth some truths with punches, designed to chase 
the blues away from the insurance producer who crabs about lower rates and lower 


commissions. 


Mr. Tillinghast knows out of his own experience that there are plenty of new 
coverages and many modernized forms of insurance for the producer to sell if he 
understands them and is willing to work on them. 

Read what Fieldman Glotz says about the comprehensive liability policy; there 
is plenty of good sense to be found under the vernacular. 





By Leslie F. Tillinghast, 


Agency Superintendent, Great American Indemnity 


DEAR STANISLAUS: 


After I left you the other day, I really 
felt sorry that I had taken the trouble to 
go see you. You were so down in the 
dumps and all that about not being able 
to compete on defense work and the 
government not calling for bonds that 
you had me feeling pretty low too. And 
your crabbing about lower rates and 
lower commissions and all the other com- 
plaints you could think of had me almost 
thinking that I had made a mistake in 
wearing my life away as special agent 
for the Gowanus Casualty Co. instead of 
flying bombers across the Atlantic or 
similar uplifting work, which I would 
make more money from. 

I could have told you a lot of things, 
Stan, if they had come to me. It’s funny 
how things don’t come to you sometimes. 
But I been talking to another agent 
friend of mine today, and he don’t feel 
the way you do at all. He says while 
he hasn’t been getting any defense work 
neither, the defense program is having 
the effect of making business better and 
putting more money into our pockets. 


Doing More Business 


He says he’s doing more business than 
ever, and while he has to work pretty 
hard—and study when he isn’t working— 
he says he’s doing pretty good on the 
ex-checker, which means he’s making 
money. If you work, he says, and know 
your stuff, and sell with your client’s 
interest in mind, instead of your own, 
you'll go places, he says. I ask him what 
he means by having his client’s interest 
in mind, thinking—like you said—the 
main idea was to gouge a premium outa 
the sap. Well, here’s how my friend 
put it. 

In the first place, he says, a lot of 
agents don’t sell insurance. They sell 
policies, and that’s only part insurance 
if the fellow loses money in the way the 
policy says, he collects: But if he loses 
money in some way that is covered by a 
policy he hasn’t got, well it’s just too 
bad—he shoulda bought that kind, Or if 
maybe the policy he’s got covers the 
kind of loss, but isn’t big enough to cover 
it all, that’s bad, too. see what he 
means—that if you got a loss it don’t 
matter so much whether it comes from 
some harpy bustin’ into your house and 
going off with your new fur coat which 
you hadn’t finished paying for yet, or 
whether it comes from a fire, or some 
guy doing a pinwheel on your front steps 
and suing you. 


Many Different Hazards 


Well, this agent I been telling you 
about says that he never sells a policy 
without making a real attempt to point 
out to his client—and this goes for per- 
sonal insurance as well as commercial 
lines no matter what size—how many 
different hazards and what kinds and 
amounts his client’s got; and then he 
works up a list of the policies the fellow 





ought to have and how much of each. 
In this way the client can realize all the 
different ways he can lose money, and 
if he don’t protect himself, it’s his own 
fault. 


You gotta know your stuff, though. 
You gotta know what dope to ask for, 
and what to do with it after you get it. 
If you should go to work on one of 
these. things and overlook a couple of 
hazards and your client has a loss on 
them, look out. At least, you can start 
looking around for a new client, or may- 
be a WPA job, which, by the way, there 
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seems to be a shortage of shovels on 
lately. Most companies have printed 
forms which you can use to get the in- 
formation you need. 


Factory Side Track 

For instance, if the form asks has the 
prospect got a side track in his factory, 
or are there hold harmless clauses in any 
of his leases or contracts, the questions 
won’t mean much to you unless you know 
something about what is contractual lia- 
bility insurance. Also, you’re supposed 
to examine the insurance policies the 
fellow now has, if any, and tell him 
what’s the matter with them. Naturally, 
you would have to know a whole lot 
about all kinds of policies to do that be- 
cause otherwise the fellow might find 
out that there was something the matter 
with you. My friend says these surveys 
—that’s what they call them—mean a lot 
of work sometimes, but if you get a good 
prospect and do a good job, you are well 
repaid for all your trouble which is bet- 
ter than sitting near the office door wish- 
ing for a defense contract to show up. 

Also, I got an idea of my own from 

















































































































































































HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


Chosen by more than 125 Insurance Organizations as their 
meeting place —many returning again and again... A 
true “Mecca” for the Insurance Fraternity . .. Where you'll 
always meet your friends and associates. 


W. M. Dewey, Managing Director. 
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my friend’s talk about surveys. It come 
to me all of a sudden that you could 
have a policy that would cover a lot of 
hazards in one policy instead of having 
to write a lot of different contracts ex- 
piring on different dates and with the 
chance of overlooking something. My 
friend said there is such a policy which 
the companies brought out just a short 
time ago—it’s funny how they should 
have got the same idea about the same 
time I got it, isn’t it? 
Comprehensive Liability 

He said it is called the comprehensive 
liability policy. There’s a bit of a joke 
here, too: I had already heard of that 
policy and my company has sent me a 
lot of letters about it, but I did not 
bother to read them because I thought 
comprehensive meant something like an 
automobile or an elevator or something 
else, and no one I heard of even owned 
one. 

Well, apparently this comprehensive 
liability policy is about the latest thing 
on the insurance dealer’s shelf, and be- 
sides insuring a lot of things in one con- 
venient package, it has an arrangement 
to pick up the things you might have 
overlooked when you bought the insur- 
ance, 

You should be careful, though, my 
friend says, to explain the policy care- 
fully to your client, and to point out:the 
exclusions as well as the other parts of 
the policy so that there will be no mis- 
understanding about what your policy- 
holder is getting. These things are im- 
portant, and even though there are not 
many exclusions, if you didn’t explain 
them, your prospect might get the idea 
that the contract covers everything, in- 
cluding the kitchen sink. That’s what 
comprehensive means—everything, or all- 
inclusive. 

Violation of Ritual 

Of course, you and I know that it 
would be a serious violation of the ritual 
to design a policy without at least one 
or two exclusions, but an ignorant per- 
son might misunderstand and get the 
idea that a policy that was called com- 
prehensive would have to cover every- 
thing. 

There was a number of other things 
my friend told me about that is good 
for the policyholder and also good for 
the agent—like personal liability, which 
I thought about this afternoon when 
some fellow walking just ahead of me 
flicked the ashes off his cigarette which 
went into my eye—the ashes, I mean. 
And there’s always higher limits which 
is needed on automobile policies and 
other forms like I said be sure and sell 
adequate limits. And don’t forget to add 
the medical payments endorsement to all 
your auto policies. It is permitted in 
your state, and my friend says that 90% 
of his automobile policyholders bought 
it as soon as it was explained to them. 

When I stop by your office I'll give 
you some more dope on what I learned 
from my friend. In the meanwhile I 
gotta tell you one more thing and how I 
owe you a debt of gratitude for being so 
grumpy the other day. It was because 
of your sourpuss disposition that I talked 
with my agent friend this morning and 
got the new insight into the casualty 
business what I been telling you about. 

Well, while I was in my friend’s office, 
I get a message that my boss was in 
town and wants to see me over at the 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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INSURANCE and the PUBLIC 


By Dr. Claude Robinson, President 
Opinion Research Corporation, New York City 


Insurance companies are unusually 
needful of an approving public because 
they are guardians of the people’s se- 
curity; and about their security, these 
days, the people are in deadly earnest. 

The first task is to produce a good 
insurance product. That is a technical 
problem, but it is also a problem of 
adaption to the people’s wants. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson apparently missed this 
point when he gave his success formula, 
“Build a better mousetrap.” The advice 
is sound, to be sure; but it is incom- 
plete. It does not tell us how to decide 
what kind of mousetrap is “better.” 

Should the manufacturer alone decide ? 
Henry Ford—an inventive genius if there 
ever was one—stubbornly persisted in 
building the best car he knew how to 
build, the car he thought the public 
ought to want. A few years ago his 
company was at the top; now it is in 
third place. Hunches played him false. 

Fact-finding Techniques 

More and more, progressive manage- 
ment is abandoning impressions and cas- 
ual observations as guides to action and 
is substituting fact-finding techniques, 
wherever usable techniques are available. 

In the field of public opinion, the sci- 
entific tool of measurement is the opin- 
ion sample. A few thousand people, 
properly selected and_ skillfully inter- 
viewed, will give reliable information on 
what the general or special public thinks. 

To the men in fire and casualty, the 
way is open to discover what the insur- 
ing public likes and dislikes about the 
way insurance is sold; to find out wheth- 
er the general public—made up of both 
the insured and the non-insured—harbors 
serious grievances against the present 
system of privately conducted fire and 
casualty insurance. If all is well, no 
political attack will strike fire. If, on 
the other hand, there are things which 
the public believes amiss, then the indus- 
try had better tackle the difficulties of 
its own will, before the government does 
the job. 

Self-appraisal for the Agent 

Fire and casualty insurance is mainly 
stock company insurance. Stock com- 
panies sell through agents and brokers. 
These representatives are on the firing 
line, in direct contact with the public; 
and they, of all those in the business, 
should be in position to report what the 
public feels and thinks. 

3ut let any agent ask himself these 
questions and judge for himself how 
adequately he is able to answer: 

1. Do my clients think I render serv- 
ice commensurate with the commission 
I receive? 

2. How large do they think my com- 
mission is? 

3. Which of my services do my clients 
value most highly? 

4. What services do they expect but 
fail to get? 

5. Does the public think of me as a 
financial counsellor or as a high-pressure 
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hotel right away. So I go over, and on 
the way I’m thinking about all the new 
knowledge I got and how I’m going to 
impress his nibs—that’s the boss—and 
maybe I'll even get a raise. Well, it 
worked out fine—just like I thought it 
would, because when I told him I was 
beginning to realize there was more to 
this job of being a special agent than 
saying hello to an agent and wasting his 
stenographer’s time, the boss says to me, 
That’s a damn lucky break for you; I 
came out here to fire you, but since you 
think you’re going to do better, I’ll give 
you another chance. 
Your friend, 


JAKE GLOTZ. 


salesman ? 

6. Do they think all insurance com- 
panies are about the same or do they 
think there are important differences ? 

7. Do they think they might get a 
better rate by insuring through someone 
else? 

8 Do they think contracts are 
worded to give the policyholder a fair 
break or do they think the complex 
phrasing is put in to give the carrier 
loopholes ? 

9. What do my present and poten- 
tial clients think about the fairness of 
their claim adjustments. 

10. How about the public I never 
see—what keeps people who really need 
insurance from applying for it? 

11. What are the worst things my 
customers would say about me if they 
dared speak frankly? 

Straightforward answers to questions 
of this kind would provide a working 
understanding of one of the publics with 
which the insurance companies have to 
deal—the insuring public. 
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A good product is a big help, but it 
is not enough. The chain stores thought 
that if they yvave more for the good 
dollar they would have the public on 
their side. But, they woke up to the 
fact that a considerable segment of the 
population thought they were monopolis- 
tic, alien to the community and a drain 
on its wealth. Now they are saddled 
with crippling discriminatory taxes. 

Insurance companies and their agents 
must consider not only what their pol- 
icyholders think of them, but what the 
whole public thinks. For illustration: 

Does the public believe the govern- 
ment should extend its insurance into 
casualty and fire fields? 

Does the public think auto liability in- 
surance should be compulsory ? 

Is the public aware of the effective- 
ness of present state regulation ? 

Does the public believe rates 
higher than they need to be? 

Does it feel that the companies are 
too large, too powerful or monopolistic ? 

Does it know of the work done by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the Association of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Executives and the ultimate effect of 
this work in lowering insurance rates? 

Does it believe that insurance is spread 
broadly enough to perform its social 
function or does it believe that the sys- 
tem operates to prevent large groups 
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A Public Opinion Expert 

Presenting some timely observations 
on the need for a better public under. 
standing of insurance Dr. Claude Robin. 
son maintains that the way is open to dis. 
cover by scientific opinion sampling what 
the insuring public likes and dislikes 
about the way insurance is sold. It is 
important that some such research be 
undertaken, because “the more manage. 
ment knows about how the public size; 
up the job it is doing, the more effi. 
ently it can develop its merchandising 
advertising and public relations plan,’ ” 

Dr. Robinson is not unknown to in- 
surance people. In the past year he 
has conferred with leaders of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
the stock fire and casualty-surety ex- 
ecutive organizations. At one time he 
was associate director of the Gallup 
poll, and he was one of the pioneers jn 
public opinion research. In fact, he js 
the author of a book on public opinion 
sampling, has written numerous maga- 
zine articles on this subject and is in 
demand as a speaker. 


from getting the insurance which they 
need? 
The more management knows about 
how the public sizes up the job it is 
(Continued on Page 33) 





apparatus. 


home quarters of insured fleets. 
and steering reaction unit, eye-testing machine, glare reaction 
machine, moving picture machine, sound projector and other 
Also embodies an independent power plant 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING ani 





OBILE UNIT, Driver Educational Test Clinic permit- 
ting tests of fleet drivers at regular intervals at the 
Trailer contains braking 


operating a generator, vacuum heater, air compressor. 


Illustrative of the up-to-the-minute 
Engineering and Inspection Service of the 


JIASSACHSETTS BONDING” INSURANCE COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
New York Office: 130 William Street 


Under Management of WALLACE J. FALVEY, Vice-President 
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begins to talk public relations. The rem- 
edy is simple. The first step 1s to get 
the bunk out of public relations. So 
most of the very few words remaining 
will be devoted to that operation and, 
naturally, we shall have time to consider 
only the high spots. 

We begin by dissecting completely all 
of the mystery and glamour that seems 
to have grown up around the so-called 
arts of public relations. A single stroke 
of the forensic scalpel accomplishes that, 
because public relations 1s neither more 
nor less mysterious and glamorous than 
any of our normal, humdrum, day-by-day 
business functions. Remember, it is sim- 
ply the sum total of the way we do all 
of them. So now let’s consider quickly 
how all of this mystery developed. 

Back in the salad day, before the 
gloomy thirties hove over the horizon, 
everybody was too busy making and 
spending money to think about public 
relations. Suddenly the music stopped, 
the lights went out, and our great Amer- 
ican economic binge was over. Then 
came the painful awakening and that 
inevitable hangover. We began taking 
liberal doses of economic patent medi- 
cines to relieve the headache. “Public 
relations” became a prime favorite. 

Legions of willing counsellors arose as 
by magic, eager to prescribe the use of 
public relations powders with promises 
of sure cures over night. They came 
from every known profession and voca- 
tion—lawyers, politicians, advertising 
agencies, newspaper offices, salesmen, 
preachers, speech-makers and on through 
the whole range of jobs and _ positions. 
The sincerity of these self-appointed spe- 
cialists we shall not question, but their 
works speak for themselves. 

The only public relations programs that 


have succeeded are those that have fol- 
lowed the well-marked course of sound 
business procedure—setting the house 
itself in order before starting out to tell 
the public how it operates and what it 
does. That is a longer process. It isn’t 
as colorful as the aspirin way. But 
the results are lasting for the simple 
reason that what troubles may have 
existed are really cured. Such cures 
must begin inside and reflect outward. 
Any other method is a waste of time, 
money and effort. 


Integrate the Campaigns 


So when we begin to talk about public 
relations let us keep in mind that it is 
something more than conducting expen- 
sive advertising, publicity and radio cam- 
paigns. These are valuable aides, but 
unless they are integrated in an efficient- 
ly operated business structure—from roof 
to cellar—their effectiveness will be 
slight and shortlived. Public relations 
is an everyday job for every one of us. 
It is the quality of service we give to the 
insuring public, and the way we give it. 


We began this discussion in the nature 
of a clinic. Briefly an attempt has been 
made to show where some of us have 
misunderstood the full scope of good 
public relations. In conclusion, we offer 
one bit of advice: Sometimes we have 
been too public about our public rela- 
tions. Good is seldom accomplished by 
settling family problems in the public 
forum. The public is not interested in 
such matters. As far as our business is 
concerned the public is interested pri- 
marily in getting the soundest insurance 
protection possible at a fair price. We 
have a story to tell, a story to which the 
American people will lend an attentive 
and appreciative ear. But such problems 
as now exist, or may arise from time to 
time, as they will with any business, can 
best be solved within our own councils 
through the methods of self-discipline. 
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him about your special sickness and 
accident liability policy.) 
Most Valuable Assets 

5. Has he a personal property floater 
on his most valuable asset? 

6. Did his life insurance advisor make 
any suggestion about completing his 
cycle of personal insurance protection? 
(a) Dying too soon; (b) Living too 
long; (c) Dying economically? You'll 
find most of them did not. (Life insur- 
ance takes care of (a) and (b)—but it 
requires adequate, well-arranged disabil- 
ity insurance to take care of (c). 

There are many ways to approach new 
prospects and reapproach old customers 
on disability insurance. Every insurance 
policy in force—regardless of kind—may 
be used effectively as an “interview 
opener” to the subject of A. & H. pro- 
tection. Think it over—put your imagi- 
nation to work and you'll be surprised 
what develops. 

Workers’ Incomes Greater 

This year, according to the experts, 
the national income is supposed to reach 
an all-time high. Incomes of workers 
are becoming more valuable. Services 
are bringing higher prices. Loss of in- 
come because of disability is always a 
serious matter, frequently creating a 
chaotic situation for the family unit. 
Today, tomorrow, such a loss will be 
a greater one than it was last year due 
to commodity price increase. 

It will cost more to eat, rent, clothe, 
Pay taxes, and to get sick or to get hurt. 

Thousands of workers have the oppor- 
tunity now to rehabilitate themselves 
financially—to put some money aside as 
a hedge against leaner years ahead—if 
they keep their good health. That’s the 
catch—for there is nothing more uncer- 
tain than good health—it’s subject to too 
many hazards. So of these thousands 
of people a great percentage will lose 
not only their good health but good jobs 
and good incomes, receiving instead— 
debts, worries, despair. 

It’s not a pleasant thought, but that’s 


exactly what will happen unless they 
have foresight enough to buy protection, 
but they won’t do it. That’s why you 
and I will have to sell it to them. We 
can expect the same old “bromides”: “1 
can’t afford it,” “I dont need it,” “My 
salary continues,’ and many other old- 
timers which we have met before and 
overcame — will meet again and over- 
come. 

Don’t spend too much time trying to 
convince a prospect that he needs money 
or wants money to take care of lost in- 
come and medical expenses during a pe- 
riod of disablement. Of course he needs 
it. Sure he wants it. Who wouldn't? 
You can spend a lot of valuable time and 
energy on a “suspect,” only to find out 
that he can not qualify. That’s impor- 
ant—so important it is one of the first 
things to determine, and why have a lot 
of conversation about his ability to pay 
the premium when it may be your com- 
pany wouldn’t care to have him as a 
risk? Remember, only qualified suspects 
are prospects! 

Too Much for Granted 

Don’t take too much for granted. 
Closely associated as we are with A. & 
H. business, we know and appreciate the 
value of this kind of protection. We 
know that smart business and profes- 
sional men have put their stamp of ap- 
proval upon it and own adequate, well- 
arranged disability protection. 

We see A. & H. insurance in action 
every day—providing necessary dollars to 
claimants, hastening recovery, actually 
prolonging life because of eliminating 
worries over financial matters. We 
know its value—we know why it is an 
essential form of coverage. But don’t 
expect the public to be as conscious of 
its value as we are. That’s ‘our job. 

There is no “order taking” in this 
business. That’s why we must “put them 
in bed,” “back up the ambulance!” Logic 
is okay in selling but not too much; the 
old fundamentals still hold good. Pro- 
duce the proof—show doubting Thomases 
that accidents and sickness do happen, 
are happening, and will happen. It’s 
just a question of Who Is Next? Do 
you know? 
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American Surety Student Learns 
How to Make Young Agency Grow 


Florida Agency Acted on Belief Casualty and Surety Afforded 


Best Opportunity for Growth; Young Woman Prizes 
Company’s Certificate of Recognition 


By Henrietta Sanford Ham 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


Few of the girls working in insurance 


offices today have had any home office 


training and nearly all insurance women 
have gained their knowledge from 
agency work only. It takes years of 
work and study to be a really efficient 
insurance office employe but the hard 
way to learn is by trying to interpret 
forms and manuals without assistance. 

I consider myself very fortunate to 
have had experience in general agency 
and local agency work supplemented by 
a six weeks’ course in casualty and 
surety at the school for agents of the 
American Surety and New York Cas- 
ualty Companies. 

It is my belief that many agencies 
would increase the service to their 
clients if they would send more of the 
insurance women to these schools. I 
think that this is particularly true of 
the smaller agencies where the men of 
the organization must be on the outside 
most of the time. 

In Smaller Agencies 


It is in these agencies that the girls 
need to know all kinds of insurance. 
They must be able to quote rates and 
answer questions without having to dig 
among manuals or wait until an office 
executive returns. A client calling for 
information may not always find it con- 
venient to wait several hours for his 
answer. 

Our agency is a small one but we 
have grown during the past few years 
and we hope to continue to grow. We 
are young, too, having organized in Coral 
Gables just four years ago and moved 
to our present location in August, 1940. 
Rees Marshall has had many years of 
experience in the insurance business and 
I have had more than I like to admit, 
although I know each one is valuable. 

R. A. Marshall, who joined our staff 
last November, had five years with the 
Fire Companies Adjustment Bureau be- 
fore entering business with his father. 
Mrs. Alberta Zanger, the fourth mem- 
ber of our organization, received her 
insurance training in the Miami office 
of Seibels, Bruce & Company, general 
agency at Columbia, S. C., before com- 
ing to our agency fourteen months ago. 

About two years ago Mr. Marshall 
and I had a serious discussion about 
what we could do to improve our agen- 
cy, enlarge our clientele and increase 
our income. Any agent in Miami could 
sell the same policies—we had no ex- 
clusives—but could we back up our sales 
with better service? 

We believed that casualty and surety 














Home Office School Aims 
By W. E. McKell, President 
New York Casualty Co. 


1. A sounder knowledge of the theory 
and practice of the lines written by 
our companies. 

2. A broader outlook and ability to ren- 
der a better service to clients. 

3. Intelligent cooperation from agents 

who attend. 

Concentration on desirable lines. 

. A comprehensive and thorough sub- 
mission of applications. 

6. Additional business through branch 
offices due to increased production 
activities on the part of the agents. 

7. Promotion of personal relationships 
between home office officials and 
agents. 











offered the best opportunities for new 
business. We have proven this was true 
by increasing our premiums for these 
classifications during the past two years 
from $12,000 annually to $125,000. Mr. 
Marshall was thoroughly familiar with 
all insurance lines but his work kept 
him out of the office most of the time 
and often out of reach of the telephone. 


Davis Suggests Course 


I had had experience in automobile, 
inland marine, fire and windstorm but 
with casualty and surety I was _ lost. 
It was at the suggestion of A. O. Davis, 
branch manager of the American Sure- 
ty Co.’s Atlanta office, that Mr. Mar- 
shall decided I should go to New York 
to the agency school. 

Late in September, 1939, I left the 
sunshine and flowers of Florida to 
shiver through six weeks of a New 
York Fall. In the class I attended we 
had twelve boys and two girls and I 
was the only member from the Southern 
territory. I am not sure whether the 
home office schools of all companies 
accept women or not and I believe that 
in many instances the acceptable num- 
ber is limited to two or perhaps three 
to a class. Our classes lasted from 
9 until 4 and [ often studied until mid- 
night on the work that had been set 
up for the following day. 

Certificate of Recognition 

I have never regretted those six weeks 
and I am very proud of the certificate 
of recognition that hangs over my desk. 
I have had many occasions since my 











Known as “Molly the Second” 


The author of this article is known in the South as “Molly the Second” 
because she has so many of the qualities which made her aunt as Molly Map 
Sanford, now Mrs. Franklin C. Bush, one of the outstanding insurance women of 
the country, first in Atlanta and then in Miami. 

Miss Ham says she really started in insurance when she was ten years old, 
when she would go by Mrs. Bush’s office in Atlanta where she was permitted to 
fold, seal and stamp the mail and drop it piece by piece down the chute in the 


Hurt Building. 
business. 


From that time on, she knew she wanted to go into the insurance 


She started with Siebels, Bruce & Co., Columbia, S. C., and was with that 
general agency for five years, in the automobile and inland marine department. 


She has been with the 
since 1939, 


Coral Gables Insurance Co., Inc., at Coral Gables, Fla., 
: : , : 
Rees Marshall, head of the agency, started in the insurance business 


in Atlanta in 1902, and became special agent for the Employers’ Liability in 1907. 
Miss Ham is a versatile young woman, In addition to being a keen woman 


in business she is a sportswoman. 


Paradoxically, living in southern Florida, her 


favorite sport is ice skating. A few years ago she spent several months in Tahiti, 


where she_ studied the native dancing. 
home, in Coconut Grove, 


She lives with 


Mrs. Bush at the latter’s 
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HENRIETTA SANFORD HAM 


return to refer to my notes and the 
folders of policy forms and_ endorse- 
ments. There is always much to learn 
in the insurance business, for with rates 
and forms constantly changing one must 
continue to read and study. It is so 
much easier, however, to comprehend 
these changes after a training course. 

I have always been glad that I se- 
lected insurance for my work. I like 
and enjoy it and find it more interest- 
ing as each year passes. For any girl 
in a local agency today I can recom- 
mend the home office schools for agents. 
I believe any agent who bears the ex- 
pense of sending an employe who is 
willing to give the time and effort will 
find it a profitable investment. 





Janet Sheehan 


(Continued from Page 19) 


school was to meet the men who signed 
the letters from the home office, and to 
find out why they wrote them. After 
being at the school for a few weeks, 
my flippancy turned to admiration and 
I acquired a slight understanding of the 
reasons for an underwriter’s headaches. 

Insurance means more to me now than 
just pounding a typewriter to get out 
renewals—thanks to the school. I found 
out the reasons for the very excellent 
underwriting principles that were taught 
me. My former indignation at the “silly 
questions” on bond applications turned 
to gratitude to the company for getting 





U.S. F.& G. Students 


(Continued from Page 18) 


girls during their stay in Baltimore. 
She inspires them with deep loyalty. 
When the girls represented on these 
pages were asked to write something 
about their experiences at the school 
for this paper, the invariable answer 
was: “Of course I will do it if Miss 
MacCubbin wants me to do so.” 
_ Miss MacCubbin trained as a librarian 
in the Pratt Institute in Baltimore, 
served in public libraries for eight years, 
and later at Maryland State College, 
then she went with the company. 

The young women represented here 
are making their marks in their own 
ways, some of them in production, oth- 
ers in agency management. Several of 
them are college graduates. At least 
three are taking active part in the state 
associations of insurance women, which 
are now becoming such an important 
factor in the insurance business. Miss 
MacCubbin says of them: “These 
women are all outstanding in their com- 
munities as well as their agencies and 
they were excellent students.” 





such a complete picture of a risk for an 
agent with a minimum of effort. 

I now feel that any assured who comes 
to me should find me well qualified 
to protect him insurance-wise and take 
over all his worries against fire, accident 
and disability. 

In other words, thanks to the excellent 
training I received from men who know 
their business and have faith in it, I 
have knowledge of my product, faith in 
its value and enthusiasm to sell it. Also, 
an assured is more to me now than just 
a name on a piece of paper. He is a 
friend; and the piece of paper represents 
the best protection I can give him— 
and, thanks again to my training and 
ability to explain the policy conditions, 
he knows what he’s got. 

I know that I owe what I am now in the 
insurance business and whatever I will 
be in the future to those men of the 
U. S. F. & G. school who sold me the 
real idea of insurance with the showman- 
ship of a Roosevelt and the earnestness 
of a Willkie. 


Mildred Bailey 


(Continued from Page 19) 





outdistance its competitors and inas- 
much as I am convinced that the U. S. 
F. & G. school offers the prospective 
student a most ample opportunity to 
acquire an excellent knowledge of insur- 
ance, I cannot recommend it too highly. 


She Learned About Pick-up Trucks 


Miss Barnwell attended the first class the company conducted, in April, 1937. 


She goes down in the annals of the school as one of its shining pupils. 


She is 


with the agency of Barnwell & Barbour, Yazoo City, Miss., her father being a 
member of the firm which the same two partners have managed since 1895. 


Yazoo City is a town of 5,553 population, but Miss Barnwell said when she 
took the course: “Our town is a small one but we want to know as much about 
the insurance business as we can and we, therefore, think this school presents an 
opportunity which should not be neglected.” 


By Sally W. Baratvell 


The experience gained from going 
through each casualty manual and the 
surety manual with experts in each sub- 
ject to interpret them is invaluable to 
anyone engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness. This privilege is enjoyed only by 
those so fortunate as to attend a home 
office school, such as the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. conducts not 
only for its agents but their employes. 

While it seems a simple thing—and 
probably everyone else except myself 
knew it already—there stands out one 
thing that I learned about automobile 
liability rating that has secured for our 
agency a good deal of business. This 


was that a half-ton pick-up truck used 
by cotton plantation owners for their 
personal use could be written at private 
passenger rates rather than commercial 
car rates with farm endorsement credit. 
The difference between the two rates 
was considerable in our state. All of 
the agents here had used the other rat- 
ing, so it was first introduced in this 
county by our o” ce. One agent ques- 
tioned our quoting the lower rate and 
I told him that it was approved by the 
head of the automobile department of 
the U. S. F. & G. and if I hadn't 
learned anything else while I was in 
Baltimore that I had learned that. 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$66,037 $26,009 39.4 
43,862 21,796 49.7 
346,602 199,208 57.5 
318,597 143,903 45.2 
566,504 447,023 78.9 
37,359 5,950 15.9 
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29,358 9,205 31.4 
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32,045 3,443 10.7 
19,600 20,143 102.8 
82,557 43,461 52.6 
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2,111 121 57 
—245 ae Pree 
38,843 20,386 52.5 
1,556 1,519 97.6 
2,812 780 2I7 
489 121 24.7 
$624,936 $300,199 48.0% 
$87,383 $35,273 40.4 
7,262 3,613 49.8 
628,610 254,516 40.5 
65,460 57,393 87.7 
40,882 17,464 42.7 
55,297 13,487 24.4 
14,044 6,867 48.9 
66,278 7,241 10.9 
153,240 106,038 69.2 
15,182 4,200 27 
1,345 —42 Peet 
$1,134,983 $506,050 4.6% 
$5,028 $695 13.8 
53,267 10,419 19.6 
6,265 748 11.9 
6,533 2,865 43.9 
63,431 16,400 25.9 
11,315 6,468 57.2 
357 353 98.9 
$146,260 $37,948 25.9% 
$463,760 $194,278 41.9 
76,318 21,545 28.2 
413,029 202,782 49.1 
152,698 67,815 44.4 
565 50 8.8 
$1,106,370 $486,470 44.0% 
$67,924 $38,626 56.9 
8,010 4,376 54.6 
1,069,221 399,900 37.4 
793,485 293,927 37.0 
1,119,235 676,307 60.4 
176,746 52,190 29.5 
44,596 —71,551 ee 
77,950 26,607 34.1 
242,562 70,146 28.9 
59,632 17,793 29.8 
19,817 1,925 9,7 
247,949 118,233 47.7 
13,815 4,287 31.0 
39,436 7,920 20.1 
$3,980,378 $1,640,686 41.2% 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Seaboard Surety 
MEA eaEE ost ect esis cin pal aie aiiond Ca Glee $29,643 $3,645 12.3 
CEN Ea rire en eet eer tien cons Sma eel ee acer 174,324 74,764 42.9 
DO CANS ihe. Dae Mee a aan $203,967 $78,409 38.4% 
Security Mutual Casualty 
PORIMNMIE So Sarin iis Sane RON ee BOA —$8 ABO ae 
GLO MIR UIbY sic cxviiicwly ekeuras ve oioecas 53,581 56,934 106.3 
NCE Me ADIIEY. 9 so ficwictaa tes teas bas wa eelbare 47,843 33,875 70.8 
WYRE S COMP! icis:sciecks acess spss es ue lasies 133,546 143,489 107.4 
RCE oe a otictelt Rial ai aero OTE eas 3,754 eae seed 
PUL RIOTY: ANG “TRC 6 isc ere css tester’ ee 1,553 ree 
BEPARINDOUEE 6 ine os vies packs ene One a 2,702 bea 
DARIAN icc AY, lng chaser tala is laceseteat tele ee eles 1,872 seats aie 
AGES ELON OARS viesid so cobs twee eee oho 4,179 369 8&8 
Other Prop; Dainage and ‘Colli.....< cccidesaae 9,462 ie vies 
110 7 Cees te etter See Cen cet eee $258,484 $234,667 90.8% 
Security Taxpayers Mutual 
Opera pity -s.5-.\c acer anes ete can ewan es $358,333 $131,439 36.7 
PMO tA Bsa cask areis este ia reye helo aioe Bearers $358,333 $131,439 36.7% 
St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 
FAAS CT oc apeeg s AERERI ge 1 STS AD en re $2,573 $601 23.4 
ret | Bove! 677), 5 A a Pa 2 OL aa 33,059 9,795 29.6 
DURE TEAAUUIEY «5.6 ciiclers neo eecsies doce ecu n shout 38,169 15,312 40.1 
MV ODICRIEM S AGORID, ca.c-s.clsintvese's Sarees oes ous eiiers 41,959 15,000 35.7 
Means. Fees wie soeBeanee eas sere 4,462 —2,870 eee 
ELS I aa ery eMC ant oo en re aaa 88,818 15,107 17.0 
PARA AOS SS rch oi ctih burs score heth MDE Se GSI ieee 1,612 586 36.4 
BPEL HANG WRONG 5 ose: scoi ackielaies sisrvaesee yti> 2,792 6 Z 
PEGE EOD. PATA RE «oo. bso sialee o> sivitvelearereesttye:e'e 8,145 4,108 50.4 
PUM EUBION 08 5.5.0.0: sig aioitiawiiie bie term clave eka coks 262 170 64.9 
Other Prop. Damage and Colll.....:........0 00500 889 1,155 129.9 
NCHS ci, c-iers vied Carnal deere ee es $222,740 $58,970 26.5% 
Standard Accident 
OBO sine stad ase oath wo eos as ena: $51,462 $10,478 20.4 
PDE ofa e sre ts sig: eens arate eral hiemicratennetamie e aites 19,448 28,466 146.4 
ARSED UN IEED  Gioidcsiea vinassuceaies como reese 457,220 166,923 36.5 
OPA REY | oboe de ek a alee heen 480,677 108,888 22.7 
WUUSIIETUG MSONIDS 55.05 ese" arco usess cenaiann 612,992 398,167 65.0 
OI oats oo: Foo ie x viol ov aaa RENEE Ee 103,294 34,886 33.8 
TO RS Se eta RE CTE Min One ees ernie 196,478 46,661 23.7 
Reema: 24) 5. u'.12/ Uk Mesa ober aa aR awe 44,772 22,271 49.7 
BULe ary ONE VUES. sie css canes Sraamananeess 64,801 27,465 424 
_— OE en enener earner 119,233 48,006 40.3 
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Other Prop. Damage and Coll 


Matdieck . occ ds te Hit eae ddeyete woes 
Standard Surety & Casualty 


Workmen’s Comp. ....+-seeeeeereereeecenees 
penag id @ 1 ee a 
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MPI. 5 ee Pi reee, bc neat ai ke ve 


State Insurance Fund 
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Earned Losses 
Premiums Incurred 
9,527 2,137 
17,407 17,349 
$2,177,311 $911,697 
$58,134 $25,350 
243,654 120,323 
107,808 48,853 
222,845 126,396 
15,478 14,550 
30,679 49,386 
21,528 9,865 
45,698 26,151 
65,394 34,134 
1,890 1,442 
2,332 —5l 
$815,440 $456,399 
$22,089,872 $17,021,019 
$22,089,872 $17,021,019 
$31,825 $16,294 
20,401 17,965 
434,901 258,022 
304,833 118,723 
408,258 205,810 
12,025 893 
9,240 —11,492 
47,199 17,614 
90,976 22,557 
152,995 98,880 
5,117 3,996 
4,391 2,348 
$1,522,161 $751,610 
$73,833 $30,271 
162,518 33,609 
6,934 2,257 
6,979 2,509 i 
185,991 73,407 39. 
391,970 86,970 2.2 
191,045 14,653 aa 
47,170 7,160 15.2 
823,337 378,022 45.9 
43,457 15,037 34.6 
122,975 29,200 yk | 
$2,056,209 $673,095 
$1,523,772 $478,442 
618,101 351,648 
22,039 64,696 
3,527,053 1,430,288 
3,412,189 813,284 
5,580,927 3,526,881 
$14,684,081 $6,665,239 
$36,168 $8,662 23.9 
11,522 5,889 51.1 
384,032 140,413 36.6 
391,436 161,654 41.3 
452,262 348,095 77.0 
22,927 2,891 12.6 
34,908 3,021 8.7 
45,015 14,313 31.8 
115,834 42,541 if 
90,872 44,536 
2,767 1,025 
9,695 3,616 
$1,597,438 $776,656 
$140,163 $74,962 
30,900 21,990 
892 2,461 
957,938 445,948 
964,714 317,868 
1,078,198 626,685 
438,224 87,863 
470,053 1,150 
86,744 35,740 
214,459 87,666 
233,359 121,091 
18,148 11,967 
35,101 2,925 
2,655 1,313 
$4,671,548 $1,839,629 
$3,069 $1,876 
267,486 48,296 
189,296 821 
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number of court decisions distinguishing 
caused by accident from negligence. The 
opponents say further that no decisions 
are to be found imposing liability for 
injuries caused by accident, except when 
special legislation has imposed such lia- 
bility. For example, the compensation 
laws. The subject is introduced here 
because it has been discussed in the 
press, and verbally at various gather- 
ings. The question should be settled. 

If the view of the opponents of the 
change is sound, then the defense clause 
of the policies is defective. In it the 
company agrees to defend suits against 
the insured “alleging such injuries. 
“Such injuries” means bodily injuries 
caused by accident. It is said that no 
plaintiff's lawyer ever alleges that his 
client was injured by the defendant by 
accident. He alleges the defendant’s 
negligence. 

It is said also that the assault clause 
restricts rather than extends the cover- 
age of the policies—that injuries result- 
ing from assault are accidentally sus- 
tained by the injured person but are not 
caused by accident; that heretofore the 
policies covered liability for such in- 
juries but that the new policies do not 
cover the liability if the assault was 
committed by the insured or at his 
direction. 





Claude Robinson 


(Continued from Page 28) 

doing, the more efficiently it can de- 
velop its merchandising, advertising and 
public relations plan. It is not neces- 
sary to bow to every whim like a rud- 
derless boat drifting on the tides. The 
public does not want yes men. It wants 
leaders and innovators, but leaders with 
a keen appreciation of what their fol- 
lowers are thinking. 

We are embarked on a period of fast- 
moving and pervasive change. This war 
will cost hugely more than the last war 
Tt will call for wholehearted cooperation 
in one effort while it is going on, and 
for drastic readjustments in the post- 
war reconstruction. It comes a a time, 
moreover, when the people have become 
accustomed to let Uncle Sam do it, and 
Uncle Sam has stepped up his pace to a 
point where he frequently takes correc- 
tive action before, rather than after, the 
event. Witness the control of prices 
and early siphoning of war profits. 

The accelerated tempo of the times 
demands alert and nimble management. 
If the forces of public opinion are 
ignored until they roll up powerful pro- 
portions, then a company or an indus- 
try may be floored before it knows what 
hit it. But if management takes care to 
be forewarned, to sense developing 
trends in their ‘early stages, then it can 
get set and land on its feet. 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
ahh 166,334 108,542 65.3 
ey 827,195 52,156 6.3 
Ar 593,413 37,536 6.3 
i 7,065 1,815 25.7 
Bie 179,606 44,000 24.5 
awa 54,883 31,765 57.9 
ae 1,357 —65 are 
as 6,898 2,124 30.8 
ae $2,296,602 $328,866 14.3% 
Be $9,800 —$12,926 ee 
ae 2,313 1,570 67.9 
ies $12,113 —$11,356 
ae $1,693 $178 10.5 
oe 1,184,838 466,332 39.4 
Se 161,981 54,595 33.7 
ae? 2,755,343 1,487,918 54.0 
aos 2,205 930 42.2 
hee 1,170 93 7.9 
mice 314,837 153,860 48.9 
na! 64,162 42,203 65.8 
Sate 18,682 12,479 66.8 
gh 224 119 53.1 
_.. $4,505,135 $2,218,707 19.2% 
oe at —195 = 
ws: 831,016 497,441 59.9 
ae $831,016 $497,246 59.8% 
a $2,042 $18,800 920.7 
baie $2,042 $18,800 920.7% 
ae, $50,913 $28,113 55.2 
er 167,908 43,472 25.9 
Rea 8,196 1,828 22.3 
hes 28,154 10,423 37.0 
Aes 13,459 5,787 43.0 
wee 43,374 22,290 51.4 
vai 13,838 8,759 63.3 
aia 196 foe ees 
set 8,672 3,415 39.4 
tie $334,710 $124,087 37.1% 
ved $57,312 $16,382 28.6 
ae 99,819 57,099 57.2 
ee 1,042,799 542,021 52.0 
see 1,050,353 292,625 27.9 
aoe 1,122,015 747,997 66.7 
Sty, 42,366 16,215 38.3 
—e 98,870 26,873 ps fy. 
By 242,007 107,384 444 
$3 3,039 1,057 34.8 
ae 25,345 5,174 20.4 
_.. $3,783,925 $1,812,827 47.9% 
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cept with respect to the use of elevators 
or escalators, in the care, custody or 
control of the insured, or (2) any goods 
or products manufactured, sold, handled 
or distributed by the named insured or 
work completed by or for the named in- 
sured out of which the accident arises.” 
(This exclusion is the ccmmon one ap- 
plying to property in the care, custody 
or control of the insured.) 

A close examination of these exclu- 
sions shows that they are all needed or 
required, but if the insured so desires 
all of them except aircraft, liability to 
employes and damage to the insured’s 
own property may be insured under the 
policy. 

A Study in Contrasts 

Contrast the bodily injury insuring 
clause and the exclusions of a manu- 
facturers public liability policy with the 
corresponding portions of the compre- 
hensive policy. The insuring clause of 
the manufacturers’ policy reads: 

“To pay—for liability—caused by acci- 
dent and arising out of the business 
operations of the insured as described 
in the declarations: any work in which 
the insured may engage; the ownership, 
maintenance or use of land, buildings 
or structures in connection with such 
operations or work in which the insured 
may engage and because of independent 
contractors insofar as they relate to 
maintenance, ordinary alterations or re- 
pairs of such buildings or structures.” 

The foregoing is a broad insuring 
clause for this form of policy. 

The exclusions of the usual manufac- 


turers’ policy not only embrace those 
few already described as applying to the 
comprehensive liability policy but, in ad- 
dition, all liability arising out of eleva- 
tors; operations of independent contrac- 
tors, except ordinary maintenance; prod- 
ucts; dogs, draft or saddle animals; 
watercraft; vehicles of all kinds not 
manually powered; and the existence of 
any condition in completed work away 
from the premises. 
The Unknown Hazard 

True, these excluded coverages may 
be obtained by separate policies or en- 
dorsements, but at this point reference 
might be made to the so-calied unknown 
hazard which is so frequently mentioned 
in any discussion involving comprehen- 
sive policies. When coverage for all 
known hazards is provided through a 
number of policies which describe the 
hazards each insures, it is possible for 
an uninsured liability to exist, or come 
into existence which had not been con- 
templated by these policies. Where that 
uninsured hazard might exist, or how 
serious it might be cannot be foretold; 
otherwise there would be no unknown 
hazard. But it is quite generally agreed 
that it does exist. Comprehensive poli- 
cies are intended to prevent such a con- 
dition from arising. 

As is known, public liability policies 
were developed to meet new hazards as 
they arose. The fact that these hazards 
did not exist simultaneously is probably 
one reason why comprehensive liability 
was not originally thought of. By the 
same token, however, it furnishes a fine 
example of the value of comprehensive 
liability coverage. There is good rea- 
son to believe that, in the future, new 





G. W. McCagg 


(Continued from Page 24) 
have felt the pinch of reduced dividends 
or no dividends at all in the past ten 
years. Therefore, it is only natural to 
assume that these plant owners today 
will react favorably to any reasonable 


chief shall be considered as ‘accidental’ within 
the meaning of that word as used in the defini- 
tion of accident in the schedule forming part of 
th‘s policy. 

“Tt is further agreed that the company shall 
not be liable for any loss from an accident result- 
ing from war, invasion, civil war, insurrection, 
rebellion, revolution or other warlike operations 
(whether war be declared or not) or from civil 
strife arising therefrom.” : 

The additional premium for this cov- 





TABLE OF RATES 
The following table of rates is to be used in connection with the 
malicious mischief endorsement to the 


addition of the 
and machinery policy: 


Policy Coverage (and Line) 


Direct Damage (Including Expediting 


Coverage, if any 


standard boiler 


Minimum Additional 
Three-Year Premium 
per Location 


Percentage 
Rate 
















ee eee 2% $ 50 
(b) Machinery .............- : 5% 100 
Indirect Damage (Use and Occupancy, 
Consequential Damage, or Outage) 
(Ce OS rae oe 10% 50 
Se ne. AE eee 25% 100 
Power Interruption Insurance........ 25% 100 per policy | 





insurance proposal calculated to protect 
prospective earnings while business is 
at high tide. 

Benefiting from lessons learned in the 
last war, foresighted owners of boiler 
and machinery equipment early in 1940 
recognized the possibility of production 
delays resulting from acts of vandalism 
or sabotage in their power plants. Just 
as the power plant is the heart of an 
industry it is also its most vulnerable 
spot. Great boilers or turbines or deli- 
cate electrical machinery while in op- 
eration can be destroyed by human 
“error” with such violence that the cause 
may be impossible to determine. While 
the power plant owner might not know 
the exact cause of a breakdown, his led- 
ger would record its devastating effect. 

The standard policies for boiler and 
machinery insurance do not contemplate 
the coverage for loss from an accident 
caused by acts of vandalism, sabotage or 
malicious mischief (as it is termed in the 
manual) and prudent insureds were an- 
xious to fill this gap in their insurance 
protection. Therefore in December, 1940, 
companies writing boiler and machinery 
insurance offered coverage through a 
malicious mischief endorsement worded 
as follows: 

eo SS SS ree 
premium it is agreed that acts of malicious mis- 


erage is determined from the table of 
rates which appear herewith. The per- 
centage rates shown are applied to the 
total premium (excluding any basic 
charge on a boiler policy) which would 
otherwise be prescribed by the manual 
for all objects and all coverages included 
in the policy even though the coverage 
of malicious mischief applies only in 
part, using the rules and rates in force 
on the effective date of such policy. An 
exception: if one or more locations of 
the policy are not covered for malicious 


mischief, the premium for each = such 
location may be omitted. 

It should be noted that if use and 
occupancy coverage is included in the 


policy malicious mischief coverage must 
apply to it as well as to direct damage; 
and a separate additional premium is 
charged. 

Thoughtful analysis of the present in- 
dustrial conditions makes it apparent 
that the possible market for boiler and 
machinery insurance has been greatly 
broadened by the increased tempo of 
defense preparation. This class of busi- 
ness develops substantial premiums with 
generous commissions and the companies 
writing it are prepared through engi- 
neering and sales assistance to cooper- 
ate with producers in every possible 
way in the development of this business. 
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inventions and new customs will create 
new hazards with their accompanying 
liability just as they have in the past. A 
recent example of this point was the 
creation of liability not previously con- 
templated by sellers of real estate which 
is now referred to as grantor’s liability. 
No one can foretell what now unthought 
of liability may be imposed by the courts 
tomorrow. We all do know that the field 
of possible liability is being substantially 
and continually broadened. 

Real merit of the comprehenisve policy 
lies in the fact that for the first time 
a policy is available that provides the 
insured with complete protection against 
his liability for bodily injuries or death 
caused by accidents which may be in- 
curred during the policy term and does 
not attempt to specify or define the 
hazards which may cause such accidents. 

Automatic Coverage Feature 

Naturally, a corollary of comprehen- 
sive coverage is automatic insurance for 
any new or additional exposures or haz- 
ards which are added or created during 
the policy term. The knowledge that 
an insured would be fully covered, dur- 
ing the policy term, even though he 
created new hazards should make a 
stronger appeal than does that based on 
the unknown hazard. For example, a 
manufacturers’ public liability policy 
would not cover a manufacturer who 
suddenly decided to buy real estate which 
was not intended for use in his busi- 
ness, but which was to be held as an 
investment. He would, of necessity, be 


W. B. Watkins 
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He leaned ‘way over the prospect’s desk 
and outlined the whole coverage. The 
Big Fellow threw up his hands and cried: 
“My God, what do I have to do to get 
all that?” Bill told him what to do and 
he did it. 
Oil Men Most Difficult to Sell 

Oil men, Bill says, are the most dif- 
ficult to sell: “They’re suspicious. AlI- 
ways looking for sleepers or jokers. Al- 
ways afraid you’re trying to put one 
over.” After rehearsing every sentence 
and every clause to one oil man, the 
fellow at length asserted: “I know where 





I can get it 20% cheaper.” Bill did 
something he rarely does. He lost pa- 


tience. Said he: “Is that all your busi- 
ness sagacity has taught you—to be a 
sucker for anything that’s cheap?” The 
oil man bought Bill’s policy. 

Many people welcome Bill to their 
offices and homes out of curiosity. They 
admit: “I just couldn’t resist finding out 
what the world’s champion accident in- 
surance salesman looks like.” One pros- 
pect Bill will never forget is the official 
of a steel company who told him: 
“You're a liar. You never insured all 
those people.” Bill turned and left the 
man’s office. The next day the fellow 
‘phoned him and asked him to come 








required to purchase an O. L. & T li 
bility policy to cover these new acquisi 
tions. Should he fail to notify his 
broker or agent he would be without 
complete insurance. The comprehensive 
policy, however, would automatically pro- 
vide the required protection. 

In addition to the complete Protection 
and automatic coverage feature of the 
policy there is a third of interest to jn. 
surance buyers: It is that the insured 
pays a premium only for those hazards 
as defined in the liability manuals, tg 
which he is exposed during the policy 
term and increased by 1% for compre- 
hensive insurance. 

Too Much Stress on Unknown Hazard; 


It is my opinion that in many cases 
the sale of comprehensive liability jg 
being approached from the wrong an. 
gle; i.e, too much stress is being placed 
on the unknown hazard coverage, and 
when the obviously impossible answer js 
not forthcoming to a prospect’s demand 
for an example of such unknown hazard 
the producer is immediately placed on 
the defensive. The simplicity and com. 
pleteness of comprehensive coverage as 
compared to so-called “planned” protec- 
tion involving the issuance of a number 
of different policies, the broad insuring 
clauses, automatic coverage and economy 
are far more important features than 
the unknown hazard which should he 
treated as only one detail of the plan, 





back. Bill did, to be offered profuse 
apologies and to be asked permission to 
apply for the policy. It was a big pol- 
icy, one of Bill’s biggest, but he calmly 
announced: “You'll never get a_ policy 
from me. I'll never sell one to you, 
Any man who'll call another a liar with- 
out provocation is a moral hazard | 
would never recommend to my com- 
pany.” He kept his word. 


“Keep Busy to Keep Happy” His Motto 


W. B. Watkins himself is at a loss 
to explain his own success. Modestly 
he says, “I guess I was just lucky,” 
but, knowing that’s not the whole an- 
swer, he will grant, “I love work. I’m 
never happy unless I’m doing some- 
thing. I get a big kick out of con- 
vincing people that they should not put 
off till tomorrow what they should buy 
today. At the home office they keep 
telling me, ‘Take it easy, Bill. You'll 
wear yourself out. You’ve earned the 
right to coast.’ But I can’t coast. It’s 
not in me. I’d pass out quicker from 
idleness than I would from overwork.” 

He’s right about having to keep busy 
to keep happy. He is active in several 
clubs in Cleveland and he is an old re- 
liable in civic and charitable enterprises. 
He refrains, however, from exploiting 
his association with such projects and 
never solicits those with whom he be- 
comes affiliated in club or civic activities. 

When asked for a word of advice to 
other and less successful insurance pro- 
ducers, Bill sighs and says, “I’ve said 
it so often that it’s become almost nau- 
seating to me. There’s no secret to 
success. If there were, it would be con- 
tained in one, simple one-syllable word 
—work.” 

Pressed for amplification, he con- 
tinues: “I have talked with many 
younger agents and invariably they ask, 
‘How do you do it?’ My formula, if 
you can call it that, consists simply 0 
these rules: Leave your home in the 
morning joyously and harmoniously. 
Never criticize a competitor. Never 
watch what the other fellow is doing. 
Keep away from office detail. Forget 
commissions and think service. Select 
your prospects wisely. c 

Concerning his method, he says: My 
goal is fifteen solicitations a day. This 
means I must get an early start and 
know where I am going. My cards are 
all routed, so from the time I leave home 
in the morning until I arrive at the ol 
fice it is one continuous line of prospects. 
The question of prospects is always be 
fore me. As you know, fifteen calls 4 
day necessitate perpetual prospecting, S° 
I am always on the alert, no matter 
whose office I am in or under what cit 
cumstances, as I must get prospects. 
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